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. . . dedicated to the belief that Fashion begins with the Fabric . . 
A} that the American textile industry casts a major influence on the 


\ economic and social aspects of the world in which we live . . . that 


American textiledom has deservedly attained the world’s pinnacle ae 


= 


from which it can never be dislodged. To all who work within or 


with the industry, this second volume of American Fabrics, published 


in Spring 1947, is offered as a measure of help, of service . . . and, 


we hope. of inspiration. 


;* 4 American Fabrics is published quarterly by Reporter Publications, Board of Editors: Dr. George E. Linton, Sam Cook Singer, Pierre 
a. 4 Incorporated, who are the publishers of Men’s Reporter, Women’s Sillan, Tobé, Cora Carlyle, Howard Ketcham, Henry L. Jackson, 
- Reporter, Canadian Reporter, Canadian Women’s Reporter, National Richard Harmel, Marjorie Orman, Lee Levintow. Art Editors: Leon 
Gold Book Directory and the British Gold Book. Appel, Gretchen Wood, James Benson. Circulation Manager: Jack 
| ie Ee SS ee ee ee We bp we Ps eae babe gas . 
rge of Advertising: . Sloman. Publisher: ‘ R 
| Subscription Price, Ten dollars per year; Two dollars and fifty cents ia cae tne Se 
per copy. Contents fully copyrighted; nothing herein may be repro- MR a 
duced or reprinted without written permission. Printed in U.S.A. AMERICAN Fasrics, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, New York 
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COAT BY PHILIP MANGONE 


SUNNY... radiant new yellow for spring and summer, created by Hockanum . . . makers 


of woolens of beauty, quality and lasting wear. 


FAO CRA ™ UU NI 


M. T. STEVENS & SONS COMPANY, DIVISION OF J, P. STEVENS & CO., INC., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, WN, Y.1 
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this, {¢atsora is the Stafford Stallion... 


e On to triumph after triumph races — 
the Stafford Stallion. First, robes for men be 
out of Staffordwear. Then top-flight . rT @ | 
performance in luxurious Stafford Mufflers 
and Stafford knitted Gloves ¢ Further style victories are predestined 

in dramatic weaves for smart uses. All bearing 
the Stafford* mark...symbol of fabrics 

with a pedigree...woven in the Pennsylvania hills 
and craft-printed in the little New England 

town for which they are named. 


e GOODMAN & THEISE, INC., 16 E. 34th St., New York 16, N.Y 


©1946 GOODMAN & THEISE, INC... NEW YORK. N.Y *pat PENDING 
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® fabrics with a pedigree — - 
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CRAMERTON MILLS, A DIVISION OF BURLINGTON MILLS CORPORATION 
GALEY & LORD, INC., 57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Bvisnuil 


ay 


oF .. typical native textures which reflect america's textile 
progress in the last couple of decades are continental fleece 
coatings. these constructions of fine wools, or of selected 
animal hairs and wools, combine the style, drape and luxuriousness 
hitherto regarded as the prerogative of high-priced imports, 
while, at the same time, they possess a capacity for utility never 
attained elsewhere. the pristine beauty of these fabrics is retained 
in longevity. continental coatings, as featured in the nation's outstanding 
promotions, have brought fabric beauty, luxury and durability within 


the price reach of the average consumer. that is the american way. 


continental mills, inc. 


philadelphia, pa. 


The Labtex label is 
featured by better 
stores everywhere. 


Tr yeh 


Look for this label 
~ in your casual and 
Sport clothes. 


yr Ce ee 


Labtex fabrics are fine 
Spun rayons in 
inspired solid colors 


LABTEX FABRICS 
469 Seventh Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 


Also ask for it by the yard. 
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Atom Smashed” by Adrian - 


..» gigantic polka dots...in this cape and gown creation for evening... 


shimmering in a Hafner Bemberg* rayon and tinsel brocade. 


*“BEMBERG ie the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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KEEPS YOUR CLOTHES AT THEIR 


-PermmAllied is d the supe new Gnishing process that keeps your clothes permanently crease and — 
Oe, RE saves you: ‘ime. and money by fewer cleanings and pressings. Your 


processed with PermAllic nee te: en 
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Allied National Advertising appears in full color in 
VOGUE in January . .. MADEMOISELLE in February . .. HARPER’S BAZAAR in March 
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Me California-by-the-yard . 
exclusive at one fine stog 


in most cities . 


at about 5.00 the yar 
Write for store na 
and folder showi 
patterns in full coloma 
Hoffman California Wooleng 
Los Angeles 14, Californi@e sy 


Seawell-Gernreich Photo 


Vogue Pattern No. 
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IMPRESSIONS BY 


b YARN BY NARCO 
Nana 


LORRAINE 


LORRAINE LORCHENE 


Pure worsted gabardine with 
a natural affinity for honest tailoring. 


Well loved for its responsiveness to 


the designers’ imaginative hand, ‘8 
its ability to hold a sculptured iN 
v line, its consistently rich texture...all sy 


the natural results of Lorraine 
specialization in pure worsteds. 


LORRAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
INC. sw. 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Suit by Vernon Bros. 


(n 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED IN VOGUE, HARPER'S BAZAAR, MADEMOISELLE, HOLIDAY, GLAMOUR, CHARM, SEVENTEEN 
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From America’s treasure trove of fabrics... Farnsworth Woolens. 
Levelier than ever in Cruise, Tewn and Flower Tones, 
yet uninflated in price. In ready-to-wearables, by-the-yard 
and in fine rebes...there is no substitute for pure soft woois. 
: Fashions follow Farnsworth 


Exhibited daily, 40 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


3WO.0 vd 


AN ORIGINAL BY ADELE SIMPSON *T. Mm, REG 


[Ilusion...in a Verney: fabric of Vlavco: rayon 


VERNEY 


| 
VERNEY FABRICS CORPORATION e 1412 BROADWAY. NEW yor« 18, w. ¥, 
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American Fabrics is one of the Family of 
REPORTER PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


Publishers of Men’s Reporter, Women’s Reporter, Canadian Reporter for Men, 
Canadian Women’s Reporter and the National Gold Book Directory . . . national 
fashion magazines for the trade ... read from cover to cover, from coast to coast. 


REPORTER | + DORTER 


| © 


Women’s REPORTER is the only national magazine for the trade, subscribed to by over 
13,000 of the nation’s important retail buyers and executives. $5 per year for 12 issues. 


MeEn’s REPORTER is the intimate, personalized publication of the men’s and affiliated 
industries . . . read by over 12,000 top retailers; many copies go to the home. $5 per year. 


CANADIAN ReporTER for men and CanaDIAN Women’s REPoRTER are regarded as the leading publications in 
| their respective fields in the Dominion of Canada. $2 per year for each; issued quarterly. NationaL Gotp Boox 


Directory is an all-inclusive guide to all apparel and textile products . . . in all markets . . . in all cities within the 
United States. Over 49,000 sources of supply, complete with addresses and telephone numbers, $2 per copy. 


SPST Be Bae yea stag yea sist igh holy 


a REPORTER PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


4 $i In the Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
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The swirling grace of a Degas ballerina... in this luxurious hostess coat and matching 
gown ensemble. Tailored by Tula of long-lived Crepe Glamour... 

made of high strength, war-tested Narco* rayon yam... 

lavishly adorned with Alencon-type lace. 


*Narco ts the registered trade-mark of The North American Rayon Corporation, 261 Fifth Avenue, WVew York, NV. Y. 
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7 Ce Vij OC aS 
SOMERSVILLE MEG. CO. SOMERSVILLE. CONN 
SELLING AGENTS: O'DONNE & FILIS. NEW VOR} 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN 


The Drama ¥ : 


Every new Cohama fabric is a product of someone’s imagination, 


whether a Cohama stylist’s or a Cohama customer’s. 


But between the first idea and the final product lie hours of tryouts, 


<a ely 


a 


of experimenting and testing, weaving and designing. 


——— 


This is how the stars in Cohama’s collection are born... 


pas 


this is how Cohama forecasts fashions in fabrics. 


aan 


i 


A NEW ALL-WOOL WoRrsTeED starts in Cohama’s 
Hand-Looming Workshop, where each new idea in 
woolens is translated into fabric by skilled weavers. 
Cohama Cordille* is woven of imported worsted 

yarns into a narrow-ribbed suiting—light yet strong, 
successful combination of creativeness and craftsmanship 


ee 


A NEW RAYON Jersey rolls off Cohama’s Experimental 
Tricot Machine, at which an expert spends all his 
time devising new patterns. Ingenuity—and acetate 
yarns—were knit into Cohama’s newest jersey— 
Symphony*. It’s not only distinctive in its drop-stitch 
design, but it’s run-proof and hand washable. 


= 
Fi A NEW SERIES OF SILK STRIPES comes through Cohama’s 
, Laboratory with flying colors. Cohama pure silk 


Streamer Stripes sprang from an idea that it was possible 
for silks to be both brilliantly colored and hand washable. 
Developed by Cohama, tested by Cohama’s Laboratory, 
Streamer Stripes are endorsed by Lux. 


R% 


Cohama Fabrics . . , a division of United Merchants and Manufacturers, Ine. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF PRINTS is created in Cohama’s 

Print Studio. Cohama’s spring presentation includes almost 
700 different print designs, chosen from the ideas of our 
own and other textile artists, from museum inspiration, and 
from painters of gallery caliber. “Straw Man,” sketched, is 
a Cohama border design, printed in California. 


Fashion begins with COU \\ \ in aye 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Every market day corre borates the tr 
inate buying. You know the fashion 
rignt sigelimeieleli » F Site 
Manville’s experience. provid 
iare| wheel to 
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Ou ll De see ng 


Manville. 
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JMANVILLE FABRICS 
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MANVILLE FABRICS FOR MEN 


VV) How will those good lines hold up in action? 
Today your customer demands value with his 
style! He likes clean detail, precise tailoring, 

smooth fit . . . and it's easier for you to give him 

budget-priced garments with that custom-made 


look when you use a Manville fabric. Special- 


izing in textiles for a century plus has given us 
in the know-how for textiles that tell. During the 
tchnipht Rasb Fer past year 9 ve been tuning our organization to 
the young viewpoint so essential to your success 
in today's challenging market. When you're 


ready to style your new line call in the Manville 
Thanks to Van Heusen 
for the sport shirt. 
Thanks to Sigma Delta Pi 


eee SMaNVILLE FABRICS 


All in Manville fabrics. Division of Nashua Manufacturing Company 
NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO ¢* DALLAS «© ST. LOUIS * KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


man. He's as near as your phone. 
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TOGEROY 


.... year “round 


CORDUROY - 


When the condumoy « TOGEROY 


Its good fashion and good veason 


Wear it every season! 


BERNSIDE MILLS + 102 FIFTH AVENUE * N.Y. C. 3a, 
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by Lee Sherman 


‘Chank you- 


Lf made it myself ! 


That’s the proud reply of a smartly 
dressed woman who has used fine fabrics 
and a superbly designed pattern by McCall 
to make clothes of distinction. 


Discriminating women depend on McCall 
to interpret today’s fabrics in today’s 
fashions. McCall fashion-right design... 
plus exclusive double-printed cutting line 
... keeps your best customers buying 


McCall patterns year in and year out. 


Leaders in the fabric fashion field rely on 
point-of-sale promotions by McCall to 
present their fabrics as women want to 
see them —completed garments reflecting 
good taste in timely fashions. 


G 


hA- 


—— 
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McCALL CORPORATION, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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LOOK FOR “BOTANY” BRAND...You’ll find it on Men’s and 

Women’s Wear Fabrics .. .*Botany”’ Brand 500 Suits... 

Ties...Robes... Mufflers... Sportswear... 

No-Dye-Lot Yarns...Lanolin 
Cosmetics ...Certified Fabrics 

(Certified by Botany Laboratories for 

mr Home Sewing). The “Botany” Brand is the 
trademark of a mill providing extra quality, 

extra fashion, extra value...at no extra cost. 


a 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, PASSAIC. N. J. 


COPYRIGHT £946 BY BOTANY WORSTED witis. 
Se ROTANY” 88 A TRADEMARK OF BOTANY WoRSTED 
SILLS. REGISTERED tm THE BU. S. PATENT OFFicE. 
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“America the beautiful” is America the bountiful and 
her lucky people are the best-fed, the best-housed, the best- 
dressed people in the world. Much of their good 
clothing is made of Ameritex Fabrics—and Ameritex 
takes this responsibility seriously. That’s why every 
inch of Ameritex Fabrics—whether in rayons or 
cottons or blends—must pass stern standards of 
quality. You can always depend on 
Ameritex for fabrics of merit. 


COHN-HALL-~MARX C0. A division of United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc. 93 FRANKLIN ST., N. Y, 13 
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Rieget’s State Street Shirting is fashion-right 

for teenage boys ... and girls. It is fast color, won't 
shrink and retains a soft, smooth finish after repeated 
washings. Leading cutters and converters who are 
styling for America’s volume markets rely on Riegel 


Fabrics —spun, woven and finished in the same plant. 


Whos ie, | Seas ’ 


“ 
vans tite 7 yee 
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> haat en gay ‘ 


“Riegel rextitt CORPORATION © 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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FINE WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 


W. A. Landry, 450 Seventh Ave., New York 


Sales agent for women’s wear 


WALTIIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bolger-Sherman Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York PHILADELPHIA 


Men's wear representative 


| 194] sun 2,3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK 


— 


a Y, 


America’s Ist 
International 


Exposition 
of 


Textiles 

for the 

Men’s Wear 

and 

Women’s Wear 
Industries 


Address all corres 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOS 


of TEXTILES 
36 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 18. N.Y. 
TELEPHONE WATKINS 9-8069 


The following companies have contracted fer 


booth space . . . recognizing their oppor- 
tunities for service to the manufacturing 
and retail trades . . . (the roster is as of 


February first). 


EXHIBITORS 


Airedale Worsted Mills, Inc. 
Allied Embroidery Corporation 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Bleached Goods Co. 
American Silk Mills 

American Textile Co. 

Anston Corp. 

Associated Lace Corp. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
H. Bates Co. 

Bates Fabrics 

Beay Ray Fabrics, Inc. 
Beaunit Mills, Inc. 
Bellman Brook Bleachery 
Belvedere Fabrics, Inc. 
Bernside Mills 

Harold Bernstein & Co. 
Black Diamond Silk Co. 
Herbert J. Blockton Co. 
Bloomsburg Mills 

Milton C. Blum, Inc. 
Bradford Dyeing Assn. 
Brand & Oppenheimer, Inc. 
Brighton Woolen Mills, Inc. 
Brookdale Fabrics, Inc. 
Burgess Fabrics Co. 


Comeo Fabrics 
Cantor-Greenspan Co. 
Catoir Silk Co. 

Century Ribbon Mills, Inc. 
Charmette Fabrics Co., Inc. 
Cohn-Hall-Marx 

Combier, Chauvin Co. 
Concordia-Gallia Corp. 
Cotton Textile Institute, Inc. 


Coudurier Fructus & Devigne, Inc. 


Cranston Print Works Company 
Crest-Tex Mills 


Dexter Woolen Corp. 
Dickard Co., The 
Don-Ed, Inc. 

Doucet 

Ducharne Silk Co. 
Duplex Fabrics 


Fab-Tex, Inc. 

Edward P. Fitzgerald 
Foreman Fabrics 
Frank Associates, Inc. 
Frankly Fabrics Corp. 


Gehring Loces, Inc. 
Germaine Fabrics, Inc. 
Gerome Leonard Co. 
Henry Glass & Co. 
Goodman & Theise, Inc. 
Goldstein-Leavy, Inc. 
Jerry Goldwasser Fabrics 
Gottschalk & Co., Inc. 
C. M. Gourdon, Inc. 
Greenwood Mills, Inc. 
Guild Fabries 

Samuel N. P. Gumbiner, Inc. 


Halpern & Shurr, inc. 


Leading Embroidery Co. 
Lebanon Knitting 
James Lehrer, Inc. 
Lesem Bach & Co., Inc. 
Bert Levi 

Lindale Fabrics 

M. Lowenstein & Sons 
Luxite Silk Co., Inc. 


Mandee Fabrics Co. 
Mandel Laces, Inc. 
Man-Net, Inc. 

Ben Mann Fabrics Corp. 
Herbert Meyer 

Joseph Michalover, Inc. 
Mingtoy Silk Mills 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


S. Naitove & Co. 

National Lace Mfg. Co. 
National Velvet Co. 

Native Laces & Textiles, Inc. 
Newnan Cofton Mills 


Max Oltarsh Co. 
O'Callaghan 
Onondaga Silk Co. 


Pacific Mills 

$. T. Palay Textile Corp. 
Philadelphia Textile Inst. 
Plymouth Fabrics Co. 
Pocono Weovers, Inc. 
Pondel Fabrics, Inc. 
Pressmon-Gutman Co., Inc. 


Raxon Fabrics Co. 
Rayflex Fabrics 

Rene Textile Co. 
Renoir Fabrics 
Remond-Holland, Inc. 
Roberson Fabrics 
William Rose, Inc. 

J. Rosenholz, inc. 
Roth Fabrics 


Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Schlanger Silk Co. 
Schwarzenboch Huber Co. 
Samvel P. Schwartz, Inc. 
Sheerr Bros. & Co. 

Shirley Fabrics 

Silk Guild of America 
Wesley Simpson, Inc. 


William Simpson Sons & Co., Inc. 


Stehli & Co., Inc. 

J. K. Stiefel & Co. 

Stern & Stern Textiles, Inc. 
4. P. Stevens & Co. 
Stoffel & Co. 

Ted Stoppick & Co., Inc. 
Stonecutter Mills 

$. Stroock & Co., Inc. 
Stunzi Sons Silk Co. 
Syntex Mills, Inc. 


David Tartikoff, Inc. 
Tex-Ray Fabrics, Inc. 
Textile Looms, Inc. 
The W. Losen, Inc. 
Thelo Fabrics Corp. 
Tiega Silk Co. 

Town Textile Co. 
Turner Halsey Co. 


U. $. Finishing Co. 
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‘ For Fabric Beauty and Serviceability 


...the unique process that 
adds unquestioned launderability 
and a wholly new luxury 


to rayon fabrics. . 


TRAUB-LYONS-OPPENHEIM, Inc. 


237 CHURCH ST. > NEW YORK 


The first fabric to pass the 
Men’s Wear Green Light 
Test of American Viscose 
Corp., severest tests of the 
Crown Test Program. 


RELPENX 


7) at d 4 1" 


casual 


fabrics 


lor 


cusual 
MES TEXTILE CO..Inc. SS 


1410 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
a 
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CABARDIVES 


CAVALRY TPWILLS - TROPICAL WORSTEDS 


oasdlade WORSTED MILLS, INCORPORATED 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: California Representative : Chicago Representative: 
115 Chauncy Street 350 Fifth Avenue F. R. EBANUES CO. HUBERT C. HODEK 


Boston, Mass. Empire State Building 120 East 8th Street 300 West Adams Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. Chicago, Illinois 
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N. PUERTO RICO: 8 Allen St 


ISSOCTATED LACE CORPORATION ~ i24 west seem st. new vorx 18, 
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fabric 


is: 


é fashion’s 
best 


friend @@e@ There's nothing that stirs the 
creative instincts of a designer 
like a fine fabric ... a fabric that 
will cut, drape and shape into 
an outstanding garment. Now, 
LANKENAU offers their 
famous, exquisitely soft and 
lustrous fabrics, adaptable to 
every high-fashion purpose. 
Yes, LANKENAU fabrics are 
fashion’s “best friend.” 


’a 


Sy 


UMKE HUM 


LANKENAU COMPANY, INC. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, 
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100% VIRGIN WOOL 


Mhron by the yard 


Now, in answer to 

repeated promptings, Miron worsteds 

will be sold over the counter for the first time 
in their history. At a few hand-picked 

stores from coast to coast. 

Bell-Miron Inc., 51 Madison Avenue, 

New York City 
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Hacking 
Coat 


A New Trend in Jackets 


ERE ARE the complete details of the im- 
H portant new Hacking Coat for sports- 
wear. The photograph shows length, silhou- 
ette and character of the garment. In the top 
photograph, you see the jacket at a distance 
as the man is walking toward the camera. As 
he gets closer, you notice the details of the 
jacket, showing the button spacing, etc. In 
the large photograph, as he passes your 
eye, you see the outstanding features — 
the slanting flap pocket and the kick at the 
back of the coat, caused by the 9” center 
vent. Note also that the coat is a three button 
made with top two buttoned. 


The Hacking Coat is the first important 
post-war style in country clothing, and 
marks the importance of a new trend in 
sport clothes. The salient features of the 
jacket are: 

1. 3 button model singlebreasted. 

2. Slanting flap pockets. 

3. 9” center vent. 

Alert merchants will want to be first with 
this style as the newest change in sports 
apparel. 


a page from MEN’S REPORTER 


THe NaTIOoNAL FasHIoN MacaziNe For THE MEN’s Apparet Traps, read from Cover-to-Cover, from Coast-to-Coast, by the Nation’s Leading Buyers 
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“Kanmak’s new feather- 
light fabric, “in thorough- 
bred sancibid;, tiie in strain 
and strand, Loomed to 
have and hold its beauty. 
Kanmak’s inspiration for 


top fashion designers! 


suit design by Joseph Carmel 
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wool featured 


G SUIT MANUFACTURER 
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A wool swim suit that shrinks 
is unflattering, uacomfortable, 
and is now unnecessary be- 
cause of LANASET* Resin. 
LANASET-treated woolen 
apparel is featured by leading 
stores throughout the country. 
The LANASET tag is the 
sign of lasting washability and 
increased sales volume. 
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The Symbol that sums up our 
Feb itiing obey 


R REFUND op 


Me 
anteed by "6 
Good Housekeeping 


t/a ~ 
\ 
Sor as ApveptiseD WES 


We give this seal to no one; 
the product that has if, 


earns it 


@ Because of our basic advertising policy, 
Good Housekeeping is able to back up your 


products with our money-back guaranty. 


@ This is made possible, because, in our 
Textile Laboratories, materials can be 
subjected to the strictest examination to 
determine the extent of color-fastness, 
shrinkage-control, thread construction, 


crocking and breaking strength. 


@ Only fabrics that we are willing to back 
with our own guaranty are accepted for ad- 
vertising im Good Housekeeping. This is 
why the Good Housekeeping Seal is one 
of the most effective aids to modern 


merchandising. 


Housekeeping 


The Homemakers’ Bureau of Standards 
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3 MISS AMERICA Marilyn Buferd 


Everglaze* finished fabrics... perfect for today’s fabulous fashions ! 

They've a glamourous lustre which outlives many washings. They wear and wear. They’re cherished in smart ward- 
robes from coast to coast, for, many of America’s foremost fashions today are interpreted in these beautiful fabrics. 
Processed by various finishing plants, sold by leading converters—‘‘Everglaze” finished fabrics are headlines in sales! 


A trade-mark signifying fabric finished and tested 
As and Aged, ind 


od presurtbed by Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
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Siskita 


GALLANT FABRICS FOR THE NEW FUTURE 


All of our efforts today 


foward 
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FOR FASHION FABRICS THAT ARE 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL —S— 
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New Patented Shinner Fabric... 


20% Warmer... Less Bulk 


@ One side of Sunbak* is satin @ The other side of Sunbak* has 
woven of lustrous Enka rayon 100% soft wool nap for 20% extra 


yarn for luxurious beauty. warmth without extra bulk. 


Skinner’s Sunbak* means greater warmth without sacrificing sleekness 


of line. Look for it in coat linings . . . in robes, ‘sports jackets, 


(q\ 
snow suits, ei infants’ wif a variety of * 
‘ 
¥ 


other fashions. Be sure it is Sunbak,* a fabric made only by William 


Skinner & Sons, New York 3. Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Nkinn PLS Sunbak 
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AMERICA LEADS 


the World in the New Era 


Prophetically it was written a hundred years ago 
that the world leader of tomorrow would be Amer- 
ica. America, wrote this philosopher. would be the 
Rome of the 20th century; America, he predicted, 
would assume leadership as did Greece in its time, 
as did the British Empire for a span. 


Leadership comes from ideas . . . ideas-come from 
an alchemic blending of bloods and ideologies and 


backgrounds . . . all conditioning and polishing 
one another to bring out the best. 


It is not for naught that America has become the 
great melting pot. For out of this melange has come 
a product never before matched . . . the industrial 
American creative talent. 


Travel through the land . . . through its beehives 
of production, its quiet backwaters of tranquil 


thought; visit its giant mills, its fantasia of chemi- 
cal wizardry, its tiny ateliers wherein artists pro- 
duce for commerce art no less appreciated than 
that which is daubed on canvas . . . and you feel 
the pulse, the throb, the vitality of the American 
creative vein. 


This is the land on which all eyes focus . . . now and 
for the next hundred and more years. This is the 
time to which history will refer as our golden age. 


5 A 5 sf 


How long we hold the sceptre; how long we wear 
the crown of world leadership cannot be written 
now. But this we know: the American Textile 
Industry is contributing mightily to the right of 
America to carry the sceptre . . . and in the following 
pages we proudly unfold the panorama of what is 
being done by a great industry of a great nation. 


American Fasrics Cover Desicn .. . “Les 
Fenétres,” by Robert Delaunay (1885-1941) .-De- 
launay was one of the first French Cubists to paint 
in full colour, and his influence extended deeply 


into the Expressionist movement. “Les Fenétres,” 
was painted in 1912 and as the cover for this issue 
of American Fabrics is the first showing of the 
painting in reproduction. From a private collection. 


American Fabric by Forstmann . . . for Zuckerman & Kraus 


American Fabric by Rémond Holland... 


American Fabric by Combier-Chauvin . . . for Adler & Adler American Fabric by Hafner . . . for Suzanne Augustine 


American Fabric by Orceyre.. . . for Adrian 


AMERICAN FABRICS ror 
THE AMERICAN COUTURE 


As the mantle of world leadership falls on America, the 


American textile industry meets the exacting demands of the 


American designer. 
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American Fabric by Gourdon . . . for finer by-the-yard depts. American Fabric by Bianchini . . . for Fox-Brownie 


American Fabric by Doucet . . . for Maurice Rentner 


American Fabrics by Julius Werk .. for Hattie Carnegie 
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LUREX: MIRACLE IN METALLICS 


Dobeckmun coats aluminum foil with plastic, and produces 


a metallic yarn with all the richness and allure of the an- 


. cient Orient . . . plus adaptability to modern manufacturing. 


Would you like a gold thread running through your fabric? 
copper? silver? Do you need a flat yarn? a round yarn? Do you 
want a pattern woven entirely from metallic yarn? or a metallic 
in combination with other novelty yarns? 


A gossamer sheer yarn? or a yarn which produces a fabric with 
enough body to serve for upholstery? Must it be tarnishproof 
and lightproof too? as well as colorfast? Must the fabric be 
tubbable? and must it stand the heat and pressure of flat ironing? 
Can it be dyed? What about dry cleaning? And mothproofing? 


The answer to all these questions . . . and dozens more which 
come to mind when the subject of metallic yarns is brought up 

. even including metallic yarns in the full rainbow of hues 
which are on the horizon . . . is definitely yes with Lurex, the new 
yarn introduced by Dobeckmun Company. 


From the technical weaving aspect, Dobeckmun sidesteps many of 
the problems which kept weavers from broadening their use of 
metallics. For Lurex requires no special machinery; the major 
requirement is that the natural elongation characteristics of the 
yarn be preserved in each step. 


Look, therefore, to an age of elegance in American fabrics . . . 
for the development of Lurex opens wide the door to the intro- 
duction of metallic yarns into many fields hitherto untried. 


Fapaic SwatcH BY HAFNER 
. . . and on the opposite page, Pisanello (c.1395-1455) Profile 


Portrait of a Lady from the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. 
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THEY WEAVE TO SUIT THEMSELVES. . . 


but Guatemala’s Hand and Foot-Loom Operators 


Furnish Inspiration to the World 


BY ARTHUR GOODFRIEND 


This may be a mechanical era, but the Indians of Guatemala 
remain loyal to the hand-loom and foot-loom. New England and 
Britain may count their cloth in millions of yards; in Guatemala 
production is measured in thousands. But nowhere in the world 
are textiles so varied in color and pattern. Nowhere else is the 
intricate art of finger-weaving so briskly alive. Nowhere else is 
the movement of fabric from weaver to wearer so rapid. In Guate- 
mala, cloth comes off the loom and goes right to the backs of the 
most colorful men and women in the world. 


Cotton and Wool Major Fibers 


Cotton and wool, locally grown, are the basic fibers. Imported 
silk and rayon are also finding their way into Indian weaves. 
Oddest of ingredients is human hair, which the women of Santa 
Maria Chiquimula weave into their ribbons, using their .own 
combings in the process. The practice is based on the local super- 
stition that to wear one’s fallen hair avoids bad luck. 

Weaving in Guatemala is primarily a cottage industry. The 
sumber of fair-sized mills can be counted on the fingers of a hand. 
Largest is the Fabrica Cuantel in Quezaltenango. It makes drills, 
sheets, blankets, towels, denims and muslins. 1,750 people operate 
its 350 looms. Daily production: 8,000 pounds of cotton yarn. 
In Guatemala City, Mishaan Hermanos produces 7,200 yards of 
cotton daily. Largest wool mill is Francisco Capuano. With 343 
spindles and 12 looms, he produces 176 yards daily of wool suit- 
ings and blankets. 

One man, an American, has tried to combine cottage weaving 
with factory techniques. His name: Jack Dyer. Graduate of the 
University of Southern California, 48 years old, he was Commer- 
cial Attache in Guatemala when, in 1932, his job was abolished. 
In his own words: “I was eligible for the bread line, but it so 
happened I knew something about Guatemalan weaving. I bought 
a few cottons directly from the Indians and had U. S. Commerce 
Department officers put me in touch with local stores in the States. 
Results were pretty good with those early hand-woven Indian 
textiles, but I never really got going until I met my wife. She’s a 
designer — together we adapted Indian colors and designs to 
high-style needs in the States.” 


Native Production Problems 


Dyer tried to manufacture these special adaptations in a fac- 
tory. But factory methods, he found, didn’t set well with the 
Indians. Timeclocks and regimentation were not for them. The 
factory lasted exactly three months. 


Now Dyer supplies looms and yarn to enterprising Indians. 
Some of these men have become big time operators in their own 
right; one operates 35 of Dyer’s looms. Altogether, 375 Indians 
weave this popular export cloth and produce about 3,500 yards 
of cotton weekly. 


The Fashion Parade 


Hits of the Guatemalan textile parade are the huipils, or 
blouses, finger-woven and worn by Indian women. Each village 
boasts a style of its own and vies with all the others in a national 
beauty contest that never ends. Tourists, ever increasing in num- 
ber, are buying these huipils as shirtwaists, or alter them into 
jackets, sportcoats, shorts and slacks. 


Refajos, hard woven cottons and woolens worn as skirts, are 
woven on foot-looms in stripes, plaids, checks and small, all-over 
figured designs. Americans see in them ideal materials for wall- 
coverings, pillows, upholstery. At Lake Atitlan, a few ingenious 
Gringos have tailored them into bathing suits and beachcoats. 


Handiest item in the Indian woman’s collection is her tzut. It 
serves every purpose from handkerchief to basket covering. From 
Mayan sources comes its decorative motifs — figures of men and 
animals and symbols of Mayan superstition. Table covers and 
wall-hangings become their fate when they’re snapped up by 
itinerant Americans. 


Weavers’ Paradise 


The Quiche Indians turn deaf ears and blind eyes to outside 
influences. They may buy their dyes and some of their yarn from 
strangers, but their color sense is born in the skies, mountains 
and lakes of this fantastic country. Their patterns descend from 
Mayan ancestors, mixed and diluted with influences of the Con- 
quistadores, Their methods vary hardly a whit from those of their 
forefathers. A spindle in a bowl is a common sight in the market. 
Looms still hang from rafters and poles. Colored silks, wools and 
cottons are slipped into the white or black cotton warp. Miracles 
result — weaves only experts can distinguish from embroidery. 
They work with nothing but their memories to guide them. If 
memory fails, they need only refer to the sun and the moon, the 
lightning and the rain, the corn and the cactus. Self-sufficient, 
they ask nothing of the outside world. 


But the outside world, ever eager for new colors to refresh the 
eye, and new weaves to lichten the spirit, will never fai! to find 
inspiration on Guatemala’s looms. 
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THE DESIGNERS SELECT: 


Chapter Two is the ever-continuing story behind individual fashion creator’s choices 


... and dreams in fabrics . . 


Any great designer, when asked why he has chosen to work with 
a particular fabric, should be allowed to say, “Because I like it. 
Isn’t that enough?” 


Yes, it is enough. Into his choice of fabric goes his individual 
artistry; his long years of training and experience; his feel for the 
texture, color and pattern that will be right for his own original 
designs and will distinguish them from the run-of-the-mill prod- 
uct. Designers need not be articulate in words for they deal not 
in words. By their creations shall ye know them. Yet among the 
designers many are objective enough about their work to be able 
to describe why they have liked and selected certain fabrics. 


7 7 vy 


CiarrE McCarpELL, for example, chose linens and cottons for 
this spring and summer which re-emphasize the bold smartness 
of her designs. Always with an eye first to comfort and prac- 
ticability, she selected fabrics which are soft yet firmly woven . . . 
and this year gay in color but toned down with the black she has 
used so much. A red-black-and-white plaid imported linen feels 
soft as rabbit’s fur to the skin. Two American cottons, both with 
a background color of fresh green, are of the same soft yet firm 
texture which she requires for the new pleats and fullness in her 
styles. For both dresses and playsuits she has chosen a Bates calico 
in a closely printed design of white, yellow and black feathers 
on the green background, and a striking Dan River multi-colored 
plaid with a two-toned over-plaid. 


Outstanding in the Hattie CARNEGIE collection is her favorite 
light-weight worsted all-year-round suit in a choice of four color 
combinations. In a fine check, with jacket lining and blouse in a 
shantung tie-up, this suit is practical both for the woman who 
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. a guide post for the textile industry. 


resents laying her clothes away seasonally and for the designer, 
who must still be concerned with scarcities. Forstmann creates 
exclusive checks for Carnegie, also the effective Forstmann Stripe 
in navy, with which the designer combines yellow shantung for 
lining and blouse. Hafner’s pure silk shantung appears again in 
her evening gowns, in high colors . . . jade, orange, turquoise . . . 


discreetly and beautifully beaded. 


Many novelty and standard hand-loomed tweeds are furnished 
Carnegie by the Crown Weaving Company of California. Their 
men’s tweed suiting although closely woven has the soft feminine 
finish which particularly appeals to this designer. Prendergast’s 
fine men’s flannels and worsteds, for this reason, have also been 
selected by Hattie Carnegie. 


Among her summer dresses appears one of Irish linen in a 
photographic print. By a unique process the actual photographic 
print is reproduced on the linen with which Carnegie supplies 
the studio. 


For under-coat dresses a sharper pattern in a high color is 
called for, such as Ducharne’s Shadow Box print, but the full, 
circular-skirted, rose-at-the-waist romantic summer frock de- 
manded a soft, blurred print . . . and the photographic print is this. 


Arcuy Davinow is not reticent in explaining why Forstmann’s 
novélties in exclusive worsteds appeal to him. What he calls his 
universal travel suit lies flat as a dress under a coat, and this par- 
ticular virtue of the Davidow suits is no happy accident. For the 
single lapel facing (using a patented finish, the “Daventry edge’’) 
the fabric must be soft but firm, and identical on both sides. 
Davidow chooses high, gay colors for the outstanding confetti 
and dash-print crepes designed exclusively for him by Bianchini. 


Hattie CARNEGIE choices for summer dresses. Photo- 

aph-of-a-Rose in a linen print at left . . . at right, 
x an undercoat dress her choice is a Ducharne 
Shadow Box print 


The high colors and fine crepes are required for his simple, under- 
coat frocks for spring. 


Lo Baxso’s bias cut coat in Juilliard’s Robin Egg Blue Vellum _ 


Lo Ba.so’s masterpiece for spring and summer is a bias-cut 
coat so executed that there is only one seam in the entire garment. 
With soft, swinging fullness in back and no pleats, this coat re- 
quires a particular kind of fabric to prevent it from becoming, in 
Mr. Lo Balbo’s words, “Longer and longer and longer in back as 
the day goes on.” He found the fabric he wanted . . . firmly woven, 
soft, non-stretching . . . in Juilliard’s Vellura. He lines his coat 
with Robbins’ crepe and produces it in a number of shades, among 
them his favorite Robin’s Egg Blue. 


ApLER’s full-skirted summer dress in Combier-Chauvin silk crepe nd 


Behind Frep J. SrRAssNER’s selection of fabrics for Adler and 
Adler lie his years as a couturier in London, Paris and Berlin. . . 
and also as a theatrical designer for German films, Gaumont 
British in England, and Hollywood’s Fox Films. For his full- 
skirted summer dresses with soft, unpressed pleats he chooses 
printed silk crepe designed by Combier-Chauvin, which are notable 
for being the first French designs reproduced in this country. One 
design on 100-denier crepe has a gay, humorous flower-stall and 
flower-cart motif. 


Another of Ponemah crepe, bears an exotic bird-figure-castle 
motif in magenta, purple and brilliant green on white. 


CARNEGIE combines Forstmann stripes, checks with Hafner’s shantung =—> 


Other fabrics Strassner is using for his full-skirted dresses 
(besides the basic Celanese oxford crepe, an Adler feature for 
the past fifteen years) include a silky English cotton broadcloth 
in an intensely colorful oriental pattern, vivid Sea Island cottons, 
and the new Sharkskin made exclusively for Adler in the dress 
field by the Stonecutter Company. 


PuiLtip MANGONE required very special wools this spring for 
his casual town-and-country suits. Forstmann designed and made 
an exclusive fabric that was just what Dr. Mangone ordered for 


McCarbDELL chooses Bates feather design (left), Dan River’s plaid (center) ; 
right, Adler & Adler’s dress in Ponemah crepe ad 


freer use of material: soft 85% virgin wool, 15% rabbit’s hair. 
It has the look of a loose, casual weave but actually is firm enough 
in texture to hang well and hold a pleat. Accordingly, Mangone 
turned out two more of his smooth suits . . . a solid grey box- 
pleated skirt topped by a colorful belted long jacket of grey-and- 
yellow checks, and a similar model in navy blue with a red-and- 


blue checked jacket. 


Davipow’s travel suit in Forstmann wool .. . frock in Bianchini crepe => 


But for a dressier suit with intricate tucked detail at the neck 
and on the pocket, Mangone chose a craft fabric . . . lime-green 
Verdona crepe of 100% worsted wool by Pacific Mills. The easy 
swing of the matching cutaway-front topcoat can be partly at- 
tributed to the designer’s judgment in selecting this sheer, fine, 
firmly woven worsted. 

“Bee Iehe 

Why does a designer select a particular fabric? 

His reasons are apparent in his finished creation, in the har- 
mony of line and color and texture with design. He selects the 
fabric because he likes it; because it expresses his own indi- 
viduality . . . but always with a definite, practical pur pose in mind. 


MANGONnE’s suit and topcoat in Pacific’s worsted-wool crepe toad 


Excerpts from 
Holdway’s Observations 
Over a Hundred 

Years Ago 


let, That the operative weaver loses by being fre- 
quently subjected to change of pattern, remodelling 
the mounting of his loom, and being subjected to 
getting short webs in place of long ones, his em- 
ployer fearing to be engaged or bound long with a 
design which may be pirated, and a change thus 
rendered necessary. 


2dly, The master manufacturer loses by the con- 
tinual outlay resulting from the above, and in many 
instances despairs of ever being able to get remunera- 
tion for his expenses and anxiety ; he therefore ceases 
to encourage talent or invention. 


Sdly, ‘The wholesale merchant loses, because it is 
necessary that variety in stock should always be a 
predominent feature in his business; but this he is 
not sure of commanding, even although he should 
order his goods from various manufacturing houses ; 
and thus he is saddicd with a stock of goods, all as 
nearly resembling each other as if they were the pro- 
duct of one establishment ; consequently he has re- 
course to foreign goods for that variety, which the 
preecnt system of copying precludes him from get- 
ting at home. 


4thly, The retail merchant loses from the same 
causes as the foregoing, being deluged with an over- 
ebundant supply of one style of goods, which, al- 
though he may have bought at a cheap rate, he is not 
unfrequently obliged to sell cheaper, as the public have 
been already satiated with the same style of goods . 


Sthly, The pattern designer loses by his very best 
exertions being kept in his folios in place of being 
sold ; and, should he add expense to them by travel- 
ling in the hope cf sales, he may, perchance, visit 
and show his productions to an unprincipled manu- 
facturing house, who, knowing he has no protection, 
do not scruple to appropriate to themselves his ideas, 
however new, adding, “ that they are obliged to him 
for showing his designs, and they will be glad to see 
him again!!!” 


6thly, The country at large loses much skill, if not 
genius, which a little countenance and protection 
would have kept in exercise and usefulness, and which 
would have increased and become more general than 
even the design pilfering system now followed in 
the same way in which truth dissipates the cobwebs 
of error in the moral world. 
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A FEW 


BRIEF REMARKS 


FANCY MANUFACTURERS, 
WHOLESALE MERCHANTS, 
RETAIL MERCHANTS, 

PATTERN DESIGNERS, AND OTHERS, 
NATIONAL WOVE MANUFACTURES, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 


EVILS ARISING FROM 


PIRACY OF DESIGNS. 


By T. B. HOLDWAY, 


TEACHER OF PRACTICAL PATTERN DRAWING TO THB 
HON. THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES FOR THE 
MANUFACTURES IN.SCOTLAND 


» compliment the French nation and our other continental oeigh- 
ro! ‘lity of Desiyn for Manufactures, | would be di-pssed to 
t for the manner in which they protect the inventions 


ther, than for all the ginality with which 


EDINBURGH : 


PRINTED BY A, MURRAY, 377, HIGH STREET. 


1839. 


WHEN WILL WE PROTECT OUR IDEAS? 


Elsewhere the creaior of fashion designs . . . and the firm which 


pays him . . . have the guarantee of law that his ideas are a good 


investment. But in America the creator is fair prey to all. 


As far back as the early 1830’s the government of Queen 
Victoria took cognizance of the fact that ideas are valuable prop- 
erty and deserved as much safekeeping as did material possessions. 
It passed an “Act for the Protection of Designs for Manufacturers 
from Piracy by Registration.” At the request of the Queen’s gov- 
ernment a Mr. T. B. Holdway addressed “a few brief remarks” to 
the “wove” manufacturers to help them apply the Act. 


What was considered brief in 1836 is long and tiresome in 
1947. Furthermore, in the intervening century science and in- 
dustry have given us an infinite variety of yarns, dyes and manu- 
facturing techniques; today’s manufacturer might well laugh at 
Mr. Holdway’s complaints about design piracy as he searches for 
cloth on which to put his designs . . . original or copied. 


But Mr. Holdway’s complaint is not so much with piracy per se, 
as with the underlying causes . . . and they hold true today just 
as they did in 1836. Piracy, he said, stems from lack of imagina- 
tion . . . which is true. Piracy is exercised by those who have 
neither the imagination nor the willingness to work for original 
ideas. Piracy hides its true raison d’etre behind the skirt of the- 
public-isn’t-ready ; or the-public-doesn’t-appreciate-good-design. 


vg v : 


Part of the responsibility for the recent firm stand by the con- 
suming public against the acceptance of less-than-satisfying mer- 
chandise can be traced directly to such an attitude on the part of 
too many factors in the textile industry ». . but they are of no 
concern in this particular matter. We are thinking in terms of those 
who are creators; those who have, even during the most trying as 
well as the most tempting period, continued to create and originate 
for the purpose of lending stature to the American textile industry. 

They need protection. They deserve protection. They will get it 
. . . sooner or later, depending on how completely the industry 


recognizes the ultimate benefit to all of its component parts, and 
how soon it works as a body to secure protection by law. 

The creator of an original design in France has for many years 
had such protection. The French government recognized the in- 
herent danger to one of its major industries if piracy were per- 
mitted to flourish, and took firm steps to abolish it. Why should not 
the American textile industry have similar policing . . . to guaran- 
tee the sanctity of ideas, which is in itself a strong stimulus to 


continued creativeness? P y 


As we go to press a new draft of a proposed Design Piracy Bill 
is being introduced in Congress. In broad form, it parallels the 
legislation which exists in other countries. In some quarters there 
is the feeling that the proposed Bill is too lax; in others, too tight. 
Very few national laws stand unchanged when weaknesses appear 
and it is our belief that, once put into operation, changes will 
suggest themselves as the industry gains operating experience 
under the rules of the new order. 

The important thing to remember . . . and for all industry mem- 
bers to drive toward . . . is this: If the American textile industry 
is to hold, let alone improve, its current position and stature and 
profits . . . then the stimulus of incentive-to-create must be present. 
It is naive to believe that the companies which spend vast sums in 
creative talent, in experimentation, in production of fresh ideas 
can long be expected to build their beautiful structures on the 


foundation of piracy. “Ser 


The world looks to the American fabrics industry for leadership 
now; leadership not alone in technical skills but in beauty and 
richness of product. It would be wise to hold that pinnacle, to 
buttress it by legal protection of its very foundation . . . creative- 
ness. You can help by letting your Congressman know how im- 
portant such legislation will be to America’s $8,000,000,000 
industry and all who live within it. 
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Another study of fabric industry problems by 
Howard Ketcham, American Fasrics’ consultant 
editor. The importance of the lighting system in 
bringing out the colors of fabrics as the designer 
intended them to appear is an old story to Mr. 
Ketcham, who has provided store-wide illumination 
programs for leading chains of department stores, 
specialty stores and other merchandisers of textile 
products. (see opposite page) 


Color Aberrations ... by Howard Ketcham. . . don’ make light of light,” advises 


AMERICAN Fasrics’ Consultant Editor on Color, Lighting and Display; “Illumination can make or mar the color and tex- 


ture appeal of fine fabrics, with the phenomena of human vision turning into sources of salespower under the pressure of 


color-keyed lightsources.” 


Students of a leading dramatic school settled down in their audi- 
torium to witness a scene performed by the most promising come- 
dians among their classmates. The curtain rose on a stage 
spotlighted in blue. The scene from a time-tested farce failed to 
amuse anyone. Finally the school director called a halt, and 
explained that he had deliberately spoiled the effect of the scene 
by ordering blue lighting, as a graphic demonstration of the value 
of color in arousing emotions. 

Replayed under the familiar yellow light of comedy, the scene 
aroused expected mirth. 


: 7 7 


It is a truism of the theater, learned painfully through the cen- 
turies of entertainment history, that comedy scenes must be played 
in certain rich, warm hues of yellow, straw or amber. Blue lighting 
denotes dramatic elements. In the days of candle-lighting, tapers 
were placed in colored shields to obtain the desired color reflec- 
‘tion on-stage. For three centuries the science of illumination has 


served the theater’s awareness of the importance of color in evok- 
ing a mood. 

In our era of electricity, whole scenes have developed emotional 
responses through use of color lighting. 


7 7 : 


At the sumptuous estate of Pierre S. duPont at Longwood, 
Pennsylvania, audiences in the private outdoor theater have been 
swayed in feeling under the impact of lights playing in color 
through a ring of fountain sprays at concerts, operetta per- 
formances and stage entertainments. 


7 7 7 


As long ago as World War I, the Russian composer Scriabin 
noted into the score of his symphony, “Prometheus, the Poem of 
Fire” a series of color notations directing a constant flow of light- 
ing changes as the musical themes developed. 

Hollywood’s technicolor films have also considered color and 

(please turn page) 


Color Aberration (continued) 


lighting to explain the shifting of moods. In Darryl Zanuck’s 
“Duel In The Sun”, a girl and a boy are swimming in a pool, 
with yellow-green light to denote the carefree, sunlit atmosphere. 
The yellow light above grows more intense, and the reflection of 
light on the water becomes deep red; feeling is deepened. The 
couple emerges from the water, a rosy light on the face of the 
girl. It’s love, Hollywood style. 


Commerce and Color 


The Age of Edison has highlighted an ages-old truth: the power 
of color to move man’s feelings has been refined through usage to 
arouse broadly definable psychological reactions. 


Modern business, alive to the drama of salesmanship, has taken 
hold of this power and has applied it to the science of merchan- 
dising. Color, keyed to lighting, is converted into a selling adjunct 
of commercial enterprise. 


Cities Service Oil Company, for example, has neatly solved the 
problem of denoting the regular and the premium gasoline. A 
special green color, of the purest chroma, has been adopted as a 
color theme for its service stations. Station roofs, stripes and 
lettering on the building, and the pump dispensing the regular 
gasoline are painted with this eye-attracting green. But the pump 
dispensing the premium brand of gasoline is painted in a durable 
red of exceptional chroma power. No other red is used in the 
service station exterior, anywhere. The one dab of attention-pull- 
ing red serves as a spotlight which has increased sales of premium 
gasoline 15% at stations where the color program is in effect. 


Color Taste Will Vary 


Why red? It compels notice. It contrasts strongly with the 
green, and with the white. Skillfully employed, red is a selling 
force in certain cases. 


Note . . . in certain cases. When industry first discovered the 
selling power of color—a generation ago, in the earliest cases— 
red was seized upon as a powerful sales stimulant. In recent years, 
however, a start has been made on studies of consumer color tastes 
in many items of consumer goods. In the course of studies 
requested of me, I have seen the dangers of generalities on the 
subject, beyond a single basic rule: 


A visual aberration is the flattening of the circles superimposed over the 
hexagons. Actually these are perfect circles. Place the magazine upright and 
oe feet across the room; at a distance the circles again are perfectly 
round. 
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Public taste varies according to merchandise, price range, 
section of the country, season . . . and from year to year! 

These facts about products and packages should be no surprise 
to the fabrics and apparel industries. Of all business, they have 
been most subject to the color whims of a changeable public. 

Other manufacturers have come to learn the same truth. Mir- 
rors offered in various shades of green, blue and amber suddenly 
began to outsell those in the traditional silver. Toothbrush manu- 
facturers found that in the lower price range, a red handle outsold 
all others, while the high-priced items sold best in amber hues. 
A survey this year, however, indicated a post-war favor for blue 
handles in the cheaper merchandise, and for translucent plastic 
in expensive items. 

It wasn’t forever amber! 

At the same time, merchants learned the importance of color 
in display. The incident of the variety store, which had been 
unable to dispose of a quantity of toothbrushes with yellow han- 
dles, has become a merchandising byword. The yellow-handled 
brushes were mingled in small quantities among those in other 
colors, instead of separate display. Many customers, attracted by 
the contrast, selected the previously unpopular items. 


Income Is Factor, Too 


The income range of purchasers also plays a role in color taste. 


Manufacturers of a household utility selling for $10 had a 
study made of customer preferences by income group. It was 
found that in the under-$2,500 class, the item sold best in blue; 
in the bracket up-to-$5,000, green was favored; the upper income 
purchasers favored gray. 


Habit plays a large role in color taste, too. A whim- 
sical illumination engineer literally nauseated dinner guests 
by switching on a set of lights covered with colored gelatin 
sheets, turning steaks whitish gray, celery to pink, salads 
to violet, peas to black, coffee to yellow, and milk to red. 
Such was the power of habit in food colors that some 
guests were literally taken ill. 


But lighting can as easily be made an asset. A Long Island 
hostess won success for her parties for years by using gelatin 
sheets, in magenta hue. The lights flattered the complexions of 
ladies present, turned gentlemen into flattering gallants and, in 
general, had a heady result equivalent to an early round of 
double-strength cocktails! 

The clever merchant does the same thing to put customers in 
the good-humored frame of mind that makes business. In rest 
rooms where feminine customers are wont to view themselves 
closely as they change makeup, a fluorescent combination of 
3500 K and soft-white lamps gives them the complexion they 
desire. Back on the sales floor, where lighting is planned to flatter 
the merchandise, the good-will engendered by such satisfaction 
is apt to pay off in sales. 

eee Oe 


Wherever we turn today, we see color in new roles. 

In the factory, color programs have increased production by 
easing eyestrain. By painting the walls of the inspection room of 
a textile mill a rose pink, the plant manager made it possible for 
girl inspectors to examine blue denim fabric for longer periods 
before fatigue slowed them down. Women sewing white nylon 
items complained of dizzy spells, which were ended when black 
needles and black footpedals were installed on sewing machines. 

Color contrast, within bounds, is employed to improve the 
caliber of workmanship and speed of production, and to reduce 
fatigue and accidents. Working parts of machinery are painted in 
hues which show up the color of materials more clearly. Bright 
colors warn of the danger of exposed gears and other moving 
parts. Machinery bodies are painted gray, walls gray-green, 
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In these illustrations, which color strikes the eye first? In the drawing on the left, the red; in the center sketch, the blue; on 
the right, the yellow. In each case the single unbroken line has more attraction power than the many broken lines in which other 
colors occupy a greater area of the sketch. Color does not always achieve greatest attention value as a result of hue strength or 


dominant area. 


floors neutral, ceilings over the line of vision white. Such measures 
have cut complaints of eyestrain from one to two thirds; reduced 
injuries up to 40 per cent; raised production up to 50 per cent. 
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At the same time, a color and lighting engineer faces the prob- 
lem of strain caused by too great a color contrast, resulting in 
glare. Where walls or machinery were observed to cause glare as 
background for the working materials, small screens have been 
installed behind the machinery in colors keyed to the hue of the 
materials. In a hosiery mill “topping” section, for example, 
screens of light, grayed blue were used. 


The science of color and lighting effects is a far step from the 
primitives’ appreciation of color, yet it is a logical development 
through the ages. 

Lighting installation must also be a consideration in the selec- 
tion of color. The different types of lighting sources, because of 
spectral characteristics, reflect colored surfaces in varied fashion. 
A blue-black surface is given a definite blue cast by the strong 
blue and violet lines of light from mercury-vapor lamps, while 
an incandescent light with its minute volume of blue would have 
less of a blue tinge. Typical mercury-vapor industrial lighting in- 
stallations would intensify blues, greens and violet colors, give a 
light-blue hue to silver, make red appear deep maroon with a 
brownish cast, turn bright orange to a pale washed tan, and leave 
black or white unchanged. 
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Savages judged ripeness of fruit by color, associated the red of 
flame with warmth, and in other ways gave meaning to the 
colors around them. 


Today we still prefer the reddest apple, and our insistence 
upon the deepest orange hue makes it incumbent upon producers 
and distributors to use artificial coloring on the skins of that 
fruit. Writers of radio’s singing commercials have convinced us 
that bananas do not belong in the refrigerator, but they cannot 


The color value of the yellow-red stripe in diagram alongside is affected by 
an outline in white, which accentuates the red elements. The white stripes 
also alter the appearance of the yellow background, which appears lighter than 
it does in the area to the left of the illustration. 


win us to select the tastier fruit with brown specks over those with 
solid yellow skins. 


Early Pigment Sources 


From an awareness of color about him, man came to seek color 
sources in the earth, plant and vegetable life, and other elements 
of his world. The Egyptians secured alizarine from the madder 
plant, green from malachite, yellow from orpiment. Indigo was 
obtained from a plant in Asia, carmine from the cochineal insect. 
Other pigments came from ores, and the Phoenicians learned to 
extract from molluscs of the sea a hueless secretion which turned 
purple when exposed to light or heat. 


The Ancients, Too, Understood Color 


The Egyptians were first to use the light reflection values of 
colors to practical purpose. Their homes, constructed practically 
without windows as a shield against the glare of the Nile Valley 
sunlight, were brightened with strong colors to reflect the light that 
was admitted. 


The Greeks, ever more progressive, set up color standardization 
conventions, such as their provision to allow no two adjoining 
architectural members or parts of a figure to appear in the same 
color. The Greek colorists contributed color realism, harmony, 
balance and rhythm to the development of man’s use of color, 
while the Romans at a later period introduced order and efficiency 


into the use of color. 
an 


Chinese and Persians produced masterpieces of color. The 
delicate colorings of early Ming and Sung porcelains are color 


(please turn page) 
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Color Aberration (continued) 


art at its best. The Orientals prized greens, particularly apple 
greens. Bluish-green grays, buffs, and creamy whites are other 
hues that set standards of color excellence. 

But it was a technical development that made possible the 
modern role in business of color. The invention of the first organic 
dye in 1856 by the English scientist Perkin made today’s reper- 
tory of color available. (Mauve was the first synthetic color 
produced.) The development of an American dye industry as an 
outgrowth of World War J signalled color’s entry into trade. 


See, Feel, Hear, Smell! 


Studies of the attention given to stimulation through each of 
the five senses revealed that we give 25 times more attention to 
what we see than to what we hear. 

Our ability to observe differences tells the same story about 
the respective keenness of our senses. 


The nose begins to tell difference in intensity of odor at 30 
per cent. 

The ear begins to observe difference in decibels of sound at 
10 per cent. 

The skin begins to react to difference in pressure at 5 per 
cent. 

But the eye begins to see change in foot-lamberts of illumina- 
tion brightness at 1.25 to 1.50 per cent. 


Our power to observe minute differences in the objects we see 
is caused by our responsiveness to color. Every optical sensation 
produced in the normal eye creates color. Color contrasts, in turn, 
make it possible to observe the shapes of objects. We can appre- 
ciate the importance of this fact from a test which showed that a 
single footcandle of lighting intensity made it possible to see a 
black button against a white card, but 1,000 footcandles were 
required to see the same button against a black card. Were it not 
for the fact that varying texture of button and card make it im- 
possible to duplicate the blackness of one on the other, the 
button might remain invisible. 


Color itself is not a quality of objects. The source 
of color is light, composed of waves of varying 
lengths which correspond to varying colors. A red 
dress is not red, of itself; the particles of dye 
pigment represent varying abilities to absorb or 
reflect the variety of rays from the lightsource. 
The dress looks red because the particles reflect 
the red rays of light, and absorb the greatest part 
of the other rays. 


The power of color discernment granted us is appreciated when 
we consider that there are millions of colors in the range of 
light-wavelengths which constitute the visible spectrum—a range 


Rods and Cones . . . The rod-shaped and cone-shaped nerve 
ends which make up the retina include from 110 to 125 million 
rods, which perceive movement in daytime and low-intensity light- 
sources at night. Various wavelengths stimulate the rods, which 
however do not of themselves transmit a color reaction to the 
brain. They are more responsive to blue than to red; for this 
reason, under low bri;htness conditions, we see blue in darkness 
better than red. The 6,800,000 cones provide color vision, with 
some question as to the process. One school of thought declares 
that a fluid similar to carotene, in each of the cones, is bl 
temporarily to a different extent by different wavelengths of light 
stimuli, transmitting the color sensation. Another theory has it 
that different cones respond to different wavelengths. 
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that goes from 350 billionths of a meter (ultra-violet) to 700 bil- 
lionths of a meter (infra-red). Light-wavelengths smaller than the 
ultra-violet rays include the cosmic rays, gamma rays and x-rays. 
Cosmic rays are so short that 100 billions of them measure less 
than a quarter-inch. Beyond the infra-red rays in the spectrum 
are waves in the radio band, ranging in known size up to those 
over 18 miles in length, used in wireless telegraphy. 


In using color for business and industrial purposes, it is pos- 
sible to measure the exactness of any attempt at duplication, by 
measuring the reflection factor. Since all materials will reflect 
all colors of the visible spectrum to some extent, we get a curve 
on a chart showing greater amounts of reflection energy at some 
wavelengths than at others. 

This permits a fabric manufacturer, for example, to have such 
a spectrophotometric chart made up on the colors selected for his 
fabrics line. The reproduction of the color in dyeing the fabrics 
can be checked with a certainty not possible through visual color 
matching, and the good money spent by the industry’s leaders 
on color may at least have the benefit of a fabric that closely 
approximates the color desired. 

The ability of the human eye to appreciate color is qualified 
by aberrations of vision which may be attributed to four factors: 


1. Defects of human vision 

2. After-effects of color vision 

3. Phenomena caused by color associations 
4. The effects of different types of lighting 


Consider that one child in five has visual defects, while seven 
out of 10 adults fail to see properly. The percentage with defec- 
tive vision rises from 23 at 15 years of age to 39 at 30 years, over 
50 at 40 years, and to 95 per cent at 60. 

Commonest visual defect related to color vision is color blind- 
ness. This abnormality is of a variety of types. Some persons are 
blind to a single color in the spectrum, either to reds, to greens, or 
to blues. This lack of visual sensitivity varies in degree, and in 
certain physiological bases which we need not discuss here. In 
some cases color blindness extends to a point where only light- 
dark perception is possible. 

Five per cent of men are color-blind, according to a report of 
the National Safety Council, while a smaller percentage of women 
have the defect. A study of New York City high school students 
showed 5 per cent of boys, and less than half of 1 per cent of girls 
suffering from the defect. 

5 ee 

An Army study revealed that 1 out of 55 persons could not tell 
red from green, but 1 out of 50 failed to differentiate between 
green and brown. 

The first such study was made in 1794 by John Dalton, the 


famous chemist who wore the scarlet gown of a Doctor of Civil 
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Laws at Oxford University under the impression that it matched 
the evergreen trees that dotted the university lawns! 

Some business executives require the letter R after figures 
in statements that are otherwise shown in red to represent a deficit 
—they are color-blind and know it! 

The second element in color aberrations is the range of phe- 
nomena resulting from the after-images seen by the eye after 
looking intensely at color. When we look at a strong primary 
color (one with great purity, or with little grayness) for a sufhi- 
cient length of time, an after-image representing the complemen- 
tary color is seen. A shop featuring spring hats in fawn can 
heighten the effect with walls colored in contrasting purple-blue. 

The eye, passing from color to color as it sends impulses to the 
brain in minute fractions of a second, retains one color impres- 
sion as it turns to the next. This phenomenon is the basis of the 
color television technique proposed by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, which transmits red, blue and green in turn, 1/120th 
of a second apart. The persistence of human vision blends them 
into the colors as originally caught by the television camera. 

Columbia’s demonstrations have indicated that the mechanical 
transmission of this sort permits an accurate reproduction of 
proposes to delay color television until electronic methods of tele- 
colors. The outcome of the CBS controversy with RCA, which 
proposes to delay color television until electronic methods of tele- 
vision reproduction of color are perfected, will strongly affect 
the fabrics industry, which stands to gain more than any other 
when radio advertising is supplanted by color television. Already, 
a fabric concern—Botany Worsted Mills—has taken the lead as 
an early advertiser in black-and-white television. 


How Colors Change 


Another type of.color phenomenon which produces oddities of 
vision is that introduced when colors are associated side by side. 
Colors which are contrasts intensify one another when placed side 
by side. We can obtain such contrasts by use of a color wheel, 
such as that shown in the first issue of AMERICAN FarIcs. 

On the other hand, colors which are not contrasts tend to change 
appearance when placed side by side. Put a red beside a yellow, 
and the red looks bluish, while the yellow inclines toward green. 

When two colors are placed side by side they will influence each 
other in such a way that they will appear different than when seen 
separately. Red of light value, placed beside a dark yellow, will 
appear darker and bluer; the yellow will take on a greenish hue. 

Black and white are splendid foils for colors, making them 
brighter and refreshing the eye. In the accompanying illustration, 
the white hairline beside the yellow-red stripe makes the stripe 
look bluer while the yellow background is grayed. Black outlines 
make adjoining colors lighter and purer. 

But the main element in the aberrations of vision revolves 
about the effect of lighting on color. 


Effect of Lighting 


As mentioned previously, our color vision depends upon the 
color spectrum of the lightsource. Different types of lighting offer 
varying strengths of light-wavelengths. This is illustrated by a 
study developed by C. L. Crouch, technical secretary of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. He found that the red region 
of the spectrum provided 23.5 to 25 per cent of the strength of an 
incandescent lightsource, compared to 19.5 per cent for white 
fluorescent. A General Electric Company bulletin divides the 
spectrum strength percentages as follows: 

Red- Yellow- Blue- 
Orange Green Violet 


Incandescent Lamp (100 Watts)..... 24.5 72 3.1 
Daylight Fluorescent (40 Watts)... 15. 78 72 


Fluorescent lighting itself varies in the spectrum strength of 
different types of lamps. Daylight fluorescents lack strength in 
the red end of the spectrum, the small percentage differences 


showing up strongly in the appearance of objects under the 
respective types of lamp. The 3500-white, 4500-white and soft- 
white lamps show a respective increase in energy at this end. How- 
ever, none has the strength in red found in incandescent lighting. 

Familiar color aberrations resulting from lightsource qualities 
include the black appearance of midnight blue in incandescent 
light. A deep cream wallpaint which looks yellowish under incan- 
descent light is bluish under daylight fluorescent, intensified by 
an effective cream color by 3,500-degree fluorescent, and grayed 
under soft white fluorescent. 

Similar effects are observed when fabrics are seen under dif- 
ferent types of lighting. 

Illustrations on the next page show three colors, and a type of 
lighting which is most appropriate to each, because of their 
respective strength in one region of the spectrum. 


A common procedure in the history of a fabric item offers a comedy 
in four acts: 

1. The stylist works in daylight; 

2. The store buyers purchase in showrooms 
lighted by daylight fluorescent lamps; 

3. The customers buy garments in the lights 
provided by a store, most frequently incan- 
descent; even if fluorescent, they are seldom 
of the same type of lamp, or in volume pro- 
viding the same foot-candle intensity pro- 
vided in showrooms or in the home; 

4. As worn by the customers, the garments are 
seen in daylight, and under shaded incan- 
descents. 


The greatest of color distortions is the picaresque story of a 
fabric from creation by designer and mills, to its service for the 
ultimate consumer. 


Fabric makers spend fortunes on color selections, but the 
retail merchandising of their products permits anything to happen 
to the colors of their goods as the consumer sees them. Both in 
lighting intensity and in types of illumination, the retailer in many 
cases gives little thought to the true satisfaction of public needs. 

A required intensity of lighting for a specialty shop or the main 
floor of a department store, in a major city, is 40 foot-candles. For 
upstairs floors of department stores, or for specialty shops in 
smaller cities, 20 to 30 foot-candles is sufficient. 

In comparison, consider that at a distance of one foot from a 
good reading lamp in your living room, you have 40 footcandles. 
Two feet from the lamp your light intensity is 25 footcandles. 

Stores throughout the country today, although they may be 
progressive in other merchandising features, are apt in many cases 
to furnish a level of four footeandles or even less. 


Importance of Proper Lighting 


As usual, progressive merchants are doing something. A survey 
conducted a year ago, when a billion-dollar budget for store 
remodeling in 1946 was in prospect, revealed that 75 per cent of 
the merchants who planned any store improvements had a budget 
included for new lighting fixtures. Today, with restrictions 
removed and much of the deferred work now in prospect, it is 
doubly important that those working on new lighting installations 
for departments offering fabrics and apparel to the public be 
informed on particular lighting requirements of merchandise. 
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The new trend is exemplified by a budgeting approach adopted 
by a leading department store on New York’s Herald Square. 
Appreciating the value of proper lighting in merchandising, the 
store coordinates new illumination installations with display 
department and advertising staff. The budget for such expendi- 
tures, instead of being charged entirely against building and 
maintenance, is divided between such costs and the display and 
advertising budgets. (continued on page 80) 
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Color Aberrations (continued) 


Incandescent lighting — or Soft-White Fluorescent — is rich in 
the red end of the visible spectrum. The colored rays emitted by the 
incandescent bulb in this illustration offer an approximation of the 
relative strength of wavelengths representing each of the colors. Be- 
cause of the strength of yellows and reds in incandescent lighting, this 
type of bulb warms up a red or yellow fabric, because the red or 
yellow particles in the fabric dye pigment will reflect the strength of 
yellow waves to the eye. Therefore, an incandescent lighting fixture 
is more desirable for such a color as the Golden Fawn featured in 
the spring line of Dobbs hats. This light source would give a muddy 
appearance to a green fabric, because the great amount of red light- 
waves results in a greater reflection of red than is desirable for 
accurate perception of the color. 


Daylight Fluorescent is richest in the blue end of the spectrum. 
This lamp has a graying tendency; therefore, grayish-blue fabrics 
are distorted very little under this light. Daylight fluorescents have 
a cool effect, for the same reason, and are therefore particularly 
appropriate to displays of heavy woolens. A piece of red cloth would 
appear purple under this light, however. Color seen here is Pan 
American Blue being used by the Pan American Airways. 
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Lighting Colors and Fabric Colors . . . There is no such thing as true 


daylight — a fact which should be made known to every salesperson in fabrics departments 
who will face the customer’s question, “How will this look in true daylight?” Daylight 
varies with weather, time of day, season, and location in its distribution of spectrum colors. 
Each color represents a wavelength, and different types of light sources break down into 
different quantities of the colors of various wavelengths. For this reason, various colors in 
fabrics are best appreciated under different types of light. 


This series of three illustrations approximates the strength of lightwaves in various 
colors in three common types of display lighting fixtures. It shows how these may be used 
appropriately for certain colors which will be featured in 1947 in fabrics and other industries. 

(please turn page) 


The 4500 K Fluorescent light is rich in the blue and green region 
of the visible spectrum, but weak in the red end. This lighting brings 
out the green particles in the fabric’s dye pigments. It is a better light 
for blue-greens than for yellow-greens. A piece of yellow cloth would 
appear greenish in this light. Color approximated here is the new 
Cities Service Green just adopted by that corporation. 
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Color Aberration (continued) 


Different types of merchandise, of course, require lighting of 
different intensity and color characteristics. 

Fabric and apparel departments require an overall intensity of 
10 to 50 footcandles, depending on the quality of light and texture 
of fabrics. It should be considered, however, that dark winter 
colors absorb more, light, reflect less, than summer hues. More 
lighting is needed in the same department at the season for sales 
of winter merchandise. Where soft light is used, or where fabrics 
of rough textures are on display a higher level is required. 


7 7 7 


Lighting should properly be of varied types in such departments 
as fabrics and apparel sections, to permit items to be viewed under 
the proper light for each color. 

Fluorescent lamps, for example, should not be used alone to 
show many red items in the fabrics line; some reds, such as those 
with purple undertones, may be viewed under soft-white fluor- 
escents. Because there is deficiency in radiation of the phosphor 
in the fluorescent tubes in the far red end of the spectrum, 
unmodified fluorescent lighting does not provide proper spectrum 
strength to bring out the hue of fabrics whose dye pigments reflect 
red—fabrics we call “red.” 

Chartreuse, on the other hand, is made brighter under fluor- 
escent light than under daylight itself—because of the strength in 
the green section of the spectrum. Certain blues are also made 
stronger by fluorescent strength in blue. 

Incandescent lighting, strong in yellow and red portions of the 
spectrum, is not as suitable as daylight or 4500 degree fluorescent 
lamps for display of fabrics in the blue and green ranges. 


It should be realized that there is a difference 
between illumination that attempts to duplicate 
certain daylight conditions and illumination de- 
signed to flatter various fabric hues. Daylight con- 
ditions, of course, are themselves variable; the 
outdoor light varies in its spectrum strengths ac- 
cording to time of day, cloudiness, season and 
location on the earth. On a sunny day the amount 
of red and yellow in the spectrum increases toward 
late afternoon, as the angle of the sun toward 
the observer’s location changes. A blue sky offers 
a different spectrum from a cloudy overcast. 


In 1931 an international standard was established, following an 
examination of natural lighting throughout the globe, by the 
International Commission on Illumination. This standard, repre- 
senting mean daylight condition, is described as 6500° Kelvin, 
a scale which describes light based on its color temperature. 


Typical Kelvin readings in common lightsources are: 


ee I wis. si cccintigesicteitenpLeesondasevesntaberanrass 5400-5800 
| ERE Con ORE oie a 6250-6700 
Overcast sky light at noom.............-.........0..-000-+- 2700-7000 
Bee RT oii cats ise insciccipescp abel 12000-26000 
Incandescent (200 Watts) ....................--.-+--++- 2828 
Incandescent daylight lamp........................--.----- 3500-4000 
Daylight fluorescent lamp......................120...0+-+- 6500 
COINS sain Aida teci since igithaniemhbcannatibebeialt 1936 


The test of overcast sky light showed the above range in 80 
per cent of the cases in the Northern Hemisphere temperate zone. 
It has been found possible to come closest to duplication of the 
ICI daylight standard illuminant by combining special incandes- 
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cent lamps in a fixture, one producing light at 7500 degrees Kelvin 
and one at 2200. This fixture is widely used in color matching 
work in the fabrics industry. 


What does this research in illumination offer for the consumer 
buying fabric merchandise? Natural daylight itself, being so 
varied, seldom duplicates the theoretical standard. Garments are 
seen in use under sunlight, blue sky light, overcast light and under 
incandescent lighting in homes and in public places. In short, 
there is no such thing as seeing the goods under the true light. 

There is no such thing as true light, any more than there is 
true color. 


The best that can be done is to show fabric merchandise to the 
consumer under a sufficient intensity of light, measured in foot- 
candles, and under the types of lighting which bring out the best 
in the reflection elements so carefully put into the goods by joint 
effort of designer, color stylist, manufacturer, dyestuff producer, 
and dyer. 

ee Pe. 

To meet the time when fabrics will have to fight for sales, how- 
ever, there is a program which the industry might well undertake 
in its own behalf. 


The program is one of good-will: to educate its personnel at all 
levels, and to inform the public of what may be expected when 
the goods purchased are seen under different lighting conditions. 


Suggested Basic Program 


1. The fabric industry, in cooperation with the lighting indus- 
try, should work out a standard lighting system which will do jus- 
tice to merchandise at point of sale. Such a lighting installation 
will include various types of lamps, whose output together covers 
all wave-lengths. Merchandise will be shown to the buying public 
under the respective lamps which flatter the respective colors of 
different items—goods of red, yellow or orange hues under incan- 
descent fixtures or fluorescents with soft-white lamps; greens under 
the 4500 degree Kelvin fluorescent lamp which is rich in the blue 
and green region; blues under the daylight fluorescent lamp which 
is richest in the blue end of the spectrum. 


2. Once such a standard program is developed, the fabric 
industry should sponsor its use by manufacturers in their show- 
rooms and by retailers on the sales floor. This will not, of course, 
obligate the manufacturer to underwrite the retailer in changing 
illumination fixtures, but it will mean that as progressive mer- 
chants make the changes others will follow suit to keep up with 
the merchandising parade. 

3. Development of color card labels by the fabric industry, to 
show in printed colors how each item in their color line will 
appear under daylight, home incandescent, and under a fluores- 
cent lamp. With such a card, the customer at the store can roughly 
check the variation to be expected by comparison with the store 
lighting under which it is displayed. Such a comparison will cut 
the returns of merchandise due to dissatisfaction with color, elim- 
inating some of the inventory confusion resulting from returns. 

4. Educational activities should be conducted either by the 
industry, or by those individual manfacturers of progressive 
nature who are ready to reap the advantages obtained when all 
levels of merchandising personnel are informed adequately about 
the goods they sell. Educational material, in the hands of design- 
ers, store buyers and sales personnel will permit intelligent selec- 
tion of goods for sale, proper display and meaningful sales treat- 
ment of customers when the inevitable question is raised: 

“How will this look on me when I get it home?” 
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Now, in a period of prosperity, the fabric industry has good 
opportunity to prepare for whatever conditions lie ahead by pre- 
paring to furnish an increasingly discriminating public with an 
intelligent service. — Howard Ketcham. 


“ .. look up at the stars’ 


A WORK OF ART is vivid transient perception, so crystallized in permanent 
form by the perceiver as to remain vibrant for others. Such perception may 
range from those moments of clearer observation common to us all, through 
the acute awareness of life and‘ nature scarce even among artists, to frag- 
mentary glimpses of facts and principles which, whether perceived or not, 
condition man’s existence. 


—THOMAS ForRMAN and BRYAN HOLME 


On the following pages, AMERICAN FaBRics has reproduced, with permission of the editors, 
Thomas Forman and Bryan Holme, several selections from the new book Poet's Camera. The book 
itself is published by the American Studio Books of New York. Reproduction in photogravure by 
Photogravure and Color Company. 
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In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth 
was waste and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep: and the 
spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. And God said, Let there be 
light: and there was light. And God saw the light, that it was good: and God 
divided the light from the darkness. And God called the light Day, and the 


darkness he called Night. And there was evening and there was morning, 


one day. 


TEXT: From Genesis (Chapter 1) 
PLATE: “Nebula” by Mt. Wilson Observatory 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 


Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 


With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”’—that is all 


Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
TEXT: From“ Ode to a Grecian Urn” by John Keats 


PLATE: “Grecian Vase” from Metropolitan Museum of Art by 
Edward Milla 
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To a man who knows nothing, mountains are mountains, 
waters are waters and trees are trees. But when he has 


studied and knows a little, mountains are no longer moun- 


tains, waters no longer waters and trees no longer trees. 


But when he has thoroughly understood, mountains are 


once again mountains, waters are waters and trees are trees 


TEXT: Old Zen Saying 


PLATE: “Tree” by Ronimund Bissing 


The fog comes 


on little cat feet. 


It sits looking 
over harbour and city 
on silent haunches 


and then moves on. 


“Fog” by Carl Sandburg 
“Mist on the Thames” by Bill Brandt 
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We were two green rushes by opposing banks, 


And the small stream ran between. 
Nor till the water beat us down 

Could we be brought together, 
Not till the winter came 
Could we be mingled in a frosty sleep 

Locked down and close. 


TEXT: “Poem” by]. Wing, translated by E. Powys Mathers 
PLATE: “The Reed” by Edward Quigley 


I shall say you were young and your arms straight and your mouth scarlet 
I shall say you will die and none will remember you 
Your arms change and none remember the swish of your garments 


Nor the click of your shoe. . . 


(What is a dead girl but a shadowy ghost 


Or a dead man’s voice but a distant and vain affirmation 
Like dream words most) 


Therefore I will not speak of the undying glory of women .. . 


TEXT: “Not Marble...” by Archibald MacLeish 
PLATE: “At the Window” by Maya Deren 
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... And great clouds and might and full of wrath shall be lifted up, and the 


star, that they may destroy all the earth, and them that dwell therein, and they 
shall pour out over every high and eminent one a terrible star, fire, and hail, 
and flying swords, and many waters, that all plains may be full, and all rivers, 
with the abundance of those waters. And they shall break down the cities 
and walls, mountains and hills, trees of the wood, and grass of the meadows, 
and their corn . . . then shall the dust and smoke go up into the heaven, and 
all they that be about her shall bewail her. And they that remain shall do 


service unto them that have put her in. . . . 


TEXT: From the Apocrypha, Esdras Il (Chapter XV ) 
PLATE: “Atomic Bomb Attack.” O ficial Photo, U.S. A.A.F. 


* 


From the Note-book of 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. ..... 


Tre basis of political economy is non-interference. The only safe rule is found 
in the self-adjusting meter of demand and supply. Do not legislate. Meddle, and 
you snap the sinews with your sumptuary laws. Give no bounties: make equal 
laws: secure life and property, and. you need not give alms. Open the doors of 
opportunity to talent and virtue, and they will do themselves justice, and property 
will not be in bad hands. In a free and just commonwealth, property rushes from 
the idle and imbecile, to the industrious, brave and persevering. 


The laws of nature play through trade, as a toy-battery exhibits the effects 
of electricity. The level of the sea is not more surely kept, than is the equilibrium 
of value in society, by the demand and supply; and artifice.or legislation punishes 
itself by reactions, gluts, and bankruptcies. 


The sublime laws play indifferently through atoms and galaxies. Whoever 
knows what happens in the getting and spending of a loaf of bread and a pint of 
beer —that no wishing will change the rigorous limits of pints and penny loaves: 
that, for all that is consumed, so much less remains in the basket and. pot; but what 
is gone out of these is not wasted, but well spent, if it nourish his body, and enable 
him to finish his task — knows all of political economy thatthe budgets of empires 
can teach him. The interest of petty economy is this symbolization of the great 
economy; the way in which a house and a private man s methods tally with the 
solar system, and the laws of give and take, throughout nature; and however wary 
we are of the falsehoods and petty tricks which we suicidally play off on each other, 
every man has a certain satisfaction, whenever his dealing touches on the inevitable 
facts: when he sees that things themselves dictate the price, as they always tend 
to do, and, in large manufactures, are seen to do. 7 7 7 


There is in all our dealings a self-regulation that supersedes chaffering. You 
will rent a house, but must have it cheap. The owner can reduce the rent, but so 
he incapacitates himself from making proper repairs, and the tenant gets not the 
house he would have, but a worse one; besides, that a relation a little injurious is 
established between landlord and tenant. 7 7 7 All salaries are reckoned on con- 
tingent, as well as on actual services. “If the wind were always southwest by west, 
said the skipper, “women might take ships to sea.” One might say, that all things 
are of one price; that nothing is cheap or dear; and that the apparent disparities 
that. strike us are only a shopman’'s trick of concealing the damage in your bargain. 
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HENRY L. JACKSON REPORTS: 


WHITE FLANNELS . . . WHITE 
GARBARDINES ... AND BLAZER 
BLUE FLANNELS BEING WORN 


AT SOUTHERN RESORTS 


Sane TE 


The newest style trend observed in Florida Eastern resorts as well as 
European watering places, is the “White Suit.” These were most 
popular in a light weight flannel, although several were observed in 
gabardine. Last summer at Southampton, L. I., white slacks in flannel 
or gabardine were outstanding. At the left, Xavier Cugat. well known 
orchestra leader, seen in the south wearing a light weight double 
breasted white suit. 


The second important style trend for warm weather wear, “Blazer 
Blue.” This is a bright blue taken from the increasingly popular blue 
flannel Blazer. This particular style has been growing in importance 
for the past several seasons, and it is expected by summer 1947 to 
have wide spread acceptance. The bright blue color of this flannel 
Blazer has many possibilities for summer sportswear. The photograph 
at the right shows the popular double breasted blue Blazer. 
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INVESTMENT: 


An Open Afternoon...an Open Mind... an Open Eye...and a visit to the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art can Offer Boundless Ideas for the Creator of Textile Designs 


A brief review of even a cross section of the fabric designs 
offered to the American public during the last few years reveals 
plainly enough that daring, ingenuity and good taste have been 
employed in an effort to bring new and compelling designs to a 
consumer market capable of absorbing better and more sophisti- 
cated merchandise. 

We wish to point out that perhaps even greater daring and 
originality in searching for source material may well reveal un- 
tapped and unexploited talents rarely discovered in the conven- 
tional streams or channels. In our last issue, we posed the ques- 
tion: “What is a Good Textile Design Worth?” . . . and followed 
through with a case history of schoolmarm Rowlett. 


It is, and will be our purpose in collaboration with Mr. Herman 
Wechsler, our art consultant, to reproduce from time to time 
works of art by individuals who never thought of woven or 
printed textiles as the ultimate use of their sketches or paintings. 
It is our belief that a freshness in point of view and spontaneity 
in design and execution may well be the result. Good contempo- 
rary art and inspiration from the past — the textile industry 
needs larger measures of both. 

On the following pages, for instance, we show you what an 
afternoon at the museum can bring forth; how art may readily 
serve as a treasury of motives to give modern interpretations which 


may easily fit into the scheme of contemporary fashion. 


On Pace Opposite: From origin in East Indies to the United States via Jamaica and Nassau . . . bold, splashy colors and patterns for summer sportswear. 
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An Open Eye, An Open Mind (continued) 


THE Sitver BrocapeE breathes spring, 
sunshine and gaiety for a bedroom win- 
dow . . . enchanting richness for a living 
or dining room inspiration for a drapery 
and upholstery fabric . . . and a pattern 
motif in simplified form for almost any 
type of weave or print. 


COLOR PRINT MADE OF SILVER BrocaDE; 18TH CENTURY PERSIAN, 
FROM THE NEAR EASTERN TEXTILE DIVISION OF THE METROPOLITAN. 


Pict Uae... 2 


THIs LOVELY off-shade of green-blue sug- 
gests itself for a sport dress, an evening 
gown, a scarf... yes, and for men’s 
sportswear as well. 


PLATE SHOWN IS GLAZED EARTHENWARE OF THE SAME ORIGIN AS 
THE 17TH CENTURY TURKISH JUG ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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REMEMBER ADRIAN’S superb rendering 
of the Etruscan warrior inspired by the 
Metropolitan Museum’s great fashion 
show in 1945? What scarf-maker can fail 
to get an idea from the sailboat motive 
in the sketch rendered alongside? Or try 
the sailboat for a drapery . . . for play- 
clothes. And the color . . . inspiration 
itself. 


GLAzED EARTHENWARE JuG, TuRKIsH, Asta Minor, 17TH CENTURY 
FROM THE METROPOLITAN’S EASTERN CERAMIC COLLECTION. 


Is THE fabric fashion trend towards 


stripes? The leaf motif on stripes suggests 
itself as a fabric fashion idea . . . for 
draperies and other home uses . . . but 
equally for a woman’s dress or a man’s 
dressing gown. 


Detar or Courtiers wITH Roses, Tapestry, (TOURNAI, FRANCE) 
aBouT 1440; FROM THE METROPOLITAN’S TAPESTRY COLLECTION. 
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An Open Mind, an Open Eye (continued) 


Fun, merriment and frolic 
— all the charm of child- 
hood captured by Marga- 
ret Rowlett in these de- 
signs for Cohama Fabrics. 
The little girl’s dress is 
by Riegel & Dechter. 


Me Ne a ee 


“LL 
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HERE'S HOW COHAMA DID IT 


Remember this watercolor which appeared in the first issue of 
AMERICAN Fasrics? Almost simultaneously Cohama engaged 
Margaret Rowlett to do a series of original sketches for children’s 
apparel fabrics. Miss Rowlett produced eight, each keyed to a cen- 
tral theme, which were then reproduced for practical textile print- 
ing requirements. Each design in the series has its own name, which 
will lend to its promotion. They will appear on Cohama Pancoast, 
a washable spun rayon especially suited to the end use. Here are 
six of the designs. 


ee ee oa ee 


Portrait of a Member of the Este Family, ca. 1470 — Cosimo Tura 
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A Cuuinese Print of a giant Manchu peony becomes a’classic American drapery Drarery Fasric for a man’s room or library has a virile design motif stemming 
through the magic touch of designer Dorothy Liebes. (Original on opposite page) from this Inca sculpture found in the Peruvian Andes, 


Inspiration is where you find it... 


Goodall proves that historical eras, widely separated in time, 


oan be a well of inspiration for the diversified tastes of present-day Americans. 


ARCHITECTURAL renderings of 19th century houses inspire this sophisticated Goodall A Perstan Miniature of 2000 years ago gave Tammis Keefe the inspiration for this 


drapery fabric which has been named “Metropole.” boldly designed 20th century living room fabric. 
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Tue Ramyana InpIAN Emproipery in colors and tinsel on cotton with double running and outline stitches. From the Collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE EPIC OF RAMA AND THE MONKEYS 


HE MAIN incidents of India’s great epic, the Ramyana, are 

embroidered on an 18th century Indian cotton in the Metro- 
politan Museum. The scenes are scattered to form a decorative 
design, with little regard for connection in time or place, but the 
figures and their grouping tell most of the story clearly. 


Rama, Prince of Oudh, the hero of the epic, was beloved by 
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men and beasts for his goodness and gentleness. Only his father’s 
youngest wife hated him because he was preferred to her own son 
as heir to the throne of Oudh. So she tricked her husband into 
sending Rama into exile in the wilderness for fourteen years, leav- 
ing the kingdom in her son’s hands. 


Sita, Rama’s beautiful wife, and Lakshman, his loyal brother, 


-r 


Rama, THE Hero, Sita, his wife, and Lakshman, his brother, go into exile. 


Wirn tHe Bears and monkeys, Rama plans the siege of Lanka to save Sita. 


determined to share his exile. The three set forth on their long 
journey, the men wearing clothes of bark fitted to the rude life 
before them but Sita is robed in silk; for when she saw the rough, 
nun-like garments which were brought to her she “trembled like 
a doe before the snare and wept.” 

After ten years of wandering and innumerable adventures, all 
told in the design, the story comes to a climax with a fierce battle 
in which Rama, who has been aided all along by the good and wise 
monkeys, kills Ravana, king of the evil spirits, with a magic arrow. 


The gods rejoice at Ravana’s death, which they themselves had 


Ps sn 4, Li 


An Evm Spirit in the shape of a golden deer lures Rama into the forest. 


Wuen Tueir Exire ends, Rama, Sita and Lakshman return with joy to Oudh. 


been unable to bring about, and promise Rama anything he might 
ask. He begs that all the bears and monkeys slain in combat for 
his sake might be restored to life, and immediately they arise, 
asking like sleepers who awake, “What has happened?” 


The fourteen years of exile are now over; and Rama, Sita, and 
Lakshman return with joy to Oudh. There, though the embroidery 
does not show this part of the story, the bears and monkeys visit 
them, joined by their wives whom Sita had invited. And there 
Rama governs so wisely that “all men were glad and merry” 
and live a thousand years. — MARGARET R. SCHERER. 
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Modern screen printing . . . is a distinctive art practiced today by relatively 
a handful of Americans. Stemming from a process which closely resembles that used a thousand years ago in a Swiss 
monastery (for manuscript illumination), screen printing combines both the technology of industry and the individual atten- 
tion to detail of the artist. Screen printing in the United States today is unmatched, say the experts, anywhere else in the world. 
American Fabrics takes you behind the scenes to show you the processes in the creation of a fine screen print. Here is the 


step-by-step story of Redemption — a screen print by Doucet. 


1. First step in the creation of a fine screen print is the painstakingly 


2. Opaquing the color tracing is the next step required in the prepara- 
careful tracing of the design by specially trained artists. 


tion of the screen. The technique demands precise craftsmanship. 


3. Photography is used to copy the completed design on clear acetate 4. The opaque negative obtained from the darkroom is used in contact 
sheets. This darkroom scene is an important step in the process. printing the design on sensitized screens, one for each color. 


( please turn page) 
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Screen Printing (continued) 


5. Colors to be used in the final print are selected by technical experts 
who strive to carry out the inspirational theme of the subject. 


7. Hand screening plants store their prints in row upon row. When 
ready for use, workers remove the design selected from the racks. 


®. Heated 320 foot tables are used when unrolling the cloth. The fabric 
must be pinned down by hand on either side for proper working. 
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G. Huge vats are used to mix the colors used. After the color is con- 
sidered ready for use, it is transferred to small copper pitchers. 


8%. From fabric storage bins comes the type and quality material to be 
used. It is taken to the main work room for proper processing. 


10. Color is poured from copper pitcher to frame se that it can be 
swept into the fabric. The pressure is important and must be exact. 


11. Large squeegees are used by the workmen to sweep the color across 


12. Steaming is the next step, but the fabric must be rolled into a 
the fabric. Design repeats are indicated by raised table stops. 


special paper to eliminate the possibility of unusual heat effects. 


sche EL ETE 


13. Fabric cylinders are hung on large spools in boxcar-like frames 
that move into precision-built ovens heated to high temperatures. 


14. The fabric, somewhat stiffened by the steam, is softened by care 
fully tossing it across cylinders that whirl it through water bins. 


15. The decatizing process sees the fabric rolled into 600 yard blankets 
and steam forced through it again for fullness and texture. 


1G. Ready for sale to the high fashion creator, the Redemption print 
is inspected by Doucet partners, Bernard Davies and Louis Levine. 
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AMERICAN FABRICS 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF TOUCH 


... Man, wondrous piece of complicated 


machinery, is composed of a multitude 


of ingenious parts... and no part 


is more wonderful or complicated a piece 


of mechanism than the hand. 
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Every part of the human body has 
its special sensitivity to touch . . . with the degree of this sensitivity 
depending directly on the number and dispersion of the touch 
corpuscles. The most sensitive is the tongue, where two points 
a scant millimeter apart can be perceived separately. The next 
most sensitive are the fingertips, most commonly used for the per- 


, 


2 mm, 6.5 mm. 


ception of the texture and feel of things. Two points are perceived 
separately by the fingers when they are two millimeters apart; 
by the lips, one half as sensitive as the fingers, when they are 
four millimeters apart; by the tip of the nose when 6.5 millimeters 
apart by the cheeks when 11 millimeters apart; on the forehead, 
35 millimeters; and in the back, 65 millimeters apart. 

(please turn page) 
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The Physiology of Touch (continued) 


The hypersensitivy of the hand to touch is not an accident of 
nature, but a logical protective measure dating from the time when 
science says man had no sight mechanism. It is, in a way, akin to 
the action of certain flowers which fold their petals under certain 
conditions. The touch sense in man is developed to a point where 
the hand often sees more than is immediately apparent to the eye. 


The sensation of touch is frequently as much a deciding factor in 
the approval of a fabric as is optical appearance. The men and 
women who work in fine fabrics have a more highly developed 
sense of touch, learning through their fingertips as much as 
through the eyes. The sense of touch is developed through self- 
training, and can reach a fine level through continual application 
and awareness of the physiology of touch. 


In the course of the average day the eye en- 
counters...and accepts without special reaction 
many textures to which the hand lends an 


added dimension. 


Make this test: Study carefully the photograph at the left, and 
then list below the various textures which your eye can determine. 
Then, compare the list with the number of textures which your 
hand would find. You will, we believe, be surprised to note how 
much more is seen by the hand than by the eye. 


These are the textures seen by the hand as it runs down the photo- 
graph: the lusciousness of the wool felt hat; the ribby hat band; 
the silkiness of the hair; the creaminess of the skin; the cool slip- 
pery sunglasses; the stickiness of the lipstick; the nubby rough- 
ness of the ascot; the cold metal of the jewelry; the shaggy fleece 
of the sweater; the flannel texture of the suit; the suede handbag; 
the hard metal of the bag ornament; the fuzziness of the gloves; 
the fleeciness of the wool house; the pebbly leather brogues; the 
sharp wiry grass underfoot. 


How many did your eye get? How many would your hand reveal? . 
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WHAT WAS ITS ORIGIN? 


The fascinating derivations of many of 


our textile names are told here in capsule form. 


. One of the Channel Islands is honored by this popular woven 


or knitted fabric well known to all. JERSEY. 


. This heavily-sized material was first made in Bokhara, in 


southern Russia. BuCKRAM. 


. In the halcyon days of the “Louis-Kings” of France, their 


servants wore livery known as “the cord of the king.” What is 
the cloth known as today? Corpuroy. 


. The Latin Crassus means coarse. Today the fabric is a popu- 


lar linen dress fabric. CRAsH. 


. The city of Nimes, France, made a cloth called serge de 


Nimes. The cloth now has a shorter name. DENIM. 


The Greeks had a word, Diaspros, which means figured or 
small figures. These motifs feature a very important cloth 
which, in modern times, was first made in Ypres, Belgium. 
The cloth, then as now, covers quite a bit of territory. DiAPER. 


. When two silkworms fall in love, nest together, spin their 


cocoons together, and then commit suicide, the resultant silk 
filament when reeled is known as .. . DUOPPIONI. 


. The God of the Winds, the Grecian Aeolus, gave rise to this 


lightweight, zephyr-type fabric. EoLIENNE. 


. The contraction of the German word Falzen, which means to 


roll and to press wool fibers into shape, is the basis for a very 
necessary fabric. FELT. 


. The French Friser, meaning to curl, is the root for this present 


day face-finished fabric. Frieze. 


Gaza, Palestine, has given this important cotton cloth to the 
world, Gauze. 


The Dutch word Hukkebak implies “pedlar’s wares.” Literally, 
a huckster who carries his wares on his back. If you read The 
Hucksters, you should know this one. HuCKABACK. 
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Genoa, Italy, is where this twill-woven, cotton fabric origi- 
nated. JEAN. 


The Hindu word for dust furnished this well known shade, 
much used in army circles. KHAKI. 


Laon, France, a few miles from the celebrated city of Rheims, 
first made this popular cotton staple of the organdy-voile 
fabric family. Lawn. 


Here is a real easy one. The French verb Matelasser means to 
pad or to stuff. The fabric is popular in dresses and in bed- 
spreads. MATELASSE. 


The old Flemish name for this French city was Kameryk. Our 
engineers, in World War I, received their baptism of fire 
there. The cloth, a staple cotton, is known as . . . CAMBRIC. 


This city also first produced a well known cotton identified 
by the use of colored warp ends and white filling picks. 
CuHamBRAY. The city, incidentally, is . . . CAMBRAI. 


Named for a province in India, these multi-colored stripes 
are popular in neckwear. BENGAL STRIPES. 


The Latin word Laqueus means a knot or a noose. Today, the 
contraction implies . . . LACE. 


Stripe effects in cotton shirting made of good quality.cotton 
yarns of high count imply that the article is a . . . Mapras. 
Incidentally, the province of Madras is in . . . INp1A. 


It isn’t a beaver, a broadcloth or a kersey, but the cloth be- 
longs to this group of face-finished coating fabrics, and origi- 
nated in a town known for centuries as a meeting place for 
riding to the hounds . . . MELTON. 


Johnny Mercer, the song writer, did not compose this one. 
However, another man did give the finish to the world — his 
name was Joun Mercer, and the finish is known as .. . 
MERCERIZATION. 
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The cloth supposed to resemble the fabric found on Egyptian 
mummies is now called . .. Mommy or Mummy CLortu. 


First made in Mosul, Mesopotamia, this ancient cotton staple 
cloth is now called . . . MusLIN. 


. Resembling muslin, the cloth was first made in India. The 


word, from the Hindu, means soft and pliable. Mull over this 
one — it should not take you very long to answer this difficult 
question . . . Muti, MuL.e. 


. Named for a city in China, the fabric is made of cotton or of 


waste silk material. NANKEEN. 


Pleated or belted suiting, (remember when you had one) 
originated in a city in England. NorFo.k. 


. Osnabriick, in Prussia, originally made this gray goods ma- 


terial that is much used as the foundation fabric to make 
cretonne. OSNABURG. 


The Chinese word (Pen-chi) means a cloth woven at home on 
one’s own hand loom. The modern name for the derivative is 
. . . PONGEE. 


The Persian word Shirushakar implies a puckered surface. 
Think now! It is an easy one, the answer is . . . SEERSUCKER. 


The Spanish term for a wrap or a blanket of lightweight, 
Xerga, is the basis for the present day worsted staple of good 
texture. Easy, isn’t it? . .. SERGE. 


The Persian word Paralah is the source for this fabric. It 
is a fine, closely-woven, printed cotton staple well-known for 
its smooth finish and good texture. Answer is PERCALE. 


Don’t peek now, but this one takes its name from the popular 
corded or wale fabric whose French meaning implies quilt- 
ing ... PIQUE. 


The French word for feather is the basis for this feathery- 
effect lightweight dress goods . . . PLUMETIS. 


One of the most popular couturiers of Paris in the 1920's has 
this cloth named in his honor. The fabric is a high quality 
women’s wear worsted made on a steep twill weave with twice 
as many ends as picks per inch . . . PorreT TWILL. 


The Italians made the fabric in Avignon, France, during the 
political uprisings in Italy from 1305 to 1370. Known as 
papalino by the Italians, and papaline by the French, this 
staple cotton fabric is known in the English speaking world as 
.. » POPLIN. 


. The French word for wild boar is given to this fabric known 


for its wiry or hairy finish; made from worsted and hair 
fiber yarns the cloth, because of its compact texture, somewhat 
resembles the coating of the animal . . . SANGLIER. 


The French verb, Hacher, means to chop or cut up. A type of 
waste silk is cut into short lengths and spun into yarn on the 
spun silk method of spinning; in this country the silk is 
known as .. . SCHAPPE SILK. 


. This one is supposed to have originated in Scotland and you 


will have to figure the reason for yourself. It is a low-texture 
cotton which received its name from the fact that the reduced 
textures caused the goods to look skimpy. Hence, today it is 
known as . . . SCRIM. 


A twill-faced overcoating which received its name from the 
famous city fortified by the Russians and captured by the 
French and English during the Crimean War, 1855 .. . 
SEBASTOPOL. 


Originally a floor covering and a contraction from sala, the 
Sanskrit term for floor, the fabric no longer carries its origi- 
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nal meaning. The ladies, however, like one in nippy, cold 
weather because it affords warmth . . . SHAWL. 


This is a very low grade remark — “any textile fiber long 
enough to have two ends” is often called . . . SHoppy. 


From the Assyrian, Seole, and known in other languages as 
seres, si, soi, sericum, soie, you should know that we call it 
6 0 le 


The fabric is closely woven or knitted in order to give a com- 
pact texture. If you know the French word for Sweden, you 
will identify the finish on the goods as . . . SUEDE. 


. In silk and rayon weaving, plain weave is often referred to by 


another name; “‘it’s the cat’s” .. . TaBBY WEAVE. 


Taftah in Persian means a silk cloth of smooth surface and 
even texture; we know this popular cloth as... TAFFETA. 


. Originally made from linen and wool, this coarse, stiff, 


heavily-sized material obtains its name from Tarlantanna, a 
Milanese term for the fabric we call . . . TARLETAN. 


The Spanish term, Tiritana, means a cloth made with small 
checks in the design. This is really an easy one, it is not a 
tartar, but a... TARTAN. 


. This is one for the “horsey set.” The fabrics have gaudy, 


checked designs and they are named for the famous horse 
auction rooms in London where it is believed that the original 
ideas for the goods came from the checked-design horse 
blankets. That’s all, brother, it is a . . . TATTERSALL. 


Originally a heavy, coarse goat hair cloth worn by the 
peasants in Asia. The name today also means a high-quality 
shawl or a coating fabric known for its heavy weight. Don’t 
think that this is a bit of Shangri-la, but the fabric is known 
as... THIBET. 


The river.that separates Scotland from England gave rise to 
one of the most popular fabrics of today — worn by men, 
women, and the wee ’uns . . . TWEED. 


The Italian word, Vellute, implies a wooly-feeling fabric which 
would remind one of the pelt or hide of an animal. This staple 


today, which may be cut or uncut, is known as... VELVET. 
. Do you know that the French word for velvet is? . . . VELouR. 
. Do you know that the French word for vicuna is? . . . VIGOGNE. 


. The Latin word, Ve!a, means a covering, curtain or veil. The 


word has been corrupted down through the ages and most of 


the fair sex has a summer dress made of .. . VOILE. 
. The lash of a whip gave rise to the sturdy, hardy cloth known 
as... WHIPCORD. 


William the Conqueror, when he came to Britain in 1066, 
found many of the peasants carding and combing wool. He 
became much interested in their work. Not knowing what to 
call the task being done, and since he had beaten the people in 
Britain, he had to give his-headquarters a name. This name is 
still famous in the textile industry. It is . . . WorsTeEp. 


The fossatum or walls which protected some of the Imperial 
Legions of the Arabs and the Egyptians, and which in this 
instance became the foundations for the city of Cairo, gave 
rise to this fabric. The old Arab Quarters were known as 
fustal; thus the popular cloth used in those days was .. . 
FUSTIAN. 


Gaza, Palestine, is the source for this cotton cloth known to 
everyone .. . GAUZE. 


Toul, France, is where this fabric used for veiling, ballet 
dresses, netting, and curtaining originated. Of course, the 
answer is... TULLE. 
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Section II 


THE CONSUMER WANTS TO KNOW... 


The millman, the converter, the apparel manufacturer, the retailer, the clerk . . . all throw 
at Mrs. Consumer words and phrases as selling blandishment . . . all assuming that she knows 
what they’re talking about. Sadly enough, it’s gibberish to her. And so writer Cora Carlyle 
questions a group of typical Mrs. Consumers . .. Asked them what they'd like clarified in textile 


terms ... and then fires the questions at Dr. George Linton. Here are the answers. The moral 


is: Just because you know what you mean, don’t take it for granted that the other person does. 


Q. My husband never lets me have suits pressed. He says 


A. 


that pressing injures the fabric. Is he correct? 


Your husband is correct to some degree since inexpert press- 
ing will definitely injure garments, and many pressed garments 
are nothing to brag about. On the other hand, if the pressing is 
well and carefully done it will cause the garment to look trim 
and natty. Pressing may be overdone and this often makes a 
suit, particularly cashmeres and serges, shine like a pair of 
blue eyes. A well made suit of wool with proper attention and 
care given to it will hold that smart look for a long, long time. 
Hang it correctly after each wearing. And, of course, rotation 
of suits will make for the longer life of the garments. 


. I have never been able to keep a woolen sock size . . . 


with each washing it seems to come out a size smaller. 
What am I doing that is wrong? 


have your sales slip, the label for the garment, and the garment 
itself, and then discuss the matter fully with the store. A 
word of caution — always remember to save the sales slip. A 
department store buyer recently told me that he estimated 
that as high as ninety percent of the customers do not keep 
sales slips for more than a day or so. 


. Is a finish only a water-repellent or does it prevent 


shrinkage? 


. Generally speaking, a “finish” is a process to which a fabric is 


subjected after weaving or knitting, to make it useful and 
beautiful. Thus, dyeing may be called a finish. Some finishes 
are durable — that is, they will last the life of the fabric — 
compressive shrinkage, some water repellents, some glazes. 

Other finishes are not durable; that is; they will leave at the 
time of the first washing or dry cleaning — starch sizing, some 


glazes. I'll finish this right here. 


A. First, how about trying sock frames for drying. Wool socks 
should be washed throughout and this includes rinse waters, as Q. Why do some of my husband’s shirts fuzz at the collar 
well. Prepare the suds carefully before you put in the socks. while others do not? 
And, very important, squeeze gently, never rub or twist. 
Press in a terry toweling to remove excess moisture; shape and A. There are some shirts whose collars are specially treated with 
then hang over a bar to dry — away from excess heat or cold. a finish which helps them resist abrasion to prevent this so- 
The reason for all of this care is that the tiny scales on the called “fuzzing-up.” 
wool fibers extend themselves in water. They are very sensi- 
tive to temperature changes and will interlock at the least Q. What is aralac? 
provocation. If you are not prepared to spend time and effort, 
or if you find in spite of .care shrinkage occurs, possibly be- A. May have to become a bit technical on this one; it is a man- 
cause of faulty manufacture, you can buy wool socks that have made protein fiber. Proteins are complex organic compounds 
been treated for shrinkage resistance. found in animal matter and vegetable matter. They contain 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, and may contain 
other elements such as sulphur and phosphorus. There are 
Q. Frequently when I go into a store and purchase a gar- many sources of protein probably well-known to all. 


ment with a washable label on it, the clerk says in sotto 
voce — “Better have it cleaned.” Please explain this 
to me. 


Many a clerk is probably recalling some sad experiences 
whereby the garments were ruined by incorrect laundering by 
the customer. However, if a garment is labeled “Washable,” 
follow the direction very carefully when you launder it. Re- 
sults will very likely be satisfactory — if not, make sure you 
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Aralac is made from casein, the principal protein present 
in milk. About three percent of skim milk, from which aralac 
is produced, is casein. If a true substitute for wool could be 
made from casein, it would be a great advantage. It takes a 
sheep one year to grow about eight pounds or so of wool; a 
cow produces enough milk in one year to produce about one 
hundred pounds of casein fiber. 

Aralac possesses some properties that enable it to be used in 
place of wool. It is, however, a bit too weak to be woven 


a 4 


Q. 


alone, so it is always mixed with some other fiber, except in 
batting form for interlinings. Aralac to the extent of about 
six percent has been used for some time in millinery felt. 


Incidentally, this may prove interesting — the name comes 
from the first letters of Atlantic Research Associates, plus 
“lac” meaning milk in Latin — hence, aralac. It is a product 
of National Dairy Products Corporation — no charge for the 
commercial and there is no bull in the above. 


I never buy a white blouse that has to be dry-cleaned. 
Am I being unfair? 


Well, Mrs. Grimes, do you mean unfair to labor and free enter- 
prise or unfair with yourself? That is the question! Consider- 
ing your problem as applicable to you, the answer would be 
that it is desirable to buy white blouses that are washable. 


I approve of men wearing seersucker suits, in hot 
weather, but why can’t they be made to look trim and 
less shapeless and not remind me of an un-made bed? 


Seersucker cannot have a flat, smooth surface, nor will it hold 
a crease, by its very nature. One of the most valued character- 
istics is that it need not be ironed and that should appeal to 
you during this hot weather if you press popper’s suits. All 
you have to do is smooth the garment at the hems. Seersucker is 
cool and durable, if properly made. In the final analysis of a 
seersucker, you should weigh its qualities both pro and con. 
But, if you really insist on a shaped, creased garment, you 
will just have to use some other fabric. 


I have come to distrust the weight of cotton as a means 
of determining its strength. Is there any basis for this 
distrust? 


Usually the weight of a cotton fabric is one guide to its strength, 
but in case of a poor, low or faulty construction it would not be. 


Just what is a percale? 


A. A percale is a cotton fabric of high count used for sheeting, 


garments, etc. “Type 180” and “Type 200” are the highest 
counts used in percale, and these are high counts in almost any 
cotton cloth. Long-staple cotton is used. 


This cotton-staple is made of good, fine texture in the cam- 
bric group of cloths; cylindrical yarn is a feature of percale. 
The cloth has more dressing than ordinary muslin but does not 
have the finish or gloss of dress or lining cambric. 


This compact, plain-weave material comes in white or may 
be printed. Percale will stand up well in wearing. Geometrical 
designs are observed in the printed fabric. Used in addition to 
sheeting for dresses, beach cloth, aprons and in dressmaking 
classes. 


If I am looking for warmth, is wool the answer? 


. Wool is one answer, Miss Carlyle, but there are also fabrics of 


other fibers purposely constructed for warmth. During the war, 
it was found that two layers of specially made lightweight 
cotton fabric kept our men warm in the Arctic Theatre. 


Q. 
A. 


2 


Q. 


However, as a general proposition, we can stick to the home- 
spun, tweed, cheviot, shetland, covert, melton, kersey, beaver, 
broadcloth and all the rest of these highly desirable woolen 
fabrics. 


Why don’t most fabrics of today hold their shape? 


Well, there are shapes and shapes, but sticking to the subject 
our living habits have changed a great deal since, let us say, 
the War between the States. For example, we have warmer 
houses, we are more active physically, there is greater movement 
and freedom of the body; our mode of dress is much less cum- 
bersome in the last fifty to seventy-five years. Sport clothes 
play a large part in our activities today. Thus we demand 
lighter weight clothes for more comfort, driving, golfing, travel- 
ing, etc. Some lightweight fabrics, if not properly made, and 
these cases are not isolated, do not hold their shape as well as 
some of the heavier cloths. However, if you look around rather 
closely I am sure you will find excellent lightweight fabrics on 
the market that will hold their shape. 


Why do cotton fabrics shrink? 


Because the yarns from which they are made have been under 
tension and stretched during the weaving and the finishing 
operations. When the goods are wet during laundering, the 
yarns relax and return to their normal position, thereby caus- 
ing shrinkage. 


How can I get a 100 percent washable dress? 


. Look for a label that bears the information desired. If there is 


no such label on the dress you wish to purchase, ask the 
salesperson or the buyer. 


Is it true what they say about Dixie — is it true that 
some women may be allergic to nylon? 


. While allergy to this or that seems to be more or less the rage 


comparable with my operation, it may be stated that there have 
been a few reports on allergy to nylon. Experts point out that 
the allergy is usually caused by incorrect finishing of the nylon 
fabric or hosiery. An expert is a man twenty-five miles from 
home, but in these cases real experts have given this verdict. 


Am I correct in believing that pure virgin wool is wool 
that has never been used before? 


A. To be precise, virgin wool is the first clip to be sheared from a 


sheep. But Uncle Sam also says in Rule 20, page 9 under the 
Wool Products Labeling Act, 1939, defines Virgin Wool or 


New Wool, as follows: 


The term “virgin” or “new” as descriptive of a wool product 
or any fiber or part thereof shall not be used when the product 
or part so described is not composed wholly of new or virgin 
wool which has never been used, or reclaimed, reworked, re- 
processed or reused from any spun, woven, knitted, felted, or 
manufactured or used product. Products composed of or made 
from fiber reworked or reclaimed from yarn or clips shall 
not be described as virgin or new wool, or by terms of similar 
import, regardless of whether such yarn or clips are new or 
used or were made of new or reprocessed or reused material. 
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SILK... BLENDED WITH SANITY 


What has held up the predicted race for silk . . . and where will silk wind up in the American field? 


Look back through old issues of business publications; read 
what was written three or four years ago . . . and try to justify 
the predictions of that time with what has happened to the silk 


industry during the past few months. 


Had those predictions held true, then all the silk brought into 
this country in the past year plus all that could be produced for 
the next decade would probably be less than a drop in the bucket 


of demand. 
5 A 7 7 


Unfortunately (for those who closed their eyes to reality) the 
public’s spending boom was well spent by the time raw silk started 
to cross the oceans . . . and whatever market there was for silk 
left no room for the reintroduction of this fiber at last year’s early 
prices. It was certainly to the credit of the American textile in- 
dustry that no encouragement was given to those who would have 
tried to force silk fabrics down the public’s throat at what is now 
conceded to have been ridiculously high prices. 


In setting the prices of raw silk (and we believe the Govern- 
ment was as guilty as any individual in pegging the prices as high 
as they were) it seems as though some individuals worked on 
either the theory of comparison between the cost-per-pound-to- 
produce of silk and synthetics . . . or on the theory that the shortage 
of synthetic fabrics would make silks saleable at any price. No 
other theory based on logic was apparent in the price structure. 


v : LA 


Those who speculated in the early days, those who fought so 
bitterly to have silk removed from control by the OPA must have 
been deeply disappointed when they got what they asked for . . . 
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only to find that they had priced themselves right out of business. 
There was a ready and waiting market for silk; there still is . . . 
but not at the prices originally quoted. 


The sanity with which the American textile industry brought 
silk down to its rightful price level has been proved. The fact that 
silk is moving further forward each day in various manufacturing 
fields is not caused by the shortage of synthetics alone. Certain 
products, when made of silk, fill a definite niche. This was so in 
the past; it will, we believe, always be so. But silk at sane prices 
is the rule . . . today and always. 


7 ? 7 


How much silk can this country use? We cannot predict the 
quantity by using the past as a gauge. We must remember that 
the makers of synthetic fibers and fabrics were already making 
inroads into the silk domain before the war. We must remember, 
too, that the Japanese and Italian governments were already divert- 
ing large slices of their raw silk production away from export 
and into the building of armaments before the war began. It will 
take several years before a clear pattern is apparent. .But this 
much is certain: 

Silk will regain stature in this country in direct ratio to its price 
sanity. We do not contend that silk will be a bargain basement 
fiber, or that it should be. We believe, on the other hand, that silk 
prices can be upheld along with quantity use by the introduction 
of newer and better ideas in construction and design. But the 
guiding factor in determining silk’s future in this country will be 
the measure of sanity in price. 


And that, as in any other field, is as it should be. 
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A STUDY —Hokusai. 


COTTON FROM FIELD TO FABRIC 


Swatches courtesy Dan River Mills 
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THE STORY OF COTTON 


“First day white, next day red, 
Third day from my birth I’m dead; 
Tho’ I am of short duration 
Yet withal I clothe the nation.” 
SOUTHERN COTTON PICKER’S SONG. 


That little jingle, rising from the throats of thousands of 
field hands, describes the short but important life of 


Gossypium herbaceum . . . cotton. (please turn page) 
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America’s OLDEsT cotton baler. . . . This museum piece, made only of wood 
and operated by mule power, is now a museum piece in the South. 


The Story of Cotton (continued) 


Cotton has been the companion of civilization for over fifty 
centuries. It has also been its king. Cotton has clothed nations . . . 
and left them naked. It has made slaves of men . . . and given 
them freedom. It has monopolized labor . . . and given rise to new 
industries. It has produced more economic paradoxes than any 
other natural product, for cotton has created both cotton cloth and 
its rival, acetate rayon. 


Little do we realize the tremendous importance that cotton plays 
in every step of our everyday lives. This morning, madam, you 
brushed your teeth with a toothbrush whose transparent plastic 
handle was made of cotton. You tinted your fingernails with a lac- 
quer derived from cotton. Your bath was accomplished with the 
aid of an artificial cotton sponge, and a soap that contained cctton- 
seed oil. You stepped into your acetate undies, made of cotton 
linters; and then donned a cotton print frock. The pearls which 
adorned your neck and the costume jewelry that glittered on your 
costume probably owe their existence to cotton. Your handbag and 
belt that look like leather have been cleverly artificed from cotton, 
as is the paper money you put into it. Your nailless shoes have been 
cemented with a cotton by-product that makes the binding material 
stronger than the leather itself. 


Cotton’s Influence Is Everywhere 


You get into your car or taxi, which has been lacquered with a 
cotton pigment harder than the steel itself, and go to your favorite 
restaurant. Those crisp rolls you enjoy are made with cotton seed oil 
shortening, and you spread them with cotton seed fats. That candy 
you pass up was made from cotton. The fountain pen with which you 
sign the check is made from cotton. 
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And so thru the day you go, very minute of your cotton cased 
clock bringing you the genie of the mallow plant to make your 
life more pleasurable and easier; until at night you tuck your tired 
body between cotton sheets while you rest luxuriously on your cot- 
ton covered mattress. 

Curiously enough, although cotton sways the American economy, 
cotton is not a development of modern civilization nor of America. 

The first historical mention of cotton is found in the writings of 
the Greek historian Herodotus who lived some 484 years before our 
era. The father of history, returning from a trip to India, wrote, 
“There are trees on which fleece grew surpassing that of sheep and 
from which the natives made cloth.” 


His fellow Greeks scoffed at the report, yet for many centuries 
the legend took hold that cotton bolls were vegetable “lambs.” Our 
forefathers believed that the mythical “lambs” reached down and 
grazed until the stalks grew too high. Then they starved and their 
bodies turned into “fleece.” 


Cotton Has A Romantic History 


In 1350 the English explorer, Sir John Mandeville returned from 
a visit to India with a story that “there grew there a wonderful tree i 
which bore tiny lambs on the endes of its branches. These branches 
were so pliable that they bent down to allow the lambs to feed when 
they are hungrie,” : 


It was natural for cotton to become confused with wool in the 
minds of many. Even today, the German word for cotton is “baum- 
volle” which, literally translated, means tree-wool. 

All ancient writings credit the old world origin of cotton to India. 
Nearchos, admiral to Alexander the Great, settled a colony of 
Macedonians on the Indus River. His reports speak of the chintz or 


ANCIENT ORIENTAL Indians, despite primitive spinning wheels and cumber- 
some hand looms, made some of the most elegant cottons ever created. 


THE Japanese borrowed Chinese methods of producing cotton fabrics. This 
old print shows a primitive Japanese cotton mill in full operation. 
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flowered cotton fabrics which rival the sunlight and resist washing. 

A few centuries later from Periplus of the Erythrean Sea comes 
the first trade account in which manifests of cotton goods are men- 
tioned describing trading in the Red Sea, Arabia, the eastern coast 
of Africa and the western coast of India. 


Egyptian Cotton Prospered 


Then two great causes brought cotton stuffs in profusion to the 
world which was Europe. Alexander’s armies amid other marauding 
bands had introduced the culture of cotton into Northern Africa. 
The fertile soil of the Nile valley was admirably suited to raising the 
“wool-plant.” Soon Egyptian cotton surpassed the cotton of India 
in excellence. First Hebrew and Phoenician traders spread the cot- 
ton trade. In the 7th and 8th Centuries the Arab conquests and the 
Crusades brought the art of spinning and weaving of cotton from 
Egypt into Spain. The art was introduced by the Moors and then 
taken eastward by the Spaniards to China, into Northern Africa and 
along the coasts of the Dark Continent . . . even to the Madeiras. 

That Columbus was familiar with cotton is evidenced by his 
report that he had discovered a new route to Asia, when he discov- 
ered cotton plants on islands in the Caribbean. 


Portuguese Helped Spread Cotton 


In 1497 Vasco Da Gama set sail to find the western route to India. 
Leaving Lisbon he rounded the “Story Cape” (Cape of Good 
Hope) and arrived at Calcutta. On his return to Europe, his cargo 
consisted in part of “pintadores” which we now call calico. 

Thus between Portugal and Spain, the cotton traffic was divided 
by virtue of their tremendous sea power and by grace of the Pope 
who divided all newly discovered lands between them. However, 
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Mopern Macuinery stands out in striking contrast to the methods of the 
ancients. This unit performs the carding operation, removes impurities. 
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Cotron MANUFACTURE today is big business. Here, an Abbott Winder, the 
longest unit of its type in existence, is operated by just one employee. 


Hell 


From A Pre-Historic Peruvian vase comes this early hand-loom weaving 
illustration. Note the weaver’s waist belt to control warp tension. 


a tight little isle off the coast of Europe was soon to bring Spanish 
sea domination to an end. Sir Francis Drake, a sea captain of the 
Virgin Queen, destroyed the vast Spanish Armada; and for hun- 
dreds of years Britannia ruled the waves . . . and the cotton trade. 
With colonies on the other side of the Atlantic climatically per- 
fect, it was almost automatic that the English should become cotton 
planters. But the English did not introduce the cotton plant into 
America. Cotton seemed to be an indigenous plant in the new world, 
existing long before the first white man ever trod upon its shores. 


Columbus Found Cotton 
In Columbus’ journal dated Oct. 12th, 1492, the Admiral of 


Isabella writes of the natives of Watling’s Island: “They came swim- 
ming toward us and brought us parrots, and balls of cotton thread 
and many other things which they exchanged with us for other 
things which we gave them such as strings of beads and little bells.” 

Cortez, Pizzaro, De Soto and other Conquistadores discovered 
finely woven cotton fabrics manufactured in Peru, Mexico and what 
is now Southwestern United States. The high status of this cotton 
culture reveals the fact that it must have existed hundreds of years 
before the European invasion. 

To the present day, the prevalence of the cotton plant and cotton 
culture on two continents separated by thousands of miles of ocean 
is a problem which has puzzled scientists. 


Some Say The Chinese Brought It 


There is the claim on the one hand that the Inca and Mayan 
civilizations were relics of Asiatic culture. It is said that Chinese 
junks, either in search of adventure or storm driven, reached the 
coast of South America. These early Orientals were supposed to 
have merged with the natives and imparted a great deal of Eastern 
culture to them. The descendants of this interracial mixture were 
the Aztecs, Toltecs, Mayan and other Indian tribes. The adherents 
of this belief point to cotton, an Asiatic plant, as a link. 

A second group claims that in the dim distant past the earth held 
two continents, one of which spanned the Pacific Ocean and was 
known as Lemuria. Due to chaotic climatic and geographical 
changes this continent sank beneath the ocean. To escape, the natives 
of Mu migrated to nearby shores for safety. During the milleniums 
that passed, the pre-dawn history of the Lemurians was lost, but it 
is theorized that the Indian, Chinese, Egyptians and American 
Indians are descendants of this ancient race. Again the argument is 
advanced that cotton culture is common to all of these peoples. 


Virginia Planted First For Profit 


Be that as it may, the first planting of cotton for commercial pur- 
poses in the New World was accomplished in Virginia in 1607, with 
seed brought from the West Indies. Cotton in those days was 


planted by hand . . . not a difficult task; but the picking by hand 
was another matter. The cotton lint must be (please turn page) 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT necessary for efficient cotton manufacture is given 
graphic illustration by this air, view of Dan River’s Riverside Division. 


The Story of Cotton (continued) 


torn from its case and kept free from leaves and twigs. It must be 
picked when it is perfectly dry, which means the hottest part of 
hot days; and it must be gathered before the wind could scatter the 
fluffy seeds. Naturally, this task was not to the liking of early Colo- 
nists, who had many irons in the fire. Slaves had previously been 
imported to work the indigo and rice fields in Louisiana, and the 
British colonists took a labor cue from their Spanish predecessors. 


Ancient Indian Method Used 


The earliest method of preparing cotton fibres for weaving was 
derived from the ancient Indian method. 


The cotton fleece was hand picked and “Churga Ginned,” a proc- 
ess of cleaning the hairy seeded South Atlantic cotton. The method 
was too gentle and too slow, and did not favorably compete with 
hand cleaning. (That’s why cotton did not assume its kingship 
until Whitney’s invention.) The cotton fibres were then spun into 
a thread. The Chinese had invented 
a foot treadle which replaced the 
ancient hand crank, and to this in- 
vention Leonardo da Vinci added 
the flyer (known to the colonies as 
the Saxony Wheel). This was the 
first successful application of con- 
tinuous motion to the production of 
cotton yarn. It became the basic 
principle of the great English ma- 
chines invented by Arkwright and 
others, which became the germ of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Next the raw stock was “bowed.” 
A workman struck a string of a 
bow with a mallet and the vibra- 
tion opened knots, shook out dust 
and raised it to a down fleece. The home made thread was then 
woven on hand looms in the household. 

“Bowed Cotton from Georgia” was a regular commodity in 
English markets in the 18th Century. 


King Cotton Born With The Gin 


The coronation of Cotton as King of American crops was due in 
the main to a chance visit by Eli Whitney, fresh from Yale, to 
friends in Savannah. Young Whitney liked the indolent life of the 


Ext WHITNEY, inventive genius. 
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Ecypt anp Its PHaraous found the Nile Valley excellent for cotton culture. 


Mopern Cotton Guns are a far cry from Eli Whitney’s first machine. The 
Gullet cotton gin shown in operation here is the most modern in America. 


South and decided to stay a while. He soon learned another side 
of it . . . a side that was sweat and tears instead of magnolias and 
moonlight. His farmer friends complained bitterly of the expense 
and difficulty of separating cotton from the seed by hand or by 
“churga ginning.” Young Eli, who had a tremendous mechanical 
bent, worked for a few months and produced the “swa-gin.” This lit- 
tle hand operated gadget made the United States a world factor. 

In 1791, a year prior to Whitney’s invention, America shipped 
400 bales of cotton to Europe. In 1800, these same states shipped 
30,000 bales! In 1810, nearly 180,000 bales! 


Cotton Increased Slave Need 


But with the good came evil. In the few decades before Whitney’s 
invention, the principle of slavery had been growing more and 
more distasteful to the American people. State after state made laws 
prohibiting the extension of slavery and the importation of slaves. 
Only six years before the appearance of the cotton gin the entire 
South voted unanimously against slave importation. But with the 
sudden and unprecedented increase in cotton growing, the South 
saw no way of carrying out the possibilities so alluringly opened up 
by the cotton gin, except by slave labor. In the decade between 1790 
and 1800 the slave population of the Southern states was increased 
33 per cent. At the end of the next ten years (1810) there were more 
than a million slaves in the Southern States. 


Before the sudden growth of cotton production, wool and linen had 
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EcypTians Becan Cotton pre-shrinking. This tomb panel shows yarn inspection, water pre-shrinking, hand twisting, loom and woven fabric preparation. 
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Tuts REEves WarpPer with creels in back typifies the mechanization in cotton 
manufacturing today. Contrast it with the Egyptian techniques top of page. 


formed the chief clothing of the American people (linsey-woolsey ). 
The making of cloth had been confined to the homes, but with this 
new fibre produced in prodigious quantity at their very doors, enter- 
prising men began to build factories here and abroad for the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth. 

With a prescience that must have anticipated Whitney’s cotton 
gin, Quaker merchant Moses Brown engaged Sam’! Slater to oper- 
ate a cotton mill which was built in Pawtucket in 1789. The rapid 
waterways of New England, coupled with its climatic condition, 
made it a rival to England for the production of cotton cloth. Mr. 
Slater’s mill in 1792 employed a widow and five children in addi- 
tion to himself. Their pay, according to his journal, was $1.60 per 
week for the widow and 60 cents per week for the children. The 
latter worked 12 hours a day in the winter and 14 hours a day in the 
summer. Slater developed a modified spinning frame which was 
the first spinning machinery built in the United States. For this 
achievement history has dubbed him the “Father of American Me- 
chanical Water-power Spinning.” 


Abundant Water Power Meant Mills 


Other mills soon sprang up where waterpower was abundant. 
The North gave rise to many, but the South built mills in 1818 in 
Edgecombe County and in Lincolnton in 1822. 


In 1822, also, the Merrimack Manufacturing Company started its 


first mill at Lowell, Mass. Soon New Bedford rivaled England in 
the production of cotton and was called the “Bolton of America.” 
But the South did not confine its products to domestic markets. 
Savannah, New Orleans and other southern seaports became me- 
tropoli. By 1860 “King Cotton” was a common expression all over 
the country, but along with the growth of King Cotton there had de- 
veloped a situation in the South which was not anticipated in the 
beginning. By 1860 the South had a slave population of over 4 mil- 
lion. Their chant was the prewar hub-hub of the Civil War. 


Cotton Helped South Rebuild 


During the rehabilitation period after the internecine war, cotton 
became a factor in rebuilding the wealth of the South . . and with it 
came a revival of the gambling in cotton futures. 

There have been many ways of making (and losing) money with 

(please turn page) 


Cotron MANUFACTURING machinery stems from the Saxony wheel (top left), 
the spinning jenny (top right), the mule (lower left) and the throttle. 
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The world’s cotton belt lies between 36 degrees north and 36 degrees south of the equator. Cotton cultivation is not possible commercially elsewhere. 


1 Cotton appears in India about 5,000 B.C., moves east and west. 8 Egyptians give cotton to Moors and Ethiopians. 

2 Chinese use cotton and develop the spinning wheel. 9 Moors attack Spain, bring cotton to Iberian peninsula. 

3 Japanese learn about cotton from Chinese invaders. 10 Vasco da Gama, Portuguese explorer, finds cotton in Africa. 

4 Theory is Chinese bring cotton to America before white men. 11, 12 British and Flemings use cotton during industrial revolution. 
5 Venetian traders take cotton westward over caravan routes. 13 Early Americans grow cotton. Possible it may be indigenous. 
6 Earlier Arabs travel to Egypt, bring cotton. 14 Southern cotton and northern industrial dominance appears. 
7 Arab traders take cotton farther westward. 
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Antique CHINESE method of “bowing” cotton to rid it of impurities and 
to raise a fluffy pile. Georgians in the 18th century used this technique. 


The Story of Cotton (continued) 


cotton. The field of chemistry has opened new avenues of invest- 
ment. It has become food, explosives and what not . . . but the most 
curious way of making money from cotton is the marketing and the 
futures of cotton. Here’s how it works: 


Marketing Cotton Is A Gamble 


It is purely and simply a gamble. All varieties of cotton in a cer- 
tain locality are sold often at uniform prices. In reality this is equal 
to penalizing the better grades of stock, or putting a premium on the 
careless and indifferent growing of cotton. The reason for this is 
that the shorter variety of cottons produce a greater yield or baleage 
per acre than the longer staple, choice type of stock. 

Cotton is sometimes sold by the farmer to the mill directly, but 
more commonly it is sold to a travelling buyer who represents a 
large cotton mill or broker. Ofter the proprietor of the “General 
Store” in a locale where cotton thrives, will buy the ripe stock and 
sell it himself to the traveling buyer or broker. The owner of the 
“General Store” is an important factor in buying and selling cot- 
ton, as he acts for many small growers of cotton and usually takes 
care of their finances and other details involved in the trading of 
cotton. In the South the General Store keeper is an institution; in 
many instances he is also the Postmaster of the Community . 

However, quotations on cotton are usually based on the quality 
or grade known as Mippiinc UpLanps Corton and the various 
grades above or below Middling are quoted at a specific number 
of points on or off Middling. (Hence, “fair to middling.”) 


Cotton Exchange Can Close 


A Point is a hundredth of a cent. The maximum rise or fall in 
the price of cotton in one day is 200 points, or two cents to the 
pound. If the market opens 200 or more points either way from the 
prevailing price of the day before, the Exchange closes for the day. 
This occurred in World War I in July and August, 1914; in March 
1932, and happened quite recently. During this time all Exchange 
business was suspended temporarily. 

Spor Saves are for immediate delivery and the seller usually 
owns the cotton that he sells . . . delivers concrete baleage on 
the spot to the purchaser so that the latter may manipulate the stock 
in some mill. 

Future SALEs are contracts to deliver cotton of a designated 
grade and staple at some future time (weather, God, labor and wee- 
vils permitting). In this case the seller does not own the cotton or 
any cotton, but assumes the risk of being able to purchase and de- 
liver the cotton to the consignee at the definite specified time. 
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DaBBLInc in the cotton market is no different from speculating 
in stocks and bonds, grains, produce or other commodities. 

In previous paragraphs we have spoken of the many ways that 
money is made from by-products of cotton. Consider now the vari- 
ous hands that make money by creating that cotton shirt you’re wear- 
ing. Very likely it changed hands eight times or more, before you 
bought it as a finished garment. 


Cotton Changes Hands Often 


The raw cotton was first of all traded by the producer to the 
General Store Merchant who advanced money so that the planter 
would be able to finance the raising of the cotton crop. 

The next sale is usually made to the larger buyer, ordinarily 
known as a Cotton Merchant, who usually has headquarters in a 
large city or some centrally located point. 

Many of these interior merchants sell directly to the spinners 
or else make shipments abroad. However, in most instances the 
interior merchant will ship his cotton to some point of resale; where 
a larger merchant sells it to a mill. This transaction may take 
place several times before it reaches the mill. The two large centers 
for these transactions are the New Orleans and New York Futures 
markets. 


The resales of cotton, after it has left the planter or the country 
merchant or the proprietor of the general store, are made payable 
either on cash terms or on what is known as “call.” 

“CaLL SALES” give the buyer or seller the right to call the cotton 
at any time and thus fix the price for the final settlement. 

From here on the cotton in your shirt changes hands many 
times . . . the jobber, the converter, the cutting-up house and the 
retailer all contribute their bit before turning it over to you. 


American Uplands Cotton Is Standard 


On a previous page, we mentioned various grades of cotton. 
The standard type of American cotton is called American Uplands. 
All other cottons are compared in accordance with American 
Middling Uplands. This cotton varies in length from 34 inch to 
114 inches. It is raised mostly in the Carolinas, and to a lesser 
degree in other cotton sections of the South. 

Sea Island Cotton is the romance cotton of the United States. 
The first crops came into notice around 1790. They were raised 
on islands off the coast of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
It was a favored cotton at the time Whitney invented his gin. The 
fibres are from 134 to 3 inches long and are soft and silky. It is 


Weavinc PaTTerneD cloth requires skilled help. New England’s mills con- 
tain two-thirds of U. S. cotton spindles and three-quarters of U. S. looms. 


said to be among the finest types of cotton in the world, but is 
very expensive due to the cost of transportation, the length of 
maturity and the lack of immunity to weevil attacks. In fact, in 
1927 it was so costly that the output dropped to 12 bales! How- 
ever, Sea Island cotton has made a comeback. Today it is used for 
auto tires and mailbags (where strength is required) as well as 
laces and such fine yard goods as batiste, nainsook, cambric, etc., 
where exceptional beauty is required. 

Arizona Cotton rivals Sea Island for the title of the world’s 
finest cotton. Cottons of this type are grown in Arizona, California 
and Egypt. The first two have undergone much improvement, 
thanks to the scientific developments and experiments conducted 
by the University of Arizona research staff aided by government 
agencies. The original seeds for this cotton were brought from 
Egypt and planted in the Yuma Valley and Imperial Valley. About 
100,000 bales of this cotton are raised annually. 


Benders Is Long Staple Cotton 


Benders Cotton was originally grown along the bending banks 
of the Mississippi and its southern tributaries. Today the name 
is given by the trade to cotton that has an extra long staple. Much 
care is being given to the development of this grade. 

Canebrake Cotton comes from central Louisiana. It is a strong 
fibred cotton with a staple of about 1 1/16th inches, and is used 
wherever rugged cloths are in demand. 

Durengo Cotton comes from Imperial Valley. It is a variety 
of staple Uplands and is very even, uniform and smooth. It has 
a considerable natural twist, a very desirable feature; is strong, 
silky and free from waste. 

Gulf Cotton is raised in states that border the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is a whiter cotton than Texas or Uplands. The term is a generic 
one applying to cottons that range from 1 1/16th to 114 inches 
long, whether raised in Gulf Country or Mississippi bottom lands. 


Meade Cotton Matures Early 


Meade Cotton supercedes Sea Island Cotton. It matures early 
and can be picked three to four weeks in advance of Sea Island, 
thus foiling boll weevil attacks. It is almost as good as Sea Island 
and costs much less to produce. 

Peelers Cotton is one of the Delta cottons which has been over- 
shadowed in modern times. It is high quality, but limited in quan- 
tity as compared to other staples. 

Pima Cotton is a type of Arizona cotton that along with Meade 
cotton has contributed to the decline of Sea Island production. 
It is raised in southwest Texas, Arizona and southern California. 
Pima yarns are eagerly sought by tire manufacturers, and by 
makers of fine shirtings, and other quality cloths. It has a soft 
look and is exceedingly strong. 


Texas Cotton is Most Prolific 


Texas Cotton is the most prolific crop we have. There is more 
cotton grown in Texas than in any other State in the Union. This 
cotton compares with ordinary grades of Uplands. It varies in 
quality from year to year and in a dry season may show a reddish 
tinge. It is a roughish type which may carry amounts of foreign 
materials. It is mostly used for warp yarns and has characteristics 
that make it ideal for low and medium quality yarns. 

Uplands Cotton is in the same category as Peruvian stock. The 
staple ranges from %/, to slightly better than one inch. It is grown, 
generally speaking, anywhere cotton can be planted. The staple 
is good for rugged materials such as sheetings, shirtings, gingham, 
calico and kindred materials. It is first in annual crop produced. 

What then, is the future of American cotton? During the war 
years we consumed tremendous quantities of this precious sub- 
stance. We subjected it to artificial economies. We limited the 
production of the fibre and set fixed prices upon the finished cloth. 
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Tue VeceTABLe Lams, reported by Sir John Mandeville in the fourteenth 
century, was the cotton plant which he found growing in India. 


It is not our intention to enter into a political-economic philosophy 
of the correctness or incorrectness of these schemes. However the 
results were definite. A great shortage of cotton products took place 
in America. Such things as cotton shirts, linings, sheets and under- 
wear at one time completely vanished from retail shelves. In re- 
bellion against an unfamiliar economy, certain men hoarded cotton 
contributing to the shortage. Black markets came into existence, 
and the public paid so dearly that in 1946 a white-on-white cotton 
shirt cost as much as a bale of cotton did a half century before! 


Retail Inventories Are Unbalanced 


Present retail inventories show (at the time of writing) a definite 
deficiency in balance. Stores carrying cotton goods are stocked with 
either inferior merchandise that has no sale value or with cotton 
goods that are priced right out of the mass consumer market. 
Hard headed business men must soon set about to remedy this 
disastrous state of affairs. 

There has been many factors that have made King Cotton an 
extravagant monarch. The continuous rise in our standard of living 
has brought higher wages to the field hand and picker. With the 
recent invention of a mechanical picker, which is said to do the 
work of hundreds of men, the industry may receive a new shot 
in the arm. Scientific experimentation brings a hardier yield and 
an immunity against weevil attacks that should increase the crop. 
Price decontrol will reenact the laws of supply and demand. 


What Is The Solution 


What is the solution to the rising price and declining production 
of cotton fabrics. Will the United States lose her pre-eminent 
position? Will King Cotton become a deposed economic monarch? 
We think not. We believe that our scientific brains will bring 
forth new and improved machinery . . . and so settle the labor 
problem. We believe that cotton will be improved in the crop and 
produce a better, finer yield . . . thus unburdening the debt laden 
small farmer. We believe that adequate legislation will enable 
us to sell our surplus profitably in world markets as well as supply 
our own people with fine cotton products at a reasonable price. 


Long Live The King . . . Cotton! 
(THE END) 
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Converting Ancient Aztecs 
to Modern Use ... through Ingenuity 


Seeking inspiration for patterns which would mark a sharp break 
with the convention of hard, set stripes, Jim Tillett dug into the art 
of the ancient Aztecs. When he had finished with adapting his 
source material, Fuller Fabrics possessed a set of designs which 
. . . despite their primitive origin . . . bespeak the modern mood. 
At the same time, he disproved the value of superstition by work- 
ing in such commonly taboo objects as snakes and peacocks . . . 
but in such a way that they combine to make a beautiful design. 


Enfin, Jim Tillett has not only come through with proof that in 
the world of art which surrounds us the industry has a limitless 


source of design material; but also that it is not so much a matter 
of what is used, but of how it is used. 


ANOTHER TEXTILE CROWN GOES BEGGING 


What have the mills of America got against broadcloth? Why 
do they persistently overlook its promotional possibilities? 


Don’t they realize that broadcloth is the nonpareil men’s furnish- 
ings fabric? That no runner-up is even close? That this greatest 
of all fabrics in the field is also a star performer in women’s wear 
and children’s wear — just about everywhere? 


Apparently not. To date, no producer has made a serious 
attempt on an industry-wide, nation-wide scale to establish his 
brand of broadcloth as this country’s first and foremost. It’s the 
same old story. Again we discover a great fabric domain without a 
ruling monarch, not even a pretender to the throne. 
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What a wide-open spot to establish a textile dynasty! Here we 
have one of the greatest pieces of merchandise ever invented: The 
ubiquitous white broadcloth shirt . . . one of the indispensable 
articles of modern man’s attire, with a permanent lease on the top 
drawer of millions of bureaus . . . the No. 1 item in the furnishings 
business, that brings more customers to more stores more times 
than any other article in the men’s departments. 


Here is a fabric that is truly a classic of classics . . . endowed 
with gifts to please both hand and eye . . . a specialty as well as a 
staple, as hardy as it’s handsome . . 
performers in the wash. 


. one of the world’s greatest 


Yet among the millions upon millions of white cotton broad- 
cloth shirts that go the way of all good shirts every year, only a 
negligible percentage carries a fabric label. There is no American 
national brand of broadcloth. It just doesn’t exist. Think of that. 


What’s more, there never has been one that has even tried to 
assume a stature commensurate with the job. 
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The only great name in broadcloth is British, and it happens to 
be none other than your old friend Nelvo, currently engaged in 
staging a postwar appearance on the American market. 

So how do you figure it out? Are the Britishers just plain 
smarter than we? Or are they wrong? Do our mills believe in 
advertising coverts, camel’s hair, ginghams and gabardines — 
but not broadcloths? Isn’t there someone somewhere in this com- 
placent land of promotion and publicity who can see the crying 
need for a branded broadcloth? 

It would have to be a great cloth to qualify .. . a real piece of 
goods .. . an honest, authentic fabric . . . a veritable better broad- 
cloth for better shirts, shorts, pajamas. Otherwise, you’d just be 
scattering ashes against the wind. Your show would be all overture 


and no performance. 
7 7 7 


Here’s another way to look at it. Suppose you were Mrs. House- 
wife, the little old last year’s family purchasing agent? Knowing 
full well the importance of broadcloth in the family wardrobe, 
wouldn’t you be interested if at long last you heard of a better 
broadcloth? Wouldn’t you be likely to remember the name? And 
if you were a smart retailer, wouldn’t you be inclined to give that 
better broadcloth featured billing in the ads and the windows? 

One more point that must be stressed: it’s no little 2x4 realm 
we’re talking about. This broadcloth business is nothing short of an 
industrial empire; it’s waiting for the cloth worthy of the crown. 
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THE SHORTER WORK WEEK AND NEW FABRICS 


In the seven years since the last census our population has 
increased by approximately seven percent, or close to 10,000,000 
people. Statisticians whose business it is to chart sach things tell 
us that our birthrate today is 29 per 1,000; by 1967 the rate will 


jump again. 


Population increases on the one hand. On the other, progress 
in the production of goods is proceeding so fast that we will soon 
find ourselves in the position of watching more and more people 
removed from the working class . . . unless. 


The unless, of course, is simply this: management and labor, 
realizing that such a condition would wreck the American econ- 
omy, are working sanely alongside each other to spread out em- 
ployment. The period of strikes and arbitrations through which 
we are currently passing is, of course, a troublesome phase of the 
readjustment. But with a common goal . . . that of keeping as many 
people as possible gainfully employed at the highest possible 
wages compatible with sound business practice . . . management 
and labor will work out the answer. And that answer appears to 
be: A shorter work week, a shorter work day. 


Challenge of the New Leisure 


How fully convinced other industries are that this must be the 
formula is demonstrated by the designers of new homes for the 
future, as well as by the makers of cars. Both are sure that people 
will have more time to spend out of doors. Architects are planning 
and actually building homes designed for more home recreation, 
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more out-of-door living. Car builders will tell you that they are 
planning higher production of open cars, in line with growing 
consumer demand. 


More people working less hours means more people playing 
and resting and travelling. What is the textile industry planning 
in line with this trend? Isn’t now the time to do that planning? 


Habit Trend Research Needed 


Isn’t this the time to find out, by consumer questioning, just 
what the average worker plans to do with the extra hour or two 
and the extra day he will have for leisure . . . and what clothes 
he and his family will need? Isn’t this the time to find out, for 
instance, how many families are planning weekend car trips; how 
many men expect to do gardening; what businesswomen plan to 
do with their additional free time? 


Isn’t this the time, with foreknowledge of what people expect 
to do, for the textile industry to plan the fabrics the public will 
want for those occasions? It has been common experience to find 
totally unsuited fabrics used for many types of merchandise due 
to shortages. That is one reason why the public stopped buying 
wildly six months ago. Isn’t one way to spur consumer buying the 
development of the right fabrics for the right merchandise . . . 
and who but the textile industry must take that assignment? 


OrozamirTEs from Petrified Forest of Arizona 


DESIGN . . . 100,000,000 B. C. 


Modern techniques bring us into closer touch with nature than ever was possible before. With the aid of 
science and of scientific appliances we obtain glimpses into worlds which had before been hidden from our 
senses. We can study in films the growth and construction of plants. The microscope reveals system of worlds 
in a single drop of water. Instruments of science allow us to explore the universe of the stars and the depths 
of the ocean. For us today there are new possibilities for studying the laws of design as they appear in crys- 
talline, animal, and vegetable forms. For the artist and designer nature unfolds a world comprising all forms 


of past styles and infinite inspiration for artistic expression in our time. 


KS 


CRETACEOUS silicous sponge spicules Corat Coxony of sider astrea radian 
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TRADE NAMES INDEX 


ACELE—E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc.; acetate rayon. 
ACETATE STAPLE—E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc.; American Vis- 


cose Corp.; Celanese Corp.; Tennessee Eastman 
rayon. 

ALGINATE (Not a trade name)—alginate fibers used to add strength in 
construction of fabrics, later removed by dissolving in chemicals. 


ARALAC—National Dairy Products; protein staple fiber from base of 
casein of milk. 


ARISTOCRAT—American Bemberg Corp.; cuprammonium rayon. 
AV1ISCO—American Viscose Corp.; viscose rayon staple fiber, strong. 


AZLON (Not a trade name) —generic term for fibers & filaments made from 
natural proteins or derivatives thereof. 


Corp.; acetate staple 


BELASTRAW—Hartford Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon yarn simulating 
straw. 


BEMBERG—American Bemberg Corp.; cuprammonium rayon yarn and 
fabrics. 


BRIGLO—American Enka Corp.; viscose rayon, bright. 


CELANESE—Celanese Corp.; acetate rayon yarn and fabrics. 


CHALKELLE—American Viscose Corp.; viscose rayon, continuous fila- 
ment pigmented. 

CHARDONIZE—Tubize Div. of Celanese Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, dull. 
CONTROLASTIC—Firestone Rubber Co. and Latex Products Co.; elastic 
yarn. 


CORDURA—E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc.; viscose tire rayon of extra 
strength. 


DARLEEN—Darlington Fabrics; cut rubber elastic yarn. 
DELRAY—Delaware Rayon Co.; viscose rayon yarn. 
DULESCO—American Viscose Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, semi-dull. 


DUL-TONE—Industrial Rayon Corp.; dull viscose rayon and circular 
knitted rayon fabrics. 


DU PONT RAYON—E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc.; rayon yarn. 
DU PONT RAYON “thick and thin’”—E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc.; 


viscose rayon yarn and fabrics. 


EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON YARN—Tennessee Eastman Corp.; A. M. 


Tenney Associates; acetate rayon yarn. 
ENGLO—American Enka Corp.; dull viscose rayon yarn. 
ENKA—American Enka Corp.; viscose rayon yarn. 


EXTON—E, I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc.; nylon bristles. 


FIBERGLAS—Owens-Corning-Fiberglas Corp.; glass fiber & filament. 
FIBRO—American Viscose Corp.; rayon staple fiber, regular strength. 
FORTISAN—Celanese Corp.; high tenacity, saponified acetate rayon. 


HIGH NARCO—North American Rayon Corp.; semi-high tenacity viscose 


rayon yarn. 
HST—American Viscose Corp.; high strength vinyon. 


HYGRAM—tTubize Div., Celanese Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, semi-high 
tenacity. 


KODA—Tennessee Eastman Corp.; acetate rayon, continuous filament. 


LASTEX—U. S. Rubber Co.; elastic yarn. 
LATON—U. S. Rubber Co.; fine elastic yarn. 
LUREX—Dobeckmun Co.; coated metal yarns. 


MATESA—American Bemberg Corp.; cuprammonium rayon. 


MAZEIN—Corn Products Refining Co.; protein staple fiber from corn meal 
base. 


NARCO—North American Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, regular 
strength, bright or dull. 


NATIONAL—National Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon. 

NEWBRA Y—New Bedford Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, bright. 
NEWDULL—New Bedford Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, dull. 
NEWLOW—New Bedford Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, semi dull, 
NORTH AMERICAN—North American Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon yarn. 


NYLON (not a trade name)—E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc.; synthetic 
polyamide. 
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PERLGLO—American Enka Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, semi-dull. 
PREMIER—Industrial Rayon Corp.; bright viscose rayon yarn and circu- 
lar knitted fabrics. 

RAYFLEX—American Viscose Corp.; viscose, high tenacity tire yarn. 
REYMET—Reynolds Metal Co.; flat aluminum foil ribbon, coated or un- 
coated. 


REYSPUN—Reynolds Metal Co.; coated or uncoated aluminum foil is 
wrapped around core of cotton, rayon, etc. 

SARAN—Dow Chemical Co.; vinylidene chloride. 
SERACETA—American Viscose Corp.; acetate rayon yarn, bright or dull. 
SNO-KREPE—American Bemberg Corp.; cuprammonium rayon. 
SOYLON—Drackett Co.; protein fiber from soybean base. 
SPUN-BLACK—Industrial Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, black. 


SPUN-LO—Industrial Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon yarn and circular knitted 
fabrics. 


STAR BREEZE—American Bemberg Corp.; cuprammonium rayon. 


STREX—U. S. Rubber Co.; fibers twisted under tension in coil shape, thus 
achieving elasticity without use of rubber. Confined to cotton at present. 
SUPER NARCO—North American Rayon Corp.; high tenacity viscose 


rayon yarn. 


TECA—Tennessee Eastman Corp.; crimped acetate staple fiber. 
TEMPRA—American Enka Corp.; high tenacity viscose rayon tire yarn. 
TENASCO—American Viscose Corp.; high tenacity viscose rayon yarn. 


TUBIZE CHARDONIZE—Tubize Div., of Celanese Corp.; viscose rayon 
yarn, dull. 


TUBIZE DULL—Tubize Div., of Celanese Corp.; acetate rayon yarn. 
TUFTON—American Viscose Corp.; viscose rayon staple fiber for carpets. 


TYRON—Industrial Rayon Corp.; high tenacity viscose rayon tire cord 
yarn & fabrics. 


VELON—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; extruded thermoplastic resin fiber, 


at present monofilament. 
VERI-DUL—Skenandoa Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, dull. 
VINYON—American Viscose Corp.; synthetic thermoplastic fiber. 


XTRA-DUL—North American Rayon Corp.; viscose rayon yarn, pigmented. 
ZEIN—Corn Products Refining Corp.; protein staple fiber from corn meal 


base. 
FOREIGN INDEX 


ACETA—Germany—acetate rayon yarn and staple fiber. 
ARDIL—England—protein fiber from peanut base. 


BRIGHT FIBRO—England—bright viscose fiber in 3 and 4.5 denier, 4- 
inches and 6-inches staple. 


CARGAN—Belgium—protein fiber from casein base. 
CELTA—France—viscose rayon yarn. 
CISALFA—Italy—viscose rayon staple fiber. 


FIBROCETA—England—4.5 denier, 4-inch and 6-inch staple, acetate 
rayon fiber. 


FIBROLANE—England—3.5 denier, 6-inch staple, protein fiber from 


casein base. 
FLOX—Germany—viscose rayon staple fiber. 


LACTOFIL—Holland—-casein base fiber—similar to Aralac. 
LANITAL—Italy—casein base fiber, similar to Aralac. 


MATT FIBRO—England—3-inch and 4.5 denier, 2-inch staple on woolen 
system and 4-inch and 6-inch staple on worsted system, delustered Fibro 
fiber. 


PE-CE—Germany—Synthetic resin yarn and staple fiber. 
RAYOLANDA—Eng!land—4.5-denier, viscose rayon staple fiber. 
SNIAFIOCCO—Italy—viscose rayon staple fiber. 
THIOZELL—Germany—fiber from casein base. 
TIOLAN—Germany—fiber from casein base. 
VISTRA—Germany—viscose rayon staple fiber. 


FABRIC FACT FORUM 


Conducted by Dr. George Linton 


Theoretically there is no limit to the number of different color 
shades, but the greatest number which can be distinguished by 
means of various colorimetry equipment is roughly one hundred 
million. However, most of these shade variations cannot be detected 


by the human eye. rae Mee 


It is predicted that new fabrics will be invented that combine 
the warmth of fur with the softness and flexibility of silk, and the 
strength of linen. Dress will be so light in weight that a half-dozen 
changes of costume can be carried in a small handbag. Dress will 
be so designed that each change will involve no more inconvenience 
than the removal of an outer coat. 


7 7 7 


An easy way to dissolve wax so that it emulsifies well when 
mixed with starch as a finish on cotton goods is to make up starch 
by boiling and mixing at the same time, gradually adding the 
paraffine wax and mixing it until it has been properly dissolved. 
The wex should be used in its natural state. 
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Knit cloth can easily become wooly on its face if processed on 
improper napping and shearing equipment. Due allowance should 
also be made when the cloth is being shrunk, or when it is being 
sponged prior to cutting. Improper shrinking raises the nap, but 
can be overcome by close shearing, providing sufficient weight and 


body is retained by the goods. 
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Dropped stitches on a spring needle knitting machine are caused 
by hard, kinky or twisted yarn, non-conditioned and too dry yarn, 
and bunches in yarn, as well as improperly gauged machines. 
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The two principal causes for sticky warps are found in size, 
and squeeze rolls. Running the slasher too fast will also cause 
sticky warps, for it may cause the size to adhere to the cylinder 
and gum it so the yarn may stick. Poorly cooked sized and too 
much tallow are also contributing causes. 
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Normal elasticity varies with the type and size of yarn, and it 
is understood that no regular written standard has been adopted to 
cover the general ground. Combed yarns have more elasticity than 
carded yarns, and coarse yarns have more than fine yarns. Cotton 
yarns have more than waste yarns, and good yarns more than in- 
ferior yarns. Normal working elasticity is that which allows the 
yarn to return to its normal or original length. 


7 7 7 


Reports on the use of seaweed include experiments with a 
feather-weight woolen type fabric lighter than one ounce per yard 
constructed on a seaweed base, which will be in production next 
year. The new fabric is reported to be similar to sheer georgette, 
but lighter and of finer texture. 

In applying vat dyes to cellulose fibers, such as cotton and 
viscose rayon, there is a final stage when the dyed fabric must be 
treated with an oxidizing agent for the purpose of fully converting 
all the vat dye to its oxidized insoluble state. By such oxidation, 
the color is made uniform and fastness to washing is improved. 


ae kaa 
Silk stockings tangle easily in processing, especially if, for any 
reason, the processing time is prolonged for any length of time, 


and therefore should be examined often. If they have become 
tangled, they should be removed from the machine and “shook 
up,” otherwise dyeing and finishing might be uneven. 
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Cellulose acetate or other organic derivatives of cellulose can 
be made durably water resistant by subjecting the material to the 
action of an aqueous solution of an oxidizing agent, and then sub- 
jecting the oxidized material to a treatment with a water proofing 
composition which renders it substantially resistant to wetting or 


penetration by water. eas 


When a processing machine does not give sufficiently steady or 
uniform turns, the usual remedy is to fit a heavier fly wheel, but 
if trouble is not to follow this common practice, careful con- 
sideration should be given to the change. Fitting a heavier flywheel 
will not increase the torsional or twisting stresses, but it increases 
binding stresses, and therefore the shaft must be strong enough 


to withstand them. ‘ i . 


An amide is a modified ammonia compound in which one or 
more of the hydrogen atoms of ammonia, NH, have been replaced 
by another chemical element, i.e. sodium amide NaNH). 
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Since nearly all textile fibers absorb water, the mechanical 
properties depend on the relative humidity of the surrounding 
air. Vegetable fibers usually increase in strength with any increase 
in relative humidity, while artificial and protein fibers decrease 
in strength. This feature in rayons is ascribed to the penetration 
of water molecules which weaken the lateral cohesion. The increas- 
ing strength of vegetable fibers, like cotton, flax and hemp, is due 
to water acting as a lubricant, and affording more uniform dis- 
tribution of stress on the fiber. 

Se ees 


Cold drawing increases the tenacity of nylon because of the 
relative absence of secondary bond linkages, so that individual 
molecules can be lined up from a so-called kinked state to a highly 
oriented state, and at the same time become crystallized. 

ee Sai 


pH is the chemical symbol used to denote the degree of acidity 

or alkalinity of a solution, and is a measure of the concentration 

of hydrogen ions in the solution, i.e., the water shows a pH of 7.4. 
Po ge 


Nylon may soon supplant silk in the traditional Italian silk 
industry because prices for nylon hosiery have been dropping and 
are now considerably lower than those of silk. 

"ae ee 


It is most important to look out for oil stains in the grey-room 
examination of cloth, for such stains can prove troublesome both 
in dyeing and finishing. Weavers and knitters are often careless 
about oil, with the result that splashes of it frequently appear on 
fabric as it arrives for dyeing and finishing, and the longer they 
are permitted to remain in the product, the more difficult it is to 
remove them, for they undergo a slow oxidation and become less 


soluble in solvents. 
a ee 


A fiber has been produced from peanut protein. In its natural 
state it is light cream colored, possesses a soft hand and a warmth 
similar to wool. It has an affinity for dyes normally used on pro- 
tein fibers and can be dyed with either vat or direct cotton dyes. 
Its major weakness is its low strength. 
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Rust stains in woolen material are not easy to remove because 
wool has a pronounced affinity for several metals, including iron. 
Even when such rust stains are well sponged, with warm oxalic 
acid, some of the stains remain. It often helps to remove difficult 
stains if a little sodium sulphite is added to the cleaning solution, 
for it makes the iron particles more soluble. 
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—Persian, late 14th century 


JONAH—AND THE WHALE 


Ah, and they say there was a whale. A great monster 
with evil eyes and an enormous white tail. A terror of all 
the seas he was, for his mouth could spout like the greatest 
of the angry volcanoes and his jaws could break a ship. 


And in a sea side town, where the herring would run 
and in the spring they would fill the jars with the herring’s 
back and the herring’s tail, there was a youth. This youth 
was kind and good and bore no evil to any man, for he 
saw no evil in any man’s eyes. By trade he was a weaver 
and a tailor and he would sit with his large needle in the 
square and make with the stitches in the cloth, for the coat 
of the man who would pull the nets with the herring. At noon 
when the steeple bell would ring, he would put aside his 
coat and take from his bag his jar of herring and his piece 
of bread and humming to himself he would sit and watch 
the sea and was very happy... . 

ye eee, 

Ah, but the whale was a monster, a terror. And his mouth 
was so large and his tail so strong and wide that he would 
sweep the herring as he swam and swallow entire schools. 

._ The fishermen would come home at night with empty 
nets and pails. The fisherwomen would stand at their tables 
with knives and no fish to cut, and the village became deadly 
still. No fisherman wanted a coat, no bell rang, for the 
whale swam and cleaned the seas of the herring. . . . 

The good tailer no longer hummed for he had no herring. 
... To his wife he was very sad and one night when he 
was talking to her, he said, “Something must be done. 
I, Jonah, will go forth and slay the whale.” His wife moaned 
and cried. ““My dear husband, the whale has such large 
jaws and such big teeth, he will chew you up and swallow 
you and you will die, and then I will have no one to talk 
to and I will be very sad.” 

But all her wailings were no use. . . . Jonah said that he 
would go after the whale, the herring killer, and he took a 
little dory and a pair of oars and pushed off from the wharf. 

He rowed and rowed and rowed, and in the distance, he 
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saw a waterfall. The water would fall up and the water 
would fall down. “The whale,” he said, “it is the whale!” 

The whale was washing his mouth after a sizable lunch 
and he cocked his eye in the direction of Jonah’s dory. 
“Ahem,” he chuckled to himself, “what cometh?” 

Jonah rowed within yelling distance. “Mr. Whale,” he 
said, “oh, Mr. Whale, the winter is coming, you’re going 
to be cold and you will also want to look your best. ’'m 
carrying samples of my best materials. Got a minute?” 

The whale was a very vain whale. “What have you in 
a suiting fabric?” Jonah replied, “The very best .. . 
I have more material than anyone else in lat. 43, long. 42 
degrees 11 minutes, but I’ll tell you what would look nice 
— a fine sharkskin. May I come and show you the samples?” 

“No high pressure stuff,” said the whale. 

Jonah rowed his boat over to the whale, stepped upon 
his back and unfolded the cloth. “That is too conservative,” 
said the whale, “I would like something with a little more 
life. What have you in a plaid?” 

Jonah felt his heart beat — “‘Now I have him,” he said. 
And from his boat he pulled a piece of goods that he had 
inherited from his father, and his father from his father 
before him. It had lain on his shelves for over thirty years. 
It was striped, checked, plaid and a solid color. It had lines 
that slanted — ran horizontal, vertical and in circles. It was 
worsted, imported and exported, a cheviot, hard-finished, 
soft-finished and just begun. It was Saxony, Burgundy, 
Bulgaria and Albania. Jonah took and unrolled the cloth. 

lg 

The rest is now history in the little town, and although 
Jonah lives there no longer, a statue of him stands in the 
village square. They say he has gone to the city and sells 
to college boys — and is doing very well. 

If you visit this little town, they will tell you the story 
just as I have told it. It is the story of “Jonah and the 
Whale.” Oh, yes, the cloth, you see, blinded the whale and 
he couldn’t see any more to catch the herring.—S. Dietz. 


Yesterday was the day of the technician in 


the textile industry . . . the mechanic who de- 


veloped new ways of spinning and weaving. 


Today is the day of the chemist . . . the lab 
worker who discovers new ways to do new 
things to fabrics and fiber, to make them more 
fashion worthy .. . who opens new horizons to 
designers, to manufacturers, to retailers. For this 
reason the previous issue of American Fabrics 
published 150-odd Fabric Finishes . . . and we 


have added almost as many on the following 


pages. (please turn page) 


ZN Primer or LE ABRIC )® INISHES 


AN 


AEROTEX RESIN M.-3: An important resin which finds use in crease-re- 
sistance and shrinkage control. Also used to obtain durable glazed finish 
on goods, and acts as a gas fading inhibitor for acetate dyes. 


AHCOFLEX: A penetrating softener for heavier, coarser cottons on the 

order of denim, cottonade, covert, canvas and duck. The product assures 

complete softening action, and re-wetting of fabrics which are to be 

Sanforized. It is generally compatible with all ordinary finishing agents, 

- and it will not discolor material nor cause it to become rancid during 
storage. 


AIRFAST: A trademark originated by the United Piece Dye Works, it 
is the name of a special finishing process applied to fabrics which contain 
acetate yarns, to make these cloths permanently immune to gas-fading. 
Airfast processing will positively prevent fabrics which contain acetate 
from turning pink or streaking when exposed to certain gases in the 
atmosphere. 


Gas-fading, which occurs in all shades of blue, gray, green or beige — 
colors in which blue is a constituent part — is very objectionable because 
the fading is usually uneven and has the tendency to appear in partial 
areas or in streaks. Within the last few years various processes using 
“inhibitors” have been marketed. These inhibitors, while rendering acetate 
fabrics less susceptible to gas-fading, merely retarded the action of the 
gases during the initial life of the material. The effect of the inhibitors 
decreased with successive dry cleanings. Airfast, however, will eliminate 
gas-fading in entirety, is a permanent finish, and will continue to resist 
the action of atmospheric gases regardless of the number of dry cleanings. 
Fabric treated by the process is not affected or injured in any way; de- 
=_~ surface finishes, likewise, undergo no change, when treated with 
Airfast. 


Airfast may be applied on plain-finished fabrics or on goods which 


have been made permanently crease-resistant by Unidure, another product 
of the company. 


ANTI-CREASE: Processing of fabric with synthetic resin which aids the 
cloth to resist crease, as well as causing it to recover from wrinkling. 
Cotton, linen, rayon and blend fabrics may be given the treatment. 


ANTI-FUME DE PASTE: An atmospheric gas-fading inhibitor for acetate 
rayon fabrics. Certain dyes which previously faded because of atmospheric 
gas fumes are said to have better fastness by use of small amounts of 
the chemical. 

Applied during dyeing and requiring no additional equipment, the 
paste is said to be substantively absorbed by the fabric and to persist after 
repeated washings and dry cleanings. 


ANTI-SAG: A broad term which implies that fabric, under the usual 


conditions, will not sag or lose its shape. 


ANTI-TWIST: General term applied to material, under ordinary condi- 
tions, that will not twist or recede from the original shape. 


BAN-FLAME: A fireproof and mildew-resistant finish applied to cotton, 
rayon and woolen fabrics. The finish cannot be seen by optical inspection, 
and treated fabric may be dry cleaned and washed. 


BEUTANOL: Plastic-coated fabrics on the order of lawns and “80- 
squares,” which have been given five coats of vinyl plastic to enhance 
pliability, hand and finish. Fabrics thus treated may be washed and 
ironed, but this is usually not necessary since the fabrics are waterproof, 
dustproof and stainproof, as well as fire-resistant. Vat dyes are used instead 
of pigments in the coloring which precedes the coating treatment. Fabrics 
treated with the finish find much use in the household. 


BLEACHING: The removal of natural coloring matter from textile fibers, 
yarns or fabrics by chemical action or by the sun. Bleaching, generally 
speaking, precedes dyeing. 


BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (U. S. A.) FINISHES: 


BraDurA: A combined vat dyed and finishing process applied to spun 
rayon and mixed fiber fabrics. It gives a shrunk and stabilized finish that 
is crease-resistant and fast to washing and light. Average residual shrink- 
age within 1%. 
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BraDfaset: A special stabilized shrunk finish for synthetic shirting 
and dressgoods of spun rayon and spun rayon-blended fibers. Average 
residual shrinkage ranges within 1% to 2% depending on fabric con- 
struction, with no loss in tensile or abrasion strengths and with no chlorine 
retention from laundering. 

BraDlainA: A durable crease-resistant finish for spun rayon and spun 
rayon-blended fiber suiting fabrics. It’s crease-resistant and average re- 
sidual shrinkage is within 1%. 

BraDpermA: A durable crease-resistant finish applicable to spun rayon 
and rayon mixed fiber goods and a variety of styled cotton fabrics. 


BraDviscA: A perspiration-resistant finish for all-viscose rayon linings. 


BRADFAST: A line of colors used in the dyeing and finishing of all- 
viscose rayon linings. Insures fastness against “bleeding” and perspira- 
tion. 

BraDcelA: A finish for all-acetate rayon linings. Features of the finish 
include colorfastness, perspiration-resistance and improved draping quali- 
ties. 


BRADYE: A dyeing method used on all-synthetic yarn fabrics; may 
be applied to cottons as well. This durable finish is colorfast and anti-gas 
fading. Much used on draperies, blanket binding and home furnishings. 

BraDlustrA: A durable finish which provides an improved hand and a 
permanent, deep-seated luster to fine quality cottons. 

BraDcorsA: A special type of finish given to corset and brassiere fab- 
rics. Gives an improved lustrous appearance with easy pliability; there 
is a minimum of shrinking or stretching. 


BRADLASTIK: A finishing process for corset and brassiere fabrics 
which contain rubber. The elasticity and the degree of stretch and shrinkage 
are controlled to conform with the fabric construction and the service 
intended. ‘ 


BRADRIA: A durable water-repellent finish for cotton and rayon 
materials. The finish withstands repeated laundering or dry cleaning 
without losing its repellent qualities. 


BRADFORD GAS-PROOF: A special.dyeing process which insures per- 


manent protection against gas-fading in acetate rayon linings. 


C 


CALENDERING: A mechanical method done by rollers to provide 
glaze, glossiness, hardness, luster, sheen, and even embossed designs to 
textile materials. Calendering is usually done to afford a special finish 
to fabrics; usually not permanent to washing. 


CATYLON: A cationic agent used for softening textiles. Chemically it 
consists of an insoluble fatty, acid amido amine rendered soluble by means 
of acid. When in solution, the fatty or insoluble residue is electrically 
positively charged (i.t., cationic) and since textiles, particularly cellu- 
losic materials, are negatively charged, there is a strong affinity between 
the softener and the goods. As a consequence, the softener is substantive, 
i.e., it is exhausted from the solution on the goods and is more or less 
permanent. A product of The Hart Products Corporation. 


CCC-T-19la: The following is the Laboratory Wash Formula for pre- 
determining shrinkage of washable cotton and linen fabrics, in accordance 
with Federal Specification CCC-T-19la-Wash Test Method: 

SaMPLEs: 20 inches by full width of the cloth. 


Mark off three 18-inch measurements, in both warp and filling 
directions. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS: 


Small Reverse Wheel, cylindrical (twenty-inch wheel). 

Use a standard load — three pounds dry samples. 

Water to be fifty times the weight of the goods. 

Soap — good grade laundry soap to give running suds. (Add addi- 
a pieces of cloth to samples if necessary to make ‘standard 
oad). 

Cloth should be well covered by water. 


PROCEDURE: 
a. Place samples in wheel and start wheel. 
b. Turn on water and steam. 
c. Run water in to proper level — add soap. 
d. Turn off steam when water boils — approximately 212° F. 
e. Run wheel forty minutes from the time started. 
f. Draw off water. Do not stop wheel. 
g. Fill wheel to proper level with water — bringing temperature to 
140° F. ' 
h. Run for five minutes. 


Draw off water. 

. Fill to proper level — bring temperature to 140° F. Run ten 
minutes. 

Drain off water while the wheel is running and run five minutes 
without water. Total time is sixty minutes, wheel running 
continuously. 

1. Remove samples from wheel — squeeze, do not wring. Spread out 

and dry on screen or ventilated surface. 

m. Dampen with spray dampener — allow samples to condition for 

five minutes. 

n. Press on press machine or by hand iron — by raising and lower- 

ing iron— do not slide the iron. 
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INFORMATION REGARDING WASH WHEEL: 


a. Speed of wheel (when not running in one direction) about 35 
r.p.m. 

Reversals of direction of rotation — eight or nine minutes. 

Keep belts tight in order to prevent slippage. 

Water, steam and drainage connections should be so arranged that 
the wheel can run continuously during the test. 


CEGLIN: Alkali soluble cellulose ethers are the base for this set of five 
textile finishes produced by the Sylvania Industrial Corporation, now a 
unit of the American Viscose Company. Cottons and rayons treated with 
the proper finish will be improved since the treatment reinforces each 
yarn to the degree that each fiber is fast even to kier boiling. Each of the 
five types of finish has a different viscosity and each is intended for 
different and specific work. The product comes in dry form or in solution. 

Ceglin may be applied prior to boil-off, during mercerization, before 
or after dyeing, or as a final finish. Curing, or ageing at high temperatures, 
is not necessary. 


Dependent on the type of finish resorted to, the following features are 
observed: durability of finish, improved hand, reduced shrinkage, longer 
wear, linen-like effects, fabrics free from lint or fuzz, better dispersion 
and binding of colors; crisp, medium or soft hand, abrasion resistance, 
and increased tensile strength are also noted. 


CEGLIN BACKING COMPOSITION: For use on pile fabrics composed 
of cellulose ethers and rubber latex, this product causes the material to 
become more resistant to ageing and laundering. 


CREASE-RESISTANCE: Fabric may be made crease-resistant by using 
formaldehyde resins which are “baked” into the fabric, thereby penetrating 
the actual fibers; cloth so treated becomes more flexible. Material thus treated 
is not absolutely crease-resistant, but the treatment given does resist 
crushing and wrinkling and effects easy recovery to normal conditions. 
Crease-resistant fabrics have less tendency to shrink in laundering than 
untreated material. Drapability is usually enhanced by the treatment. 


CREPE FINISH: Refers to the crinkled, uneven, sand-effect or granite- 
effect with regard to the surface appearance in textile fabrics. Crepes are 
produced by twist variations in the yarns used, novelty weaves, chemical 
treatments, or by pressing. Most crepe effects are lasting except in the 
case of the pressing treatment which is not impervious to stretching, re- 
moval by water, heat, dry cleaning treatments, etc. Crepes have to be 
handled with care since there is always the possibility of stretch when 
the fabric is damp or wet. 


CYCLOHEXANOL: An Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation product 
which is used for washing of wool and as an efficient stain remover on all 
textiles. It distills without decomposition, and is miscible in all propor- 
tions with most aliphatic, aromatic hydrogenated and chlorinated solvents. 
Cyclohexanol forms a clear solution when added to textile soaps and 
detergents; these sélutions possess splendid solvent or emulsifying powers 


for fats, mineral oils or waxes. 


DAN-DEW: Produced by the Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., the process is used to make material resistant to mildew. May 
be applied to raw stock, fiber, yarn or cloth. Features of the finish include 
durability, ability to withstand weather, inclement and otherwise; launder- 
ing and dry cleaning do not affect material, which does not change in 
appearance or hand after either treatment. Dan-dew is non-toxic, as well. 


DANSPORT: Zelan-treated, fancy stormwear fabric produced by Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Virginia. 


DEFINIZED: A registered trade mark designating fabrics treated by the 
Definized process or garments manufactured from such fabrics. The pro- 
cess is for dimensional stabilization of all types of rayon or mixed-fiber 
materials which contain other synthetic or natural fibers, in addition to 
rayon and acetate rayon. 


Complete shrinkage control within 2% or less is obtained without al- 
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teration in the hand or loss in the strength or the abrasion” resistance. 
Stabilization is brought about by a controlled chemical swelling action 
which permits molecular or micellar reorientation to a relaxed, strain-free 
configuration. Definized stabilization, in conjunction with vat-dyeing and 
proper finishing, results in fabrics and garments which can be guaranteed 
unconditionally washable and free from chlorine retention. 

The process is a development of the Alrose Chemical Company; 
marketed by the Aqua-Sec Corporation to textile finishers on a royalty 
basis. 


DOW LATEX-512: An ‘aqueous film-forming material of particular in- 
terest to the coatings industry; the product, a combination of styrene and 
butadiene, when air-dried will form a rubbery and tough film which 
possesses excellent pigment binding properties. High protective value is 
afforded fabric coated with the treatment. 


DRYETTE: Name used by the Cravenette Company, Hoboken, N. J., which 
identifies some of the water-repellent treatments given to textile materials 
and garments, either by this concern or by its licensed agents. 


DUR-LANA: A product of the Warwick Chemical Company, which treats 
wool in order to control shrinkage without injury to the latent properties 
and characteristics of the fibers in question. Dur-lana is in the resin 
emulsion group of finishes. 


DUST-RESISTANT: Many high-textured cloths because of pick count or 
finish seem to be impervious to dust particles. Fabrics which are termed 
dust-proof should be well tested prior to the use of the term. 
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ELLICOTE F-39: A flameproof compound which has many uses in the 
field of textiles. The compound will permanently flameproof, mildew- 
proof, waterproof and, if desirable, color a fabric all in the one operation. 
F-39 may be applied to practically all types of fabrics irrespective of 
weight, texture, construction, or type of staple employed. Hand and color 
are not materially affected, tensile strength is permanently increased, and 
the improvement in the fabric is on the positive side. 

Used as a base for subsequent vinyl coatings, F-39 gives filling, splendid 
anchorage and coloring in one operation, with a saving in subsequent 
coating that diminishes over-all cost. 


ETERNALURE: The Onyx Oil and Chemical Company trade name for a 
range of resin finishes for hosiery; treatment improves body and snag 
resistance with assurance of better hand and a minimum of seconds and 
irregulars. 


EVERFAST: Made by Everfast Fabrics, Inc., the name is used to cover 


a wide range of cotton, linen and rayon fabrics which are definitely fast 


to color. 


FASTOFUME GAS-FADING RESISTANT: A gas-fading resistant ap- 
plicable to rayon fabrics used for blouses, dressgoods, evening wear, 
lingerie, linings and ribbons. 


FIBER-BONDED: A registered trademark of the Dan River Mills, used 

by Dan River and licensees for the purpose of identifying products re- 

sulting from the following patented processes: 

1. A patented process for application of synthetic resins in emulsion form 
to materials for the purpose of increasing abrasion resistance. 

2. A patented process for the application of pigment colors and permanent 
synthetic resin finish simultaneously to fabrics. 

3. A trade-mark covering a patented process for making high-strength 
yarns with controlled resistance to stretch. 


FINISH 3-164: A durable mildew-resistant treatment imparted to the 
fabric which may be laundered or dry cleaned in a satisfactory manner. 
This finish can be imparted to cotton fabrics, from broadcloth weight to 
heavy twill or heavy duck, as well as to rayon fabrics of filament or spun 
staple construction. A feature of the finish is that it can be used on material 
where damp or humid conditions prevail. Neither the hand nor the color 
are affected to any appreciable degree by the treatment, and the fabric 
will retain its draping qualities. Controlled by the United States Finishing 
Company. 


FIRE RETARDANT: Chemically treating fabrics with special agents to 
make them retardant or resistant to fire. There is a wide range of fire 
retardants on the market today. 


FYBROL 1115: A water-soluble, self-scouring wool oil which does not 
depend on scarce fats and oils for its efficiency. Non-gumming in nature, 
it will leave at least 50% less residual oil after scouring. 
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GAS FADING: Signifies the effect of certain gases in the ae which 
cause acetate rayon goods that have been dyed shades of blue, violet, 
brown and beige to take on a reddish shade. This condition can be over- 
come by the use of proper dyestuffs but, at times, at a loss of light fast- 
ness, more difficult dyeing conditions and restriction of shades. 


GEON: Made from polyvinyl raw materials, it can be made to resist water, 
chemicals, sunlight, heat, cold, oils and greases, abrasion, mildew, ozone, 
and most other normally destructive elements. Geon raw materials may 
be flexible or rigid, clear or apaque, brilliantly or delicately colored. 
Products can be pressure or injection molded, extruded, calendered or 
cast into sheet or film forms. In solution or latex forms it may be applied 
as coatings for fabrics and fibers of all types, as well as for paper and 
cardboard; A B. F. Goodrich product. 


GLENLYON ANTICREASE: Applied to blended fabrics, cottons and 
rayons, the finish assures color-fastness and crease resistance. Goods given 
the treatment withstand many washings and dry cleaning. A product of 
the Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
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KRENE: The trademark of the National Carbon Company to identify their 
products made of plastics, such as aprons, plastic fabric, rainwear material, 
shower curtaining and window curtains. 


KURON: A one-way stretch elastic material which has no rubber threads, 
although rubber is used as the basic elastic element. Used in elastic for 
garters, pajamas, suspenders and underwear, Kuron is controlled by the 
United States Rubber Company. 


LAUNDRY PROOF: Materials or garments that will withstand laundering 
without color loss or shrinkage under normal washing conditions and the 
time element. Laundry-proof is used when the articles in question have 
been laboratory-tested and meet the requirements specified. 


LAUNDRY-TESTED AND APPROVED SEAL: The American Institute 
of Laundering issues a seal to inform and guide the buying public in the 
purchase of washable goods which embody all the characteristics sought 
for in iecenlindie’—caalae fastness to gas, perspiration, sun and washing. 
In addition, requirements must be met pertaining to fabric construction, 
dimensional stability, tensile strength, as well. 


LAUREL NYLON HOSIERY FINISHING SOAPS: These include Coning 
Oil No. 443 for better conditioning, Nynit C for improved knitting. Super- 
gel for cleaner hosiery, Laurezol No. 6 for level shades, and Peramel for 
fine appearance and lasting finish. 
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MILDEW RESISTANT: As the term implies, it is the treatment of textiles 
to cause them to be impervious to mildew and mold. There are several 
factors to be considered in laboratory testing prior to the use of the term. 
For example, a recent textile plant survey conducted by Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna Company revealed these factors concerning mildew-finishes — 
durability, flexibility, heat and light resistance, non-corrosiveness, non- 
toxic properties, odor, permanency, water resistance, weather resistance. 
A majority of mills reporting in the survey preferred chlorinated phenols, 
followed by mercurials, and metallic soaps. 


MONSANTO VINYL BUTYRAL PLASTIC: Formerly used as the inter- 
layer in safety glass, this product is now being used in the textile coating 
field. Features of the treatment include retention of eye appeal, hand of 
the fabric and resistance to both stains and water which, therefore, provide 
the functional properties and characteristics of a coated textile fabric. 


NAUGAHYDE: Trade-name for vinyl-resin coated, upholstery fabric; 
controlled by the United States Rubber Company. 


NO BLAZE FIREPROOF RINSE: It is a crystalline powder and when 
dissolved, the articles need only be dipped. It can also be used in spray 
form on fabrics. Greater stiffness is obtained by eliminating the use of 
starch. The rinse is supposed to be safe for all fabrics. 


’ NORANE: Impregnole Corporation’s name for a durable and dry-clean- 


able, water-repellent finish applied to cotton, rayon and wool. 


NOVOCELL: A type of wool cellulose obtained from selected wood 
species by a carefully controlled chemical process which produces a wood 
cellulose of high purity and uniformity which can be converted into perfect 
viscose spinning solutions with the minimum use of other chemicals. Novo- 
cell is used chiefly in making standard and high quality textile yarns. 
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NYLEEN: A soapless cleaner which contains no acid or solvent, and will 
restore to a fabric a protective film by refinishing as it washes. 
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ONYXSANS: A range of softeners made by the Onyx Oil and Chemical 
Company. These softeners are cation-active, which implies that the softness, 
smoothness and drape imparted to cottons and rayons will be permanent. 
Effects produced are in the yarn and not merely surface treatments. The 
onyxsans are synthetic in nature and are made from uniform raw 
materials, thereby insuring constant lots. Storage will not cause goods 
to become rancid nor is there any development of odor, mark off or 
stiffening of the goods. ; 

On silk and wool the effect is not fast to washing, but the touch or hand 
is much improved by the treatment. Onyxsan is ideal for mixed wool- 
rayons, cotton-rayons, rayon-silks; has a wide use for giving silken-like 
softness to Bemberg-topped hosiery. 


P. C. CAVALON: A duPont trade name for a range of synthetic resin 
coated fabrics in the heavyweight group such as used in heavy-duty 
upholstery. 


PARAMUL 115: An aqueous emulsion of wax and aluminum used to impart 
water repellency and stain resistance to cotton, rayon, linen and woolen 
fabrics. It may be used for equipment fabrics as well. The finish is odorless 
and harmless to skin or fabric. 


PERMA-CIDE: A mildew-proofing agent of Refined Products Company, 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


PERMALLIED . . . the improved plastic finish used by Allied Textile 
Printers, Inc. to give to rayons, both spun and filament, many desirable 
properties. Among these are the power to resist crushing and creasing as 
well as recover from wrinkling during wear; minimum residual shrink- 
age; less necessity for ironing; longer life, better hand, and finer appear- 
ance. This process is permanent through laundering and cleaning for the 
duration of the life of the fabric. 


PERMANENT FINISH: A much used term given to a host of materials 
for which some particular claim is made. Examples may include moire 
or watermarked finish in taffeta, crispness noted in organdy or dimity, 
smoothness on broadcloth, embossed fabrics, crepe effects, glazed finishes, 
etc. The term also implies fabrics which are crease-resistant, shrinkage- 
resistant, wear resistant, etc. 


PERMAPROOF: A series of compounds for flame-proofing and mildew- 
proofing fabrics, as well as making them waterproof. The “100” series 
is for outdoor fabrics and the “200” series for indoor fabrics. The com- 
pounds are reported to flameproof and mildew-proof any fabric and to 
be unaffected by normal wees Nese dry cleaning, or outdoor weathering. 

When applied on padders or similar machines, or by brushing on, the 
compounds reportedly add at least 10% to the strength, with little effect 
on the hand of the fabric. 


PLASTICELL: A highly purified wood cellulose produced from selected 
wood species by a process which removes the non-cellulose matter in such 
a manner as to retain, to a great extent, the strength of the fiber. The bleach- 
ing process is carried out in such a way as to reach the highest degree 
of brightness and minimum of color without degradation of the chemical 
constituents. A Riordon Sales Corporation product, Plasticell is used as 
a filler in making natural and colored urea and melamine plastics. 


PROTONIZED: A controlled wet chlorination process used with regard to 
shrinkage control on woolens in the piece or fabricated state. This trade 
name is owned by the Alrose Chemical Company. 


PX CLOTH: A special type of pyroxylin-impregnated, washable book 
cloth used in bookbinding. 


RAPIDASE: Used for de-sizing cottons, rayons and mixed goods. Assures 
rapid, dependable de-sizing at all times. 


RESLOOM: Monsanto Chemical Company produces this melamine resin 
monomer which is actually projected into the heart of individual fibers, 
and there polymerized by heat. In various stages of concentration, Resloom 
will stabilize cotton shirtings, rayons, rayon tropicals, mixed cotton-rayon- 
wool fabrics, thereby affording improved retention of color, dimension 
and strength after repeated washings. Fabrics treated with this finish will 
produce a soft, resilierit quality finish. 

Chintz can be glazed by Resloom to improve washability, hand and 
better stability. Adaptable to different formulae with a minimum chlorine 
pick-up, the finish causes practically no change in fabric strength. 


RHONITES: Rohm and Haas Company, Philadelphia, Pa., controls these 
urea formaldehyde condensates which are much used in finishing piece 
goods of cotton or rayon. 


RHOPLEXES: Aqueous solvent-free dispersions of clear, colorless acrylic 
resins used in textile finishes. 


ROXALIN FLAMEPROOFING FILM: A clear, vinyl-plastic film for 
flameproofing fabrics; supposed to obviate the necessity for using separate 
base and top coats in order to achieve pliability with a hard, block-resistant 
surface. The coating comes in liquid form and is applied by conventional 
spreading or knife-coating machines. It is said to yield good hand, high 
block resistance, absolute flameproofness, and to be highly resistant to 


moisture, alkali and alcohol. 


S. R. CAVALON: A range of neoprene coated fabrics made for heavy- 


duty upholstery use where resistance to wear and abrasion is essential. 


SANFORIZED: Since our last issue, we have received inquiries regarding 
the meaning of the word Sanforized. The following is the correct definition: 

Sanforized is a checked standard of shrinkage. The trademark is applied 
to fabrics that have been shrunk by the compressive shrinkage process and 
indicates that the residual shrinkage of the fabric is less than 1% and that 
the tests have been made by the trademark owner to insure that the shrink- 
age conforms to the 1 % standard. 

The trademark owners, Cluett, Peabody and Co., Inc., permit the use of 
the “Sanforized” label on compressive pre-shrunk fabrics wherever the 
following conditions have been met: 

1. The residual shrinkage in the fabric, that is, the amount of shrinkage 
left after shrinkage, does not exceed 1% by the U. S. test method, 
CCC-T-191a. 

2. Tests to determine residual shrinkage have been checked and ap- 
proved by the trademark owner. 


SAYL-A-SET: A stabilized finish and controlled shrinkage treatment done 
by the vat dye method on synthetic fiber or filament fabrics. Product of 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


SAYL-A-SHRUNK: Cottons, synthetics and blended fabrics may be given 


this shrinkage-control finish. 


SHOWER REPELLENCY: Sometimes referred to as splash-resistant, the 
term implies fabric which is resistant to light rains or showers. The treat- 
ment is such that washing or dry cleaning will gradually remove the finish- 
coating, thereby diminishing its effectiveness. 


SLIP RESISTANT: Chemical finishes whose purpose it is to provide firm- 
ness to material and to prevent the warp or filling threads in the construc- 
tion from slipping out of position. Slip resistant effectiveness will vary 
with the chemicals used. 


SOAPLESS DETERGENT: The trade name for this product is Nylon-Dip, 
a product of Robert Smith Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles. Orig- 
inally used for washing Nylon stockings, the treatment may be applied 
on all fine fabrics merely by immersion; rinsing is not necessary. 


STALEY STARCHES: A particular range of modified and unmodified 
starches made to suit every textile use, chiefly for ordinary and special 
types of warps. 
STANDARD CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC.: The following are the prod- 
ucts of this company used in dyeing and finishing of textiles: 

PYROTEX: A sulphated condensation product used as a dyeing and 
scouring assistant. 

MOYTOL: A dye dispersing and penetrating agent used on practically 
all types of colors, giving even and level dyeing. 

PYROLENE: A neutral detergent used for scouring woolens and 
worsteds. 

PENETRATOR No. 20 and No. 40: These are used for fast wetting 
action in dyeing and finishing. 

SANFOROL No. 50: A sanforizing agent which posseses excellent wet- 


ting and re-wetting qualities. Use of the agent increases yardage on the 
sanforizing machine. 


STANTEOSINE: A cationic softener used for all textiles. 

STANTEX No. 629: A static inhibitor for use on all synthetics. 

STANTEX OIL No. 20: Sulphonated oil, softener in sanforizing. 
SURE-SHADE: A dyeing and finishing process which prevents the chang- 
ing of colors which are exposed to fumes or gases on fabrics which contain 


acetate fibers or filaments. Applied to fabrics for all trades, the method 
may be combined with finishes for individual uses. 


“SWAN FINISHES”: The following are the copyrighted trade names of 
the Standard Bleachery and Printing Company: 


SWANBAC: A water-repellent finish. ; 
SWANCHIEF: A special type of finish given to handkerchief fabric. 


SWANDUR: A typewriter ribbon fabric processed by a special absorb- 
ent treatment. 


SWANIZED: Name for goods processed with starchless finishes. 


SWANWHITE: The name applied to bleached and dyed goods processed 
by the company. 


SYTON W 20: A highly modified silica dispersion in water. As the ma- 
terial is dipped in Syton solution, the tiny fibrils penetrate the fibers, 
thereby leaving a continuous deposit which controls slippage by increasing 
the interfacial friction between fibers. Syton imparts a crisp, quality finish, 
increases the body in light goods, and provides a delustered effect on the 
material. 

Particular features of Syton are that no special equipment is necessary, 
heat is not an essential, and no after treatment is required. The dispersion 
is compatible with other finishing agents, dyestuffs and resins. 
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TENACELL: Made from wood cellulose by controlled chemical procedure, 
this product is high in purity and uniformity. Converted into a perfect 
viscose spinning solution with a minimum use of other chemicals, Tenacell 
is used in the manufacture of high tensile strength yarn such as tire yarn. 


TERGITOL 08: An effective wetting agent for highly concentrated solu- 
tions of acids, bases, salts, or dyestuffs. Because of its solubility, chemical 
stability and penetrative action in these solutions, it acts as an assistant 
wherever such conditions are met. 


TERGITOL 4: A wetting agent for more concentrated solutions which con- 
tain from 1% to 5% dissolved materials. This agent is stable even under 
conditions encountered in wool carbonizing and cotton stock bleaching. 


TERGITOL 7: An efficient wetting agent for dilute aqueous solutions which 
contain less than 1% dissolved solids. 


TWITCHELL OIL 3X: A uniform and rapid rewetting agent which pro- 
motes a high yardage output on the Sanforizing machine. It is also used 
for the retention of rewet properties of fabrics stored after finishing and 
prior to Sanforizing; no oxidation or staining is apparent. 

The oil is anhydrous, contains no volatile ingredients, and imparts 
pubricity to materials thereby reducing friction of Sanforizing shoes. In 
addition, the oil causes no tackiness on shoes or gumminess in, or deteri- 
oration of, the Palmer blanket. 

The oil is compatible with starches and other ingredients of regular 
textile finishing formule. When used in warp sizes, the pliability and re- 
wetting properties are enhanced. Fabrics can be Sanforized directly. 
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UNIDURE: A finish applied to spun rayon fabrics to avoid excessive 
wrinkles. If wrinkling should occur merely hang the garment on a hanger 
for a reasonable length of time in order to cause the wrinkles to “hang 
out.” The finish adds body, stamina and beauty to material; improved 
brightness and color fastness are apparent. The finish reduces shrinkage 
and stretch since it is not affected by dampness and muggy, sticky weather. 
Certified to last the life of the garment, Unidure causes less “fussing,” 
fewer pressings and thus will cut down cleaning bills and washing. 


VALVAMINE K90: A finishing and softening agent that may be applied 
to all fabrics. Minimum effect on shade and light fastness of direct colors 
are assured; prints become brighter and the treated material is resistant 
to washing and dry cleaning. The agent is ideal for starch and resin mix- 
tures used in preparing materials for pre-shrinking since there is uniform 
penetration. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH: A starch which gives thorough penetration, 
carries weight into the fabric in a uniform manner; known for its “boil- 
thin” qualities. 


WATER SPOT RESISTANT: Applied to fabrics that resist spotting be- 
cause of their being treated with a water-repellent finish. 


WETSIT: A synthetic surface-active agent which reduces tension, increases 
penetration, and overcomes weakness of soap in the finishing of fabrics. 
A clear liquid, it is soluble in water in any proportion and will not injure 
the most delicate of materials; may be removed with minimum of rinsing. 


A Jacques Wolf and Company product. 


WOOLEENE: A soapless cleaner which contains no acids or solvents. It is 
usable in any washing machine, and is a non-shrink, protective wash for 
all types of woolen goods. 
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THE ABC 


OF 
BASIC FABRIC WEAVES 


American Fabrics presents a simple guide to an 


understanding of the Plain, Twill and Satin Weave fabric designs. 


Three weaves are basic to all woven fabrics. These weaves are 
the Plain Weave, Twill Weave and the Satin Weave. Every woven 
textile must be one of these weaves or a variation thereof. 

The Plain Weave is the most common of all weaves. It accounts 
for about eighty percent of all woven goods. It is also the strongest 
of all weaves since its threads are interlaced the tightest. There 
is only one Plain Weave, but the number of possibilities in Twill and 
Satin Weave constructions is almost limitless. 

The Twill Weave is used in approximately twelve percent of 
all woven goods. Its tensile strength is considered next to that of 
the Plain Weave. The interlacing of the threads in a Twill Weave 
is not as tight as in the Plain Weave. About eighty-five percent 


THe WEAVE ... (opposite page) All weaves are basically the interlacing 
of the vertical or up-and-down threads (the warp ends) and the horizon- 
tal or side-to-side threads (the filling picks). Every fabric must have in- 
terlacing threads to be a woven textile. This illustration shows a highly 


of all twill-woven fabrics is made with a right hand twill effect. 
The twill lines on the face of these goods run from the lower left 
hand corner of the material to the upper right hand corner of the 
cloth. Among the variations of the twill weave are the left hand 
twill, the herringbone twill, broken twill, entwining twill, braided 


twill, pointed twill, zigzag twill, etc. (about 15 percent of all twills). 


The Satin Weave is found in about eight per cent of all woven 
goods. It is the weakest of the three basic weaves since its threads 
are more widely spaced when compared with the Plain or Twill 
constructions. For graphic evidence of the differences in threads 
interlacing among the Plain, Twill and Satin Weaves, see the dia- 


grams and photographs on the following page. 


magnified diagramatic view of the Plain Weave, the simplest and yet the 
strongest of the three basic weaves. Observe how the threads as shown by 
the black and brown lines interlace. For a primer on the basic fabric 
weaves, please turn the page. 
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The ABC’s (cont. ) 


THE PLAIN WEAVE 


This is the simplest form of interlacing the warp (the vertical threads) 
and filling (the horizontal threads). To make this weave, the odd-num- 
bered ends are raised over the first pick and the even-numbered ends are 
are raised over the second pick. Figure is a magnified picture of the plain 
weave illustrating this point. Compare this diagram to the photograph 
below of a plain weave fabric magnified several diameters. 

REPRESENTATIVE PLain WEAVE MATERIALS . . . Made from cotton: batiste, 
broadcloth, cambric, chambray, dimity, flannel, lawn, 
muslin, nainsook, organdy, poplin, voile, sheeting. 
Made from linen: crash, dress linen, handkerchief 
linen, butcher’s linen, art and pillowcase linens. Made 
from woolens and worsteds: albatross, balmacaan, . 
broadcloth, challis, flannel, homespun. Made from silk, j 
rayon, acetate rayon and other man-made fibers: broad- 
cloth, chiffon, china silk, habutai, mogadore, moire, 
ninon, radium, shantung, taffeta, some plaids and 
novelties. 


Figure 1 
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THE TWILL WEAVE . 


This is formed by interlacing the warp and filling threads so that diagonal 
lines show on the face of the fabric. They may be from lower left to 
upper right (right hand twill) or from upper left to lower right (left 
hand twill). Twills may have a predominance of either warp or filling 
on the face, or in many cases, be even-sided twills. Figure 2 is a magnifi- 
cation of a fabric in an even-sided twill in which both the warp and the 
filling are given equal importance. Compare Figure 2 to the photograph 
below of a highly magnified twill weave fabric. 

REPRESENTATIVE TWILL WEAVE MateriaLs . . . Made from cotton: (right 
hand twills) some doeskin, drill, twillcloth, some denim, gabardine, lining 
fabric; left hand twills) galatea, denim, jean cloth, uniform goods, insti- 
tution fabric. Made from linen: (right hand twills) some birdseye, tick- 
ing, toweling; (left hand twills) some novelty linen ma- 
terial, ticking. Made from woolens and worsteds; (right 
hand twills) cassimere, cavalry twill, cheviot, covert, doe- 
skin, elastique, flannel, gabardine, gun-club checks, serge, 
shetland, tricotine, tweed, whipcord, novelty outerwear 
cloth; (left hand twills) a few novelty dress goods. From 
silk, rayon, acetate rayon and other man-made fibers: 
(right hand twills) foulard, gabardine, plaid cloths, silk 
serges, surah, tartan silk; (left hand twills) some novelty 
goods. 


Figure 2 
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THE SATIN WEAVE . 


This weave consists of threads not raised consecutively as they are in a 
twill, but rather there is a prevalence of long floats (the crossing of a 
thread over or under a number of threads running in the opposite direc- 
tion) in either warp or filling. Figure 3 is magnified fabric of a filling 
face satin weave. Compare Figure 3 to the photograph below of a highly 
magnified satin fabric. When the satin weave is used on cottons, it is 
usually termed a sateen, such as cotton sateen, cotton-back sateen.” 
REPRESENTATIVE SATIN WEAVE Matertats . . . Made from silk, rayon, 
acetate rayons: brocade, brocatelle, cape or cloak 
fabric, cottonback sateen, coverings, curtain material, 
damask, dress. silk, duvetyn, fancies and novelties, 
furniture fabric, Jacquard fabrics of many types, 
runners, slipper satin, sport fabrics made of silk 
or man-made fibers, striping effect in some mate- 
rials, table cloth and napkin material, tapestry, 
tie fabrics, upholstery fabrics. Cotton and linen 
yarns are used to make damask tablecloths and 
napkins. 


Figure 3 
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BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF BASIC WEAVE TERMS... . 


GRAPH PAPER .. . Textile designers use 
graph paper to plot out fabric weave designs. The 
vertical squares are used to represent the warp 
ends. The horizontal squares represent the filling 
picks. The weave is indicated by marking the 
squares where the warp ends are raised over the 
filling picks. The illustration left shows graph 
paper painted to show a plain weave. 


THE RAISER ... This is a painted-in or blocked- 
in square on the design paper. It indicates that the 
warp end is raised over the filling pick at the 
point of interlacing. This is illustrated by the 
black squares on the design paper. The raisers in 
the figure left indicate a 2-up and 2-down twill 
weave pattern. 


THE FLOAT ... The crossing of a thread over 
or under the opposite system of threads. The illus- 
tration shows a float of four in an eye-level cross- 
section of a five-end; filling-effect satin weave with 
a base or counter of three. Each colored space, for 
four blocks in the filling direction indicates that 
the single warp end interlaces with the filling once 
in every fifth thread, and then floats underneath 
or on the back of the fabric for four consecutive 
filling picks before again interlacing and becom- 
ing a raiser in the cloth. 


EVEN-SIDED TWILLS .. . These are twill 
fabric weaves in which there is no predominance 
of either warp ends or filling picks on the face of 
the goods. Note in the illustration right that the 
amount of the warp and filling as shown on the 
design paper is equal. The design shown is two 
repeats high by two repeats wide. 


WARP-FACED TWILLS . . . These are twill fab- 
ric weaves in which there is a predominance of 
warp ends on the face of the goods. Note the illus- 
tration right in which the warp ends as shown 
by the black squares predominate. This is a right 
hand twill because the diagonal twill line goes 
from lower left to upper right. The weave is a 
2-up, 1-down right hand twill, warp-effect; 3 re- 
peats for a total of 9 ends and 9 picks. 


FILLING-FACE SATIN .. . This is a satin weave 
in which there is a predominance of filling picks 
on the face. The illustration right shows a filling- 
face satin (note the predominance of the colored 
sinkers) complete on eight ends and eight picks 
using a base or counter of three. Satin weave fab- 
rics cannot withstand friction and chafing when 
compared with plain and twill woven materials; 
the floats cause this lessened tensile strength and 
weakness in abrasion. 


MAGNIFIED WEAVES . . . To promote better 
understanding of fabric weave designs, highly 
magnified views of the basic fabric weaves are 
shown on the opposite page. In such views, the 
actual interlacing of the warp and the filling can 
be easily seen. The black lines are the warp ends, 
the colored lines are the filling picks, and the white 
squares represent the spaces between the inter- 
lacing of the threads. This is visible only because 
of the magnification. 


THE SINKER ... This is blank square on the 
design paper. It indicates that the filling pick is 
raised over the warp end at the point of inter- 
lacing. This is illustrated by the colored squares 
in the illustration left. The arrangement of the 
sinkers and raisers in the figure left indicates a 
plain weave. 


THE REPEAT ... This is just what its name sig- 
nifies. A pattern is complete when the threads in 
a design begin to repeat themselves. In the illus- 
tration left is a design with one full repeat of the 
pattern covered in the square formed by the first 
four boxes up and sideways from the left hand 
corner. The figure illustrates a two-up and two- 
down right hand twill. The weave is painted two 
repeats high and two repeats wide. 


FILLING-FACE TWILLS . . . These are twill 
fabric weaves in which there is a predominance 
of filling picks on the face of the goods. Note the 
illustration right in which the filling picks as 
shown by the colored squares predominate. The 
weave is a l-up, 2-down, left hand twill, filling- 
effect; 3 repeats for a total of 9 ends and 9 picks. 


WARP-FACED SATIN ... This is a satin weave 
in which there is a predominance of warp ends 
on the face. The illustration right shows a warp- 
face satin (note the predominance of the raisers) 
complete on eight ends and eight picks using a 
base or counter of three. The long float as seen on 
the opposite page gives satin fabrics a rich, scin- 
tillating surface effect so desirable in evening 
wear materials of the form-revealing type. 


TEST YOURSELF ... Look at the plain weave 
design on the paper right. Identify the raisers and 
the sinkers. What makes this design distinctively 
plain weave? How are the warp ends and the 
filling picks shown in the design? Compare the 
characteristics of the fabric weave shown here 
with the other basic weaves. Which is strongest? 
Which weave is used the most? Which weave re- 
flects the rays of light? What are the basic 
weaves? 


ARE WE POSTPONING GOOD BUSINESS? 


This is a period when the facts don’t jibe with the facts. On the 
one hand we find ourselves as a nation at the highest level of em- 
ployment, strikes notwithstanding. Over 59,000,000 American 
people are gainfully employed, and at average labor rates which 
are the highest in history. 


On the other hand, retailers everywhere are worried over busi- 
ness conditions. They are selling goods, yes; but not at the pace to 
be expected . . . ‘and against a strong and determined consumer 
resistance. They look forward to no bright future in soft goods 
either in the men’s and women’s apparel fields. 


What has happened to bring about this change . . . and what 
can be done to spur consumer activity at the retail counter? For 
one thing, after a five year spree of unbridled spending the public 
is now resting. This period of mental readjustment was predicted 
a year ago, but of course it was too much to expect business to put 
on the brakes when coasting was so easy. 


By October of last year, the public was definitely starting to 
say no to the retailer. Selectivity became general rather than 
isolated. Retailers found that the mere fact of having shelves and 
racks loaded with inventory was no longer a good enough draw- 
ing card; merchandise had to be better in quality, newer in style 
to bring money out of the purse. 


Buying Tightens 


And so when they entered the buying marts in November, in- 
stead of leaving orders they left promises to return in January. 
January was no better. As one business man put it, “Never have 
there been more buyers in the market, doing less buying.” There 
was a scarcity of new merchandise. Mills and converters had pro- 
vided nothing radically different; manufacturers could contrive 
very little in the way of different styling which they had not pre- 
sented during the last five years using the same fabrics. 
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Retailers bought heavily of staples . . . and merely nibbled at 
the novelties. This prevailed in women’s suits and dresses, in men’s 
shirts, in all lines. As a result, we predict that retail business will 
be far from good, even with an early Easter. 


What will the textile industry do about this situation? Will it 
sit back with a detached air, letting the manufacturer and the 
retailer work out the problem themselves . . . or will the textile 
industry take the logical attitude that what affects the business of 
retailing and manufacturing must affect the fabric producer? 


Will the textile industry pull back into the shell of sell-less- 
yards-but-at-a-better-profit-per-yard . . . or will it bring out the new 
and tempting and moderately priced and improved quality fabrics 
for which the consumer has been waiting? 


We have heard it suggested from several sources that the retailer, 
with a high cash reserve, might well dump his present inventory 
overseas and start the new season with fresh merchandise. That, 
they say, will spur consumer buying again. Frankly, quite dis- 
regarding the obvious truth that it is always easy to give away the 
other fellow’s money, we don’t believe anything would be ac- 
complished. Frankly, we don’t believe manufacturers despite their 
design ingenuity can create sufficiently different merchandise from 
current fabric offerings to jolt the consumer. Frankly, we don’t 
believe the consumer would rush to the racks to buy goods made 
in today’s quality at today’s prices. 


Fabrics Can Stimulate 


We believe the textile industry has the key to the future in its own 
hands. There are enough new ideas in weaves and finish and color 
and pattern stored in pigeonholes. Let’s bring them out, put them 
into production and present them to the public. People have money, 
and they will spend . . . if given the right goods. The textile industry 
can provide that goods. 
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BUILDING A BETTER PIECEGOODS BUSINESS 


FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES: 


A CHECKLIST IN 


As conditions change and demand more selling effort, it is 
important that every possible aid to the flow of goods over 
your piecegoods counters be enlisted to maintain the volume 
and important profit of this department. 


In the press of many duties, and without the constant super- 
vision of store executives, it frequently occurs that several 
important tiles in the mosaic of the selling pattern are over- 
looked. For this purpose, and in this simple form, we pro- 
pose the following checklist which busy executives can use 
as a handy and effective method of maintaining top efficiency 


in their piecegoods departments. — The Editors. 


Is THE DEPARTMENT SET UP By Fasric Types? 
—— can your customers find exactly the kind of fabric they want 
for a specific need? and are colors segregated within each clas- 
sification for easier selection? and are fast-selling patterns 
grouped together with a special sign calling attention to them? 


I 
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Each Type HIGHLIGHTED WITH A FINISHED FASHION? 

—do you show what the fabrics look like in the form of 
dresses, suits, coats, sportswear . . . since customers are look- 
ing for an effect rather than raw materials to create that effect? 
are the garments you display made carefully . . . and from 
actual patterns for sale in your own department? and do you 
give all necessary information about the fabric, the trimmings 
and the total cost on a display card? 


Does Your Starr Watcu Fasuion Trenps CLosELY? 


—do they keep close tab on trends in color, in line, in sil- 
houette so that as salespeople they can talk fashion with au- 
thority as a means for selling more piecegoods? 
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Is THE DEPARTMENT PuysicaLy Ricut? 
— is it where enough of your customers can find it without wan- 
dering through back passageways? and when they do find it, is 
the piecegoods department amply spacious to give your fabrics 
the right display and the right lighting to make the most of 
their sales potentials? 


How Orten Do You ANALYzE Sources? 


— do you work with the same sources year after year out of 
habit? or do you make provision for taking advantage of new 
ideas and new profits offered by new sources? and do you at all 
times insist on minimum quality standards to protect your 
customers’ goodwill investment? 


Is Your PATTERN TiE-uPp Ricut? 


—do you give the pattern department enough space? in the 
right location near your fabrics? and do you have the best avail- 
able lines of patterns . . . considering the economic range of 
your customers, their fashion education? and do you take full 


advantage of all the fine promotional help you can get from a 
wideawake pattern company? 


How ComPLETE is YouR TRIMMING DEPARTMENT? 
—or are you losing a piecegoods sale because your button 
selection is poor? does your trimming buyer keep up with 
trends in apparel trimmings, so that when jewel buttons are 
in vogue ... or bugle beads . . . or what have you . . . she is 
ready to help close a sale for your piecegoods department? and 
do you emphasize this to your customers? 


How Goop 1s Your Stock ControL SystEM? 


— because, as fashion merchandise, isn’t an accurate control 
by types and color sas vital as it is in the dress department? 
and does your system tell you how fast to reorder on good 
sellers . .. as well as warn you when to mark down slow sellers? 


Do You Promote PiEcEGoopDs AS FASHION-BY-THE-Y ARD? 
— as a living, vital part of the fashion picture for women? 


Do You Disptay PrEcEGOops As FASHION-BY-THE-Y ARD? 
— as a living, vital part of the fashion picture for women? 


Do You Trim WINnpows oF PIECEGOODs As FASHION-BY-THE- YARD? 
— as a living, vital part of the fashion picture for women? 


Do Your Aps SELL PiEcCEGOOoDs AS FASHION-BY-THE- YARD? 
— as a living, vital part of the fashion picture for women? 


Do You Use Enoucu Fasuion SHows? 


—to show women some of the countless ways in which your 
fabrics can be used to make individually styled, practical 
clothes? and do you pick the fashions carefully to give your 
customers a wide cross-section covering their major wants? and 
do you make the shows as professional as possible, realizing 
that good models and a well organized show can sell lots of 
goods for you? and when each model walks across the stage, 
or around your tearoom, or down the aisle . . . are your cus- 
tomers told what goes into making that garment and how much 
it costs to make? 


How Orten Do You Conpuct Sewinec CLasses? 
— and wouldn’t it be wise to teach more women to sew in order 


to develop more piecegoods customers? and do you offer special 
help for beginners, special help for experts to keep both types 
of customers? 


How CLose Are You To DRESSMAKERS? 
—do they naturally come to your store to buy fabrics and 
trimmings? do you cooperate with them by publicizing their 
ability . . . so they can get more customers . . . and thus buy 
more piecegoods and trimmings from you? 


Do You Work witH LocaL ScHooLs? 

— helping to inspire as well to train girls and teenagers to sew 
for themselves . . . thus developing a class of customers who 
will spend in your department for many years? does your sew- 
ing instructress give talks at local schools? does your store’s 
fashionist or advertising manager give talks on fashion trends? 
have you ever invited students to submit finished garments in 
a fashion contest? 


How WELL Do You CuLtTivaTE CusTOMERS? 


—do you keep an accurate list of women who buy fabrics, and 
send them letters or postcards advising them when new fabrics 
are in your department? or telling them when a major change 
is coming in fashion? or inviting them to a preview of new 
patterns or trimmings? 


Do You Tie IN witn MaGazines? 


— since consumer magazines are devoting liberal space to home 
sewing, do you take advantage of these potent editorials by 
tying in so that women who read them can know where to find 
the materials they need to make the garments they read about? 


NOTE: if your piecegoods department 
is doing less than all eighteen of these 
things . . . and doing them all the time 
... you're doing less than all the prof- 
itable piecegoods business you can 


and should be doing. 
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TEAMWORK 
SELLS MORE PIECE GOODS 


The story of how a converter, a pattern company and America’s top stores combined to sell over 


a million yards of a specific fabric in one rousing promotion . . . an object lesson for 


those who believe that piece goods can be better sold on the basis of ideas 


The converter starts with an idea . . . in this case, translating the 
colorings and the ancient design of the Mayans and Incas. 


He works up a range of patterns, printing them on a good basic 
cloth, in right texture, right weight, etc. 


He takes them to a lively pattern company . . . McCall’s, in this 
case ... and has its design head develop a group of smartly styled 
garments which make the most of his fabric. 


They put their heads together, cook up a lively promotion theme. . . 
like Pan Americana . . . and include in a wellknit plan inspiring, 
atmospheric material which will create background for selling. 


Together they present the program . . . from fabric to finished dis- 
plays . . . to the most progressive store heads in the country; let 
them add their own fine thinking 

...and 
The stores sell over a million yards of the fabric. 


The promotion gives a tremendous lift to the selling of other fabrics 
and sewing accessories within each store. 


The converter gets over 125,000 lines of newspaper advertising, 
plus reams of priceless editorial publicity. 
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That, in a nutshell, is the modus operandi utilized by Bob and 
Frank Bernstein, heads of California Authentics, in putting over 
one of the outstanding fabric promotions of 1946. Had more fabric 
been available for the promotion, undoubtedly both the volume of 
business and the volume of nationwide advertising would have 
reached astronomic figures. As it was, everybody . . . California 
Authentics, McCall’s and the good stores which participated . . . 
were more than gratified. 


For the event proved beyond any question that the formula was 
sound; that ideas could sell more goods; that good teamwork all 
around can produce more profit all around. 


To the brothers Bernstein; to Messieurs Walter Boyle, Walter Schu- 
bert and Stanley Robiczek who are respectively the sales head, pro- 
motion manager and designer for McCall patterns; to their able 
staff of travelling stylists who so well organized the promotion within 
each store; and to the buyers and other personnel within the stores, 
who so enthusiastically followed through to the final sale . . . we 


give the accolade on behalf of the American textile industry, for a 
good job well done. 


Study, now, the step-by-step manner in which the promotion was 
successfully staged : 


Inspiration 


. . - from the ancient art, costumes, topography and colorings of the 
Mayan and Incan civilizations . . . spiced with modern Pan Americana. 


A tour of the South American continent and well spent hours in study of 
museum collections yielded a wealth of pattern and color ideas. 


Patterns 


. reflecting the feel and the spirit of Pan Americana were then de- 
veloped. Color experimentation yielded the right tones and blends. Modi- 
fications were made to adapt the original ideas to current fashion trends 

. with a keen eye on the end uses to which the fabrics should be put. 


Original Garments 

. created by expert designer Stanley Robiczek and his staff at McCall's. 
They were designed not only for the purpose of selling the fabrics, but 
also for the purpose of selling more patterns . . . and therefore must be as 
easy to make as they were inspiring to the home dressmaker. Duplicate 
sets of garments were then made, for purchase by the stores participating 
in the promotion at a price much lower than the cost if each store had 
made the dresses itself. 


Background Material 

. . » photos of native Pan American scenes and people, as well as color- 
ful travel posters were furnished to each store for use in both window and 
interior displays. 


Newspaper Ads 

. . totalling well over 125,000 lines of space were devoted by the various 
stores to announcing the event. Even at the base rates paid by stores, this 
represented a campaign of better than $25,000 which was a sizeable 
feather in the caps of California Authentics and McCall’s. In addition, 
as the promotion moved into each city, local newspapers were exceedingly 
generous in the amount of editorial comment which moved their readers 
to visit the stores. 


Fashion Shows 

. staged professionally, timed to show the garments to their best ad- 
vantage and yet move at an efficient pace, were staged by McCall’s well 
trained staff of travelling stylists. Record crowds turned out everywhere. 
In some cases the show was staged right in the piece goods department; 
in others, in auditoriums. But in every case there was a wel! planned tie-up 
between the show and the selling of fabrics. 


Window Displays 

. . . did more than merely display fabrics. They sold the basic and color- 
ful and glamorous idea underlying the event . . . and were therefore 
far more productive of business to the stores. Some stores were able to 
devote complete batteries of windows to the promotion, giving it the 
magnitude it deserved in the eyes of passing women . . . and of course 
with results in proportion to such promotion. 
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Yes, teamwork will always sell more piece goods when the ideas 
are there. And to those who fear a return to the days when fabrics 
sold by the pound instead of at a profit we say: That day will come 
when the American textile industry . . . those who make and those 
who sell piece goods . . . stops promoting on the basis of ideas. 
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A FEW WORDS TO THE MAKERS OF OUR LAWS: 


Before Congress at the present minute is legislation concerning 
the problem of erecting certain tariff walls around our country. 
Specifically, we refer to the matter of wool. 


As in every case where legislation is suggested, there are two 


widely divergent viewpoints and two sets of cohorts. On the one 
side are arrayed those who would raise the walls so high that 
other countries could not possibly compete with American wool 
products. On the other, equally adamant and equally convinced 
that they are right, are those who believe that the only way to 
continued prosperity for the American nation lies in free and open 
and uncontrolled competition. 


As in most arguments, there is a sane middie path which could 
blend the soundness of each advocate’s plan, without the weak- 
nesses of either. Those who point to the after-effects of strictly 
restrictive tariff legislation are right . . . to a certain point. There 
is no doubt that when we shut off selling opportunities for other 
nations trying to do business here, they must in self defense and 
in resentment erect barriers which effectively keep our manu- 
facturers from doing business in their countries. If we enact legis- 
lation similar to the Smoot-Hawley type, we can plan now on losing 
much of our foreign trade which should represent a sizeable and 
profitable segment of our total business. 


Subsidized Industry Abroad 


On the other hand, we cannot with open eyes enter a period of 
doing business in competition with low-wage and government-sub- 
sidized industry abroad . . . without some measure of balance. It 
costs more to raise wool in this country than anywhere else in the 
world . . . because our workers engaged in raising and processing 
wool are paid a living wage. Assuming that they would accept 
lower wages . . . which is absurd . . . for the sake of competing with 
labor costs abroad we would instantly and unequivocally reduce 
the purchasing power of the millions of wool workers. This step 


would at once affect every industry in our country, it is obvious. 


And so the solution is not in that direction. What then? Shall our 
government institute subsidies, dipping into the treasury to make 
up the difference between the prices at which foreign countries 
offer their product here and what our wool processors require to 
show a working profit? That is obviously not the solution, either; 
for it would result in the need for higher taxes . . . again setting in 
motion a factor which would soon curtail the consumer’s purchas- 
ing power. 


Wool — A Key American Industry 


It is not the business of American business, or of the American 
government, to tell other countries how to conduct their business. 
If they wish to subsidize their home industries . . . using their 
own money for that purpose . . . that is their concern. But we do 
believe that if the American wool industry is to survive and prosper 
and continue to provide gainful return to its millions of workers 
and investors . . . the American Congress must arrive at a plan 
which will at least equalize the differential. The American wool 
industry proved its mettle during the war years when it tackled 
the problem of equipping not only our own 15,000,000 service 
people and our own 140,000,000 population but also kept our 
allies’ armies well clothed. The American wool industry can stand 
a good battle; looks forward to strong competition from outside; 
welcomes the challenge from abroad. 
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The American wool industry is willing to take on all comers . . . 
but in the fight for future business, let not Congress tie our hands 
by permitting other countries to undersell us in our own market 
because of their advantages in low labor and government sub- 
sidies. Make the battle even in the matter of price. Leave us free 
to swing with all the creative genius, the manufacturing science, 
the industrial facilities we built up during the war . . . and the 
American wool industry will take on all comers. 


FLANNELS AND BOTANY: In the editorial article, “King of Flannels Has No Crown” that appeared in the #1 issue of American Fabrics, the name of Botany Mills was in- 
advertently omitted, for which our editors express regrets. 
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Recognizing that every section of 
America has its own fashion 
significance, Hess-Goldsmith designs 
fabrics inspired by the particular local 
flavor of the East...the West...the North 
...the South...yet so deftly contrived as to make each 


design inter-changeably attractive. 


Hess-Goldsmith. ... x 


1400 Broadway, New York 18 


Colorful sparkling pageant of inspiration . . . common denomi- 
nator of the world’s beauty . . . this is the flower. 


The flower is among the most popular of design themes. This 
has been so since the beginning of recorded Time. The reason, no 
doubt, stems from the beauty of the flower, and its universal appeal 
to the hunger for loveliness in man. 
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No matter the form, floral interpretations keep appearing. In 
ceramics, and especially in those pieces from Turkish and Persian 
civilizations, the flower motif keeps reappearing. Overall patterns 
in complementing colors can be lifted in entirety for use in uphol- 
stery, slipcover and drapery fabrics. 

In tapestries of the 17th and 18th centuries, the flower is an om- 
nipresent feature of backgrounds and borders. In some cases, as in 
the “Mille Fieurs” hangings of the French, it is the dominant theme. 
In all uses, its application to contemporary textile design is start- 
lingly appropriate. 

For the modern designer, the Oriental treatment of the flower 
holds curious delight. Nowhere else in the vast legacy of the floral 
theme is to be found superior simplicity of line or economy of 
form. The color harmonics of the Chinese and Japanese flowered 
fabrics and paintings leave little to be desired. Theirs is a subtle 
rendition of a difficult theme. 


Never in any instance of Japanese or Chinese floral design will 
there be found blatant, billboard colors. For these people, the floral 
art is highly stylized with a rigid code governing its interpretation. 


Yet the present day designer should not be deterred in his never- 


ending quest for inspiration. His technique assuredly gains from a 
study of the Chinese and Japanese approach. It is broadened im- 
measurably by his attention to the floral treatments of other lands. 
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In the Middle Ages, flower patterns found in illuminated manu- 
scripts, paintings and hangings are distinguished by their never 
being full grown. Full mature blossoms are unknown. It is only in 
the Renaissance that their treatment achieves a stylized symmetry. 


Give the modern designer any starting point in his search for 
inspiring florals of the past, and invariably he can confine his quest 
to a particular period. An upholstery or drapery fabric designer 
might be interested in huge flowers and floral treatments done in 
a grand and imposing style. He need only turn to the golden era 
of Louis XIV in France for countless samples of flowers done in a 
heroic mould. If his taste is for the natural size, the fashion set by 
Louis XV would be more to his liking. 
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For perhaps the brightest galaxy of florals, the contemporary 
designer must turn to England. In the Stuart period, the tapestries 
and needlework are in brilliant color. Since the English are such 
gardeners and flower fanciers, it was both necessary and logical 
for British fabric designers to turn to England’s native flowers for 
inspiration. Regardless of use, whether in tapestry or chintz, the 
English floral is most always a masterpiece of draftsmanship. For 
the contemporary, good draftsmanship is mandatory. 


America too is bright with floral inspiration. ( please turn page) 
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IN OLD TURKISH ceramics, flower interpretation is developed to high perfection. 


The Flower 


. . . Source of Inspiration (continued ) 


The colcha designs created by the early Spaniards in what is now 
New Mexico are remarkable for their boldness of color. Yellows, 
blues, purples and oranges vie with each other in the same design. 
The effect is arresting because it is unusual, but it also has a strange 
beauty. It is a matter of time until a designer of the modern school, 
weary of pastel solids, seizes on the colcha works and creates a new 
fabric design which will sweep to instantaneous popularity. 
Sometimes, the contemporary designer loses sight of the lan- 
guage of flowers. Beginning with the Greeks and Romans, flowers 
have been an articulate mode of expression. The Chinese and the 
Japanese can utter every degree of sentiment and love through 
flowers. Here in America, the language is not quite so precise but 
it is significant. Roses mean love while forget-me-nots pledge true 
love. Orange blossoms signify marriage, and the camellia, illness. 


IN POTTERY GLAZES, 16th century Turks used flowers as a dominant theme. 


17th CENTURY Persian craftsmen fashion an exotic flower-bird combination. 


“Flowers are words which even a babe may understand,” said 
Bishop Coxe in “The Singing of Birds.” It is important that the 
designer remember this in his choice of floral patterns. He must 
consider the end use of the fabric. 

Promotionally speaking, the flower meaning has its place. In 
advertising, copywriters have a peg on which to hang their magic 
word descriptions. The floral significance can mean much in this 
respect. 

Flowers also have historical and national associations. The sham- 
rock, of course, spells Ireland just as the fleur-de-lis means France. 
The rose is England while the chrysanthemum signifies Japan. 
These meanings are valuable to the designer because in some cases 
they will lend direction to his work. 


Today’s designers can well appreciate Christina G. Rossetti’s 
“Consider the Lilies of the Field” in which she says, “Flowers 
preach to us if we will hear.” 


SINUOUS GRACE characterizes the flower motif on this plate found in Asia Minor. 


Bianchini’s hand screened print in rayon Fiberset 
crepe (above) shows good use of this theme while 
(right) the model wears a striking floral print. 


MORE THAN 2500 YEARS ago, the Cretans worked these stylized flower designs into pottery. Little imagination is required to see their possibilities today. 


DESIGN INSPIRATION in the fabric shown here 
and used in the patterned dress (right) might well 
have come from an ancient craftsman. 


The Flower . . . Source of Inspiration (continued ) 


The fresh fragile beauty of the flower is nature’s ever recurring 
toast to the miracle of life. For the contemporary designer, its love- 
liness is a constant challenger. His is the task to transfer those vital 


sparkling colors and shapes into the vivid imagery of textiles. 


GREAT INFLUENCE floral design had in Persian art is shown by this tile wall panel of the 17th century. Flowers appear in garments, border and background. 


MODERN DESIGN flower treatment is in Ducharne’s all silk crepe de chine. DUCHARNE CREATES an all silk crepe de chine for Bergdorf Goodman. 
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THREE TREATMENTS OF THE FLOWER: (left) An early American quilt in white applique. (center) A Mexican tiled wall panel. (right) A brocaded French velvet. 
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EXOTIC MEXICAN flowers are reflected in this jar. ANCIENT EGYPTIAN hippopotamus faience figure in blue glaze has lotus as decorative theme. 


DESIGN PATTERNS on early American quilts (left and center) emphasized regular floral arrangements in applique. Dutch tiles (right) show tulip and grape theme. 


A NEW ENGLAND brown wool ground rug made in 1825 has an overall floral theme. EMBROIDERY IN MUTED colors shows flowers on this early American linen strip. 


HE LOTUS, symbol of wisdom for Egyptian pharaohs, “MILLE FLEURS” in abundant colors are 
decorates this 26th dynasty faience wine jug. typical of 17th century French tapestry designs. 


FRAMED BY A PAIR of old Turkish wall tile panels featuring floral themes is Fritzi Reckendorf’s printed crepe created in 1944 by the Onondaga Silk 
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I send you a cream-white rosebud 
With a flush on its petal tips; 

For the love that is purest and sweetest 
Has a kiss of desire on the lips. 


JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY 


The Flower . . . Source of Inspiration (The End) 


Photographs Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art and Brooklyn Museum, 
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. . . dedicated to the belief that Fashion begins with the Fabric . 


that the American textile industry casts a major influence on the 


economic and social aspects of the world in which we live . . . that 


American textiledom has deservedly attained the world’s pinnacle 


from which it can never be dislodged. To all who work within or 


with the industry, this third volume of American Fabrics, published 


in Summer 1947, is offered as a measure of help, of service . . . and, 


we hope, of inspiration. 


American Fabrics is published quarterly by Reporter Publications, 
Incorporated, who are the publishers of Men’s Reporter, Women’s 
Reporter, Canadian Reporter, Canadian Women’s Reporter, National 


Gold Book Directory and the British Gold Book. 
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Subscription Price, Ten dollars per year; Two dollars and fifty cents 
per copy. Contents fully copyrighted; nothing herein may be repro- 
duced or reprinted without written permission. Printed in U.S.A. 


Board of Editors: Dr. George E. Linton, Nancy Copeland, Pierre 
Sillan, Tobé, Cora Carlyle, Howard Ketcham, Henry L. Jackson, 
Richard Harmel, S. Cook Singer, Lee Levintow. Art Editors: Leon 
Appel, Gretchen Wood, James Benson. Circulation Manager: Jack 
Rayman. Business Manager: Herbert G. Mitchell. Vice President in 
Charge of Advertising: Mark J. Sloman. Publisher: William C. Segal. 
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By the yard at fine stores or write: 


ONONDAGA SILK o)., 1412 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. ¢ Chicago. Ill.. Los Angeles, Cal. ¢ Mills: Easton, Pa. 
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THE BEST OF AMERICA! 


\ 
THE BEST IN THE WORLE 


COPYRIGHT 1947 BY BOTANY WORSTED MILLS 
#**BOTANY’’ IS A TRADEMARK OF BOTANY WORSTED 
MILLS. REGISTERED IN THE U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, PASSAIC. N. J. 
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Look for the Unidure and Airfast labels in fine fashions or by the yard, at better stores everywhere. 


AIRFAST* . . . to safeguard acetate fabrics from atmos- 
pheric fading or streaking. UNIDURE*...to supply the good 
grooming of permanent crease-resistance to all fabrics. 


THE UNITED PIECE DYE WORKS 132 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., Lodi, New Jersey, Los Angeles, California 
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How beautifully they wash... 


Fashion-wise fabrics by Marvlo —with an affinity for suds! Smart prints — gay stripes — 
sparkling plain shades—for clothes that express your individuality and establish 

a superior fashion-quotient. At better stores everywhere. Floral Seersucker, Striped Chambray, 
Rayon Sports-Weave, Printed Waffle Pique, Printed Pique and other fine weaves. 

Marvlo Fabrics, Inc., 62 Worth Street —1412 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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GALLANT FABRICS FOR THE NEW FUTURE 


Only a moment or more 


the loomed beauty 
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COPYRIGHT 1947, A. D. JUILLIARD & CO.. INC. © 40 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Unforgettably Lovely in Everglaze finished fabrics! 


Radiant the bride, lovely the bridesmaids in dresses of lustrous “Everglaze” cottons. 


Photograph of lovely Miss Betty Jones, Miss Atlantic 
City, 1946, and her two bridesmaids. Her “Everglaze” 
wedding took place last D ber in Balti 


*A trade-mark signifying fabric finished and tested 
according to processes and standards controlled 
and prescribed by Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
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These beautiful fabrics give you the rich crispness of fine satin—at a budget price. 
And they’re washable. Their sparkling, soil-resistant glaze is lasting. “Everglaze” 
cottons are perfect for ’round the clock wear. The choice of foremost designers. Sold 
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Fine woollens for the American Family since 1879 


Somersville Mfg. Company, Somersoville, Connecticut 


Selling Agent, E. Y. Stroud, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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COAT BY VINCENT COPPOLA 


** 


FLAMBOYANT ...in gabardine by Hockanum .. . makers 


of woolens of beauty, quality and lasting wear. 


FLO CRA ™ U NEI 


M, T. STEVENS & SONS COMPANY, DIVISION OF J. P, STEVENS & CO., INC., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N, Y. 1 


OW ovlen 
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DRESS REHEARSAL FOR 


That bolt of wonderful woolen... that striking 
dress... that handsome suit... that is the 


grand finale. But where does it all start? 


It starts in the Cohama Hand-Looming Workshop, where Cohama 
Stylists bring their new ideas—to be translated into woolens by 


skilled weavers. Sometimes it’s a metal thread that turns a 
daytime fabric into a glamorous first-nighter . . . sometimes it’s 

a new combination of yarns, or a weight and a weave that makes 
a brilliant clan plaid more engaging than ever. And from these 
tryouts come the stars in the Cohama woolen collection. 


This is how Cohama keeps forecasting fashions in fabrics. This 
is why more and more smart women keep asking for Cohama 
fabrics, in good clothes and by the yard, in good stores everywhere. 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


COHAMA METALAINE 
Soft wool and rabbit hair, bril- 
liantly threaded with metal. 


in Wool 


in Rayon 


in Silk 


COHAMA STRIPED NATURA 
25% precious fur, blended 


luxuriously with 75% wool. Fashion begins with 


COHAMA GOLDEN FLEECE 


100% zephyr-weight worsted - er 
in authentic clan plaids. A division of United M ts and turers, Inc. 
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ALL WORSTED 
COVERT 


citi LIPPITT WORSTED MILLS INC. WooNnsocKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Suit designe y « a 

Joselli rs cag } New York Office: 51 Madison Avenue 
Hat by Laddie Northridge 4) 
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WEITZEN PHOTO 


Fair and Cooler. ..@ petal fresh original by David Goodstein 


of Foreman’s lovely Swansoft, a Bemberg* rayon classic. 


*Bemberg is the registered trade-mark of the American Bemberg Corporation, 201 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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California-by-the-yard... exclusive at one fine store in most cities 


at about five dollars the yard. Write for store name and folder showing patterns in full color. 


Hoffman California Woolens, Los Angeles 14, California 
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GOWN BY CEIL CHAPMAN *T.M. Reg. 


Distinction in Prints and Gabries 
VERNty 


VERNEY FABRICS CORPORATION . 34132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Mb marien's progress in the creative arts, paralleling its 
outstanding achievements in the realms of science. agriculture, 
industry and commerce, is perhaps nowhere better 
exemplified than in wool textile craftsmanship. In style 
origination and quality standardization, our country’s mills now 
lead the world . . . Continental is proud of its contribution to 


America’s progress in the field of quality wool textiles. 


CONTINENTAL MILLS, ING. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Creators of Fine Specially Fabrics for Mens, Womens ¥ Children’s Wean 
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FABRICS 


NYLON «+» lovely, ever so lovely ... lingerie fashioned of Du Pont Nylon, in Beaunit's inspired tricot 


knit fabric! Here's beauty as well as practicability ... washes in a jiffy, dries in a flash, holds its shape. 
Identified by the Beaunit Seal of Merit. Beaunit Mills, Inc., 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, 1 


ONE OF A SERIES OF FULL-COLOR ADVERTISEMENTS NOW APPEARING 


IN LEADING FASHION MAGAZINES. 
20 
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this. »:*attora is the Stafford Stallion... 


e Wherever you see this proud symbol... 


the Stafford Stallion...you can be sure of 


by 
finding fabrics of color, weave and % tT @ | + g @ ) ir d 


texture which set them apart from all others. 

Look for the Stafford* mark on Robes for Men... Stafford Mufflers in glowing 
colors...Stafford knitted Gloves...and more 
to follow e Stafford fabrics in original aiid are 
loomed in the Pennsylvania hills and craft- 
printed in the little New England town for which 
they are named. Symbol of fabrics with a pedigree. 


e GOODMAN & THEISE, INC., 16 E. 34th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


©1947 GOODMAN & THEISE. INC., NEW YORK. N.Y. SPAT. PENDING 


fabrics with a pedigree 
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1 MANVILLE geet y 
a gabardine 


DESTINATION: LEADERSHIP. Fabrics don’t just, happen... they're 
| developed with specific merchandise in view. ““Mannerborn”’ gabardine 
is a planned fabric —designed for headline character in suits, sports- 
wear, rainwear and slacks. Test-tube technique combines natural ard 
man-made fibers for that coveted texture, weight, and drape. The 


result is a leading fabric for leading manufacturers and retailers. For 
information about “Mannerborn” call in a Manville Man. 


MManvitte FABRICS 


NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO -« ST. LOUIS * KANSAS CITY. * DALLAS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢* LOS ANGELES 
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Where fine woolen fabrics are made— 
the Cyril Johnson Mill 


“TYPICALLY NEW ENGLAND” is a good description of Stafford 
Springs, Connecticut. It also describes the Cyril Johnson Woolen Mill 
which makes its home there. For the New England tradition of fine work- 
manship is the basic spirit of the whole organization. 
The original section of the mill, built in 


1841. te atill tendine, Boadh b This concentration on quality is woven into every yard of fabric that 
00 er ne ee eee leaves the Cyril Johnson looms. It is responsible for the success of the 


Coverts, Tivoli Venetians and other distinguished woolens for which the 
grown with the business to its present size. mill is known. 


Cyril Johnson to produce fine woolens, it has 


CYRIL JOHNSON WOOLEN COMPANY 
Stafford Springs, Connecticut 


SELLING AGENT e NEWELL TEXTILE SALES CO., INC. e 51 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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FROM FIBRE TO FINISHED FABRIC 


Riegel meets the trend to Western styling with fashion-right 

Western Wear Fabrics .. .Gabardines, Sateens, Twills and Napped 
Fabrics that Tailor toa T. Leading cutters and converters 

who are styling for America’s volume markets rely on 


Riegel Fabrics—spun, woven and finished in the same plant. 


fy 


Oo 
ef ‘Riegel TEXTILE CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN FABRICS 


a House of Burgess fabric, 
made Of Narco” rayon. 


in this original, tailored of ~ 


"Narco fe the regiserad sere trade-mark sma of the North American ican Rayon Corporation + 261 Fifth Avenue « 


cues 


LORRAIN 
WORST 


LORRAINE GABARDINE 


Pure worsted gabardine that drapes with 


easy grace...that tailors into crisp 
clean lines...that has a rich texture, an 
unmistakable air of quality. Featured in 
fashions by the outstanding makers of 
dresses, suits, coats and sportswear. 
LORRAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INC 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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ont . . importantly treated 


with a love for beauty... accorded a deeply ingrained 
respect for quality... 


Lins . . easily identified 


by leading designers and fashion-conscious women 
as fabrics of lasting loveliness... worthy of 
America’s finest fashions... 


PRINTS 
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Ve, . . for a tremendous impact on today’s 


quality-minded buyer. 
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We 


Fashion finds dramatic 
- expression in famed KANMAK 
eo ~ gabardine...a thoroughbred worsted 


.__ pun from the finest, longest 


Lg otrands of wool...the ultimate in 


- strength and beauty in a fabric. 


suit design by Beliciano 


aa 
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GALEY & LORD, INC., 57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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SAG-NO-MOR 


in ff their fourth decade 
of leadership fin 


American qua lity fa brics 


I. A. WYNER INC., 1441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18 


>» TROPICAL CAVALRY 


Tl CF ae 
rita, . We hos WEI... Sols 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED IN VOGUE, MADEMOISELLE, GLAMOUR, CHARM, HOLIDAY, HARPER'S BAZAAR 


Medley of handsome New England woolens for men and women. 
Soft, timely colors for Town, Country and Resort wear. 
In distinguished sport jackets, wool shirts and robes for the Adams. 
In fine ready-to-wearables, and robes, or by-the-yard for the Eves. 


Fashion follows Farnsworth 


Exhibited daily, 40 W. 40 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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A Sam SPUN RAYON FABRIC SUPREME 
BRILLIANT NEW DEVELOPMENT FOR 
THE FINEST IN CASUAL FASHION... 
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AMERICAN EAGLE DETAIL FROM A WOVEN COTTON COVERLET, CIRCA 1795 


American Fates 
presents 
a Polfolic of Fabric Fashions 


Number TT « 14947 


Sy 


Hafner introduces a metal threaded jacquard 
matelasse fabric for ready-to-wear and negligees. 


Foreman nominates this Persian Blue as its No. | 
fashion color for the fall season of 1947. 


Forstmann’s Kasmirexa — an example of Ameri- 
ca's preeminence in the manufacture of fine fabrics. 
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Juilliard highlights high fashion in corduroy — with American Lace uses nylon to make possible a trim- Onondaga Silk Co.'s pictorial bird cloque is an 
this novelty wale in muted softer colors. excellent example of inconspicuous elegance for 
. the sophisticated woman, 


ming for intimate apparel that will stand all the 
rigors of modern laundering. 
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Mallinson blends woven rayon with fur (mink and Miron’s novelty version of a nail dot worsted has Cohama introduces dramatic Metalaine .. 65% 
nutria) for luxurious hand and hardiness of wear. sharp fashion attraction in this drop-out pattern. vel ee 


For names ond addresses of firms producing the fobrics on this spread. please lift each swatch 


AMERICAN DESIGNERS are now finding 
fabrics of the exclusiveness and quality they 
have long sought in this country. Heretofore 
designers seeking newness and individuality 
in fabric have had to rely mainly on repeated 
color changes and novelty imparted at the 
converter level. Top bracket designers have 
been unable to offer customers fabric quality 
different from that available in lower priced 
merchandise. 

In fall collections new developments in basic 
fabrics are being brought to life and light 
through long term planning and cooperation 
between designers and textile creators. The 
fabrics presented on these pages have been 
developed through this kind of cooperation... 
they express the personal tastes and fulfill the 
fashion concepts of each designer. 


Pauline Trigere finds the lightness, softness and subtle color she loves in 

the vari-woven, vari-colored blocks of this woolen which Pola Stout 

created especially for her. Well known for her departures from tried and true 
fabric interpretations, Trigere gives the huge squares hostess gown elegance. 
Underlining this talent for new interpretations, Trigere shapes Stroock's 
all-wool lightweight shaggy into a dress up jacket, gathers its softness 

into a full peplum. Far cry from the angular silhouette associated with pile fabrics. 


Tina Leser finds styles of 1860 to 1890 perfect 
inspiration for the transition from straight 
and narrow lines of the last few years to 

the fullness and flow of seasons to come. 
ideal for the ‘“‘Godey" silhouette is the lustre 
and texture of this skein-dyed Bemberg 
rayon brocade which Hafner Fabrics created 
in patterns exclusively Tina Leser. 


Vera Maxwell believes that the full life of 
today's woman requires a wardrobe of versa- 
tile basics rather than a closet full of 
special occasion outfits. Expressing this 

in design, she chooses Worumba’s natural 
covert for an exquisitely simply go-anywhere 
dress . . . teams it with a flowing coat of 
navy Worumba fleece, lined in the same covert. 


ed ~.e -emoe 


Donald Norris of Norris-Conti, has long preached the necessity for American mills to work in terms of the designers 
who use their fabrics (i.e., in the manner of the French market). Not only must mills be willing to cooperate to make this possible, 
the designer must be able to define his fashion concépts well in advance of season. 

Proof that it can be done is shown in these Collins and Aikman woolens which have been developed exclusively for 

Norris-Conti through several years of cooperative work. Mr. Norris went to Collins and Aikman with specific requests. He 

wanted fabrics of quality and exclusiveness. He wanted worsteds which were definitely feminine in feeling . . . softer in 

the hand than those men’s wear worsteds popularly used in women's wear. He wanted color variety and interest, but color 

basically right for a couture which could develop; color so well planned and carefully coordinated that the customer 

could build a wardrobe from season to season. The fabrics and colors which Collins and Aikman and Mr. Norris have 
achieved express coordination in its most profound sense. Crepes shown are from Cohama and Skinner, 


Miron created this wool plaid in neutral colors, 
grey on white, beige on cream, in answer 

to Natalie Renke's request for classics 

with a new touch. She uses it in classic types 
like the kiltie skirted one piece dress 
sketched here, or in two-piece combination 
with light weight neutral flannels. 
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Conpor (Pre-Colombian Inspiration) : Background, natural white. Design: 
natural black, brown. Design stems from Indian pottery motif. 


CaverNA: Background, beige and gray. Design: black, rusty brown, and 
white. Combining Indian primitive and pre-historic cave art. 


ECUADOR, FOLKLORE AND OLGA FISCH 


By Arthur Goodfriend 


Ecuador’s savage Jivaro Indians and New York’s Junior League 
find common ground in a tiny tourist shop, studio and rug factory 
in Quito, Ecuador. Its name: Folklore. Its specialty: adapting 
primitive Ecuadorian designs to modern living. 


Mother, nurse, guiding genius of the enterprise is Olga Anhalzer 
Fisch, born in Budapest in 1901, and driven by Hitler to Ecuador 


Olga Fisch 


works in a wide 
variety of mediums. 
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in 1939. Her outstanding accomplishment: hand-loomed rugs 
woven by 30 Indian and mestizo craftsmen from Olga’s designs. 


Designs and colors are from Jivaro, Colorado, Riobamba, Ota- 
valo, Auca and Cayapas sources. Gourds, jugs, “dancing embroi- 
deries” from Calderon, G-strings and loin-cloths from jungle 
tribes, fajas worn by mountain people, African motifs from Negro 
villages of Esmeraldas and the Chota Valley are converted into 
fabrics, handbags, shoes, lamps, furniture and carpeting which 
strike the first tasteful, novel note below Taxco. 


Motif Is Repeated Throughout Decor 


Ecuadorian decor by Fisch usually begins with some native 
fragment such as a Jivaro motif painted on tapa cloth, or a Rio- 
bamba gourd. The primitive design is adapted in a series of 
sketches; may be repeated in lamp shades, rugs, chair coverings, 
handhags, shoes. In the case of a rug, for example, design and 


“Caceria” (Spanish Colonial Tapestry Motif) : Background, natural white. 
Design: multicolor. Reminiscent of Old Spain in color and design. 


color are first worked out on squared graph paper, and then ad- 
vance to the Fisch factory. Here native weavers translate the paper 
pattern into a wool rug . . . completely Indian — except for the 
more durable Persian knot Olga introduced into Ecuador. 


Gamut of Materials 


Jivaro lamp shades are mated with bamboo and pottery bases. 
Upholstery is stretched over mahogany and lignum vitae frames. 
Bright colored fajas . . . Indian belts . . . are stripped over native 
tanned suedes, cut and tailored into slick handbags. Olga’s cob- 
blers cover their lasts with identical patterns and shades, creating 
balsa wood wedgies with faja trims and leather soles that weigh 
no more than 12 ounces. Handbags, memo books and belts in 
matching sets utilize native velours and leathers, with ever chang- 
ing faja designs. Belt buckles are adapted from ancient Inca pins; 
handbags close with modern drawstrings. 


“Ipota.” Background is rich earth brown. Design: natural white, touch 
of chrome yellow. Figures used in variety of decorative ideas. 


What little of Olga Fisch handicraft the world has seen, it’s 
loved. New York’s Modern Museum of Art has one of her rugs, 
one of her paintings. Reproductions of some of her gouaches have 
appeared in Vogue. The Christian Science Monitor in August, 1944, 
published a piece on her handicrafts. The Bonestell Gallery has 
exhibited her paintings and textiles. A half-dozen Americans keep 
her looms busy, and have furnished homes with her lamps and 
bamboo bars. Her handbags, shoes, belts, fajas are a vogue among 
Quito’s diplomatic crowd. 


In Folklore’s rugs, ready-to-wear, accessories and home furnish- 
ings, the world has something new, fresh, invigorating, vital. If 
Olga Fisch has her way. Ecuador may some day become another 


Mexico or Guatemala. 
7 7 Pi 


A feature of AMERICAN Fasxics Number IV will be a series of 
Interior Decorating Ideas developed by Olga Fisch. 
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ALOYSIUS 
An old doll who is 
not afraid of change or 
changing fashions. In 1820 he 
took off his satin knee-breeches and 
put on long pants, and in 1905 he took off 
slippers and put on buttoned shoes. But 
one must not go too far with this modern 
age thinks Aloysius — so he keeps 
his brocade coat and his old 
three - cornered hat. 


MISS FLORA MC FLIMSEY 
is a lady doll named for the heroine 
of the popular poem of the eighties. 
“Miss Flora McFlimsey of Madison Square 
Like the Venus Medici had nothing to wear— 
From the Port of Entry they say 
Her Paris gowns went on twelve 
carts up Broadway. y 
Yet this same Miss McFlimsey ; ie | 
of Madison Square ‘ ee : 
Had nothing, no nothing : 
whatever to wear.” 
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THE STORY OF RAYON 


Within our lifetime a miracle has unfolded. Man has made the first steps towards 
creation..... in a small way, of course—and not remotely to_be compared with Divine 
Creation. Nevertheless, by the creation of fibers that can be woven into cloth, man has 
made the first steps...and we have seen those steps develop into a giant industry with 
immense powers of bringing both good and goods to the peoples of this earth. We have seen 
standards of living raised greatly—and in the not too distant future we may see these 


standards raised immeasurably further. 


W- are neither sufficiently wise nor sufficiently prophetic to see what will be the 
ultimate impact of rayon on civilization. What will be the be-all or end-all of this develop- 
ment no one can say. But if men as a race on this earth have a destiny and if that destiny 
depends on freeing themselves from the limitations of grinding toil, on having more hours of 
leisure to devote to higher pursuits of learning, of self development—then, surely, the 
creation of synthetics must be regarded as a significant milestone along the path. For here 
is creation which opens limitless vistas... of undreamed of possibilities in every phase affect- 
ing the lives and destinies of the human race. 
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On these pages American Fabrics presents the Story of Rayon from its inception centuries 


back to the present day processes in the production of man made fibers. Please turn... 


— Mt. Wilson Observe 


ratory Photo 


In 1604 Robert Hooke records the revolutionary idea of a man made 
fiber in his monumental work Micrographia. 


THE STORY OF RAYON (continued) 


Ever since the first ancient priest-doctor concocted a mess of 
chemicals over his flickering cave fire, shaman and wizard, magi 
and magician, alchemist and necromancer have striven to attain 
three goals. Scientist and mystic alike have sought the Elixir of 
Life, the Philosopher’s Stone and the means of Transmuting Base 
Elements into precious stuffs. Of these, only the latter has become 
an accomplished fact. After countless centuries of striving and 
plotting man has proven himself the equal of the silkworm, the 
spinning spider and the sheep he has at last created fibers which 
can be woven into cloth. 

At the same time, he has created a complete change in the 
pattern of his civilization, for the commercial exploitation of syn- 
thetic fabrics has brought about new ideologies in the social, eco- 
nomic and political structures of nations. 
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Back in the 1920's a rising young industry in America decided 
to stand upon its own sturdy feet. In order to find a generic name 
for “Artificial Silk” that would leave its imprint upon the public 
imagination, this industry ran a contest. Mr. Kenneth Lord Sr. 


IN 1891 
Count Hilaire de Chardonnet 
establishes the first 


successful rayon production. 
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Two centuries later the Swiss chemist Audemars makes a significant 
contribution to the development of Rayon. 


(of Galey and Lord) won the offered prize for creating the name 
“Rayon.” Today, “Rayon” is the mark of a multi-billion dollar 
industry. 

Academically speaking, rayon is a textile filament made of chemi- 
cally treated cellulose. It is generally looked upon as a European 
invention of the nineteenth century and a twentieth century de- 
velopment in America. Actually its roots burrow deep in antiquity, 
for chemically treated cellulose was pounded (felted) into tapa 
cloth by the natives of the Marquesas in the dawn of their history. 
It is interesting to learn that the cellulose used in making tapa 
cloth was derived from the bark of the mulberry tree, the same 
substance which George Audemars used in his experiments at 
Lausanne in 1855. It was Audemars’ work which furthered the 
commercial development of “artificial silk,” since his laboratory 
efforts produced the first synthetic filament which could be cut. 

Rayon is a product of no one person’s ingenuity; no one group’s 
activity; no one century’s development. As far back as 1664 the 
eminent British scientist Dr. Robert Hooke predicted the coming 
of “artificial silk” in his famous book “Micrographia.” In the 
early eighteenth century Rene A. F. Reaumur, French naturalist 
and physicist, posed a problem to scientific investigators in his 
“L’Histoire des Insects.” 

He questioned, “Why cannot one spin out a fiber like silk, since 
it is possible to make varnishes that possess the qualities of silk?” 


Swiss Patent Is Issued 


Reaumur suggested no method for drawing the varnishes into 
threads. It remained for Audemars to achieve laboratory success. 
In 1855 the latter was granted a Swiss patent for transforming 
nitro-cellulose into fine threads which he called “artificial silk.” 

In contrast to Audemars’ success, the contemporary Louis 
Schwabe of Manchester experimented with substances which could 
be drawn out through fine holes into filaments or threads. His 
efforts found little support and collapsed with his suicide. 

Up to this point rayon was only a success in laboratories. It 
awaited a practical demonstration of its commercial possibilities. 


——— 


' 
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In 1880 another step . . . physicist Joseph Swann’s work on filaments 
for the incandescent lamp. 


In 1886 Count Hilaire de Chardonnet, worked and experimented 
beyond the findings of Swann, Wynne, Powell, Swinburne, 
Crookes and others, upon a commercial process for manufacturing 
artificial silk. The finished product was first exhibited at the Paris 
Exhibition in 1889. From that time onward rayon has been pro- 
duced in plants all over the world. 

France established Les Etablissements de Chardonnet 4 Besan- 
con. Germany started La Société des Fabriques de Soie Artificielle 
a Frankfort. Switzerland opened L’Usine de Spreitenbach, canton 
d’Argonie. Belgium built Les Fabriques de Tubize et d’Obourg. 

Because rayon was evolved from several sources of thought, 
both related and independent, it was only natural that several 
different processes should be brought into being. 

France started the nitro-cellulose process, Germany developed 
the cuprammonium process, England introduced the viscose pro- 
cess and the United States spun the first cellulose acetate. 


The Properties of Rayon 


So much for the birth of rayon. At this point a physical de- 
scription of its properties might be in order. Rayon gives clear, 
rich colors. It is readily dyed and offers a variety of color possi- 
bilities. Viscose and acetate rayons take different dye stuffs. If 
both are woven into one fabric, the grey goods can be cross dyed; 
it is possible to use two dyes in one bath and each will take its 
own dye. 

Rayon is versatile in the hand, feel and texture of the fabrics 
produced. In suit linings and draperies certain types of rayons 
are given enough stiffness to hold shape or drape well. By actual 
test, rayon lining will wear approximately one half again as long 
as silk of the same construction. In satins it is smooth. In up- 
holstery it resists frictional wear better than silk or cotton. 

In the current market, rayon fabrics sell for much less than 
silks with which they compare favorably in appearance and wear- 
ing quality. Here was a fabric that America, which imported most 
of her silks at the turn of the century, needed and needed badly. 
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In 1910 the first successful industrial plant for the manufacture 


In 1891, Count Chardonnet’s wife demonstrates the first practical 


result of rayon manufacture. 


of rayon by the viscose process was started at Marcus Hook, Pa. 
It was the first plant of the American Viscose Company, which 
produced 375,000 pounds of rayon yarn in its initial year... 
and now annually produces well over 300 million pounds. 

The year of 1912 brought to market the first rayon hosiery in 
quantity. This is important because it brought “silk” stockings 
within the reach of the mass markets for everyday wear, pointing 
out vast commercial possibilities for rayon. Four years later the 
first knitted rayon fabric for outerwear made its appearance on 
the market. It was at this time that the rayon business started to 
give stiff competition to its natural fiber rivals. 

During World War I . . . with the submarine menace inter- 
rupting shipping; with cargo space needed for troop and munition 
transport; in short, with all of the war-time urgency of self- 
sufficiency brought home in a dramatic manner . . . America 
determined to produce her own silk-like fabrics at home and to 
depend less upon imports. 

Immediately following the war, the rayon department of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours established a plant in Buffalo. In conjunction 
with the Tubize Chatillon Corporation of Belgium, a plant for the 
making of nitro-cellulose rayon was established in Hopewell, Va. 
( However, this process of making rayon has since been abandoned 
by duPont.) Following rapidly, the National Artificial Silk Co. 
was set up in Cleveland. This company is now the Industrial Rayon 
Company with plants in Cleveland, Painesville and Covington. 

Simultaneously, the first acetate yarn to be made in this country 
was produced in East Boston by the Lustron Company, which 
soon became part of the Celanese Corporation. 

1 4 1 

The year of 1925 launched the greatest period of the industry’s 
growth. Many new plants were established and, as a result, the 
market became glutted with rayons, both good and inferior. Con- 
sumer reaction brought about the rayon depression (both in 
demand and price) and led to general improvements in standards 
of quality. It was the shortest depression in history, for the rayon 
industry was quick to correct its own errors. (Please turn page) 


Photos courtesy of American Viscose Corporation, 
American —~ 5 Corporation, Celanese Corporation 
of America and North American Rayon Corporation. 
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The making of rayon starts with wood pulp or cotton linters . . . the short fibers left on the seeds after they have been separated from the cotton. 


Natures most lavish outpouring of cell matter is cellulose (CsHwOs) N — the 
solid part of the cell walls of plant life. This is the raw material from which all rayon is 
made. Whether produced by the acetate, the cuprammonium or the viscose process (these 
are the three processes used in the U.S.A.) the creation of rayon is inexorably based on 
Mother Nature’s lavish gift of cellulose to man. 


The making of rayon is based on a wonderful but simple principle . . . that of 
transmuting a solid, cellulose, into a liquid which in turn is transmuted back into a solid 
in the form of man made fibers. 


To help towards understanding of the fundamental steps in the making of 
rayon, American Fabrics presents this primer of rayon prepared in cooperation with Amer- 
ican Bemberg Corp., American Viscose Corp., Celanese Corporation of America, and North 
American Rayon Corp. 


Cellulose, a SoLip . . . is dissolved to a Liguip . . . then hardened back into a Soup, in the form of filaments, which are textile fibers. This process is a highly 
complex technical and chemical achievement. 
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The Story of Rayon (continued ) 


The following year brought Bemberg of Germany to this country. 
The first Bemberg plant producing cuprammonium rayon in the 
United States was erected at Johnson City, Tenn. Glanzstoff, a Ger- 
man outfit following the lead of its countryman, commenced plans 
to erect its first American viscose unit at Elizabethton, Tenn. In 
1928, Enka of Holland opened a unit at Asheville, N. C. and in the 
same year, Chatillon built at Rome, Ga. It was natural that the 
enterprise of these organizations should influence the great boom 
in rayon, and give this impetus a permanency. Rayon became 
in great demand both as a “pure” textile and for “mixtures ” 


From 10 to 724 Million Pounds 


The phenomenal rise of the rayon industry in America is exem- 
plified in the statistics compiled by duPont in “Rayon Today”: 


U. S. Annual Rayon Production . 

Rayon Yarn and Staple Fiber 
1937 about 350 million pounds 
1940 about 470 million pounds 
1944 about 724 million pounds* 


*From another source (Rayon Organon) 


1911 about 10 million pounds 
1923 about 40 million pounds 
1929 about 130 million pounds 
1933 about 220 million pounds 


Born of chemistry each step in the making of rayon is an intricate technical process . . . before the finished textile fibers are ready for weaving. 


Prior to the Second World War the United States led the world 
in rayon yarn production. Japan was in second place, Germany 
a poor third, Great Britain fourth, Italy fifth and France sixth. 
Today the United States produces more rayon than the rest of the 
world combined. 

The primary economic importance of the rayon industry needs 
no further exposition here. From these figures, readers may easily 
visualize the tremendous furtherance of American prosperity in 
dollars, employment and standard of living which the rayon in- 
dustry has added to our national picture. But equally important, 
although secondary in delineation, is the influence that the develop- 
ment of the American rayon industry has brought to bear upon 
other fields of endeavor. 

The commercial success of rayon opened wide the doors of the 
synthetic fabrics and plastics industries. From the laboratories 
came nylon made of coal, air and water; Aralac made of skim 
milk (casein); Saran made from petroleum and brine; Vinyon 
formed from resins and natural gas; Fiberglas made from silica; 
Soylon made from soybeans; Zein made from cornmeal; Vitafilm 
made from polyvinyl chloride, and a host of others that seem 
like an alchemist’s dream. These in combination added billions 
of dollars to the national income, and provided new avenues of 

(continued on page 52) 


Bales of purified cotton linters for the making of acetate rayon . . . cellulose sheets of wood pulp or cotton linters for the viscose process. 
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The shredding of the cellulose into small fluffy particles . . . 


an important step in the making of rayon. 


Key to Identity of Rayon Fibers 


Microscopic 
Appearance 


Chemical 


Properties 


Physical 
Properties 


Burning Test 


Viscose Rayon — cross 
section has saw-tooth 
edges 


Cellulose Acetate Ray- 
on — does not dissolve 
in acetone 


Viscose Rayon—break- 
ing strength decreases 
when wet 


Viscose Rayon—burns 
like cotton with odor 
of burning paper, fine 
gray, powdery ash 


Cellulose Acetate Ray- 
on cross section has 
lobes similar to clover 
leaf form 


Cellulose Acetate Ray- 
on — dissolves in ace- 
tone 


Cellulose Acetate Ray- 
on — wet breaking 
strength does not de- 
crease as much as vis- 
cose 


Cellulose Acetate Ray- 
on—melts when burned 
and forms hard black 
bead 


Cuprammonium Rayon 
— cross section, is 
round . . . resembles 
glass rod 


Cellulose Acetate Ray- 
on — does not dissolve 
in acetone 


Cuprammonium Rayon 
— similar to viscose 


Cuprammonium Rayon 
— burns like viscose 


The fluffy cellulose pulp is sprayed with acid and changes to liquid form. 
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About two-thirds of the rayon production in U.S.A. is made by viscose process. 


(see article) 


The Tiny Spinneret . . . Heart of the magic process of chemi- 
cally spinning a liquid into rayon yarn is shown in the photos 
alongside and below — the actual extrusion of rayon through 
the spinneret may be seen in the color photograph alongside. 


The spinneret itself is about the size of a thimble, made of platinum, 
and contains a number of very fine holes. 


The Down System . . . forcing the liquid dope vertically downward 
through the spinneret tube to become solid filaments. 


Enlargement shows manner in which combined filaments from one spin- 
neret twist together to form a strand of yarn. 


Testing the yarn to determine ultimate possibilities . . . showing care 
exercised by the rayon companies to perfect their product. 


The combined filaments from one spinneret twist together to form long 
unbroken strands — the continuous filament yarn. 


The Story of Rayon (continued ) 


The Story of Rayon (continued) 


employment and careers for our youth. Research chemists, physi- 
cists and chemical engineers now find lucrative remuneration for 
their skills and scientific training in industry as well as the experi- 
mental laboratories . . . Thanks to rayon, a whole new world 
of endeavor is opened to young America. 


In the American home, the advent of synthetic fabrics brought 
about a new means of gracious living. Wearing apparel of silken 
texture was no longer a luxury but a commonplace necessity. 
Women wore undergarments and hosiery of rayon or nylon. The 
rayon sports shirt became the “silk” shirt of the masses. House 
furnishings that were made of fabrics were frequently renewed 
or added to, because they were within the reach of the mass 
purchasing market. Improvements were made in automobiles 
(America’s second home), in interior decoration and even in sport- 
ing goods . . . thanks to rayon. 


Man-made fabrics were an important contribution to winning 
the Second World War. If America had had to depend upon the 
importation of either silks or synthetic fabrics for the production 
of war material such as parachutes, powder bags, bandages, factory 
belt equipment, jungle clothing, cartridge belts, insulation, ete. 

. . it might have made the difference between victory and defeat. 


The Effect of American Rayon Production Abroad 


The tremendous social, economic and political significance of 
the discovery of synthetics was undreamed of at the time of their 
origin. Little was it imagined that the test tube was to alter 
radically the lives and destinies of men and nations. Let us con- 
sider, briefly, a few examples: 


Consider England. Great Britain, for centuries a world center 
for cotton and woolen textiles, eagerly seized upon opportunities 
at home and in world markets afforded by the production of 
rayon... 


The far flung Celanese enterprises were essentially a British 
development under the insnired direction of the Dreyfuss Brothers. 
These two titans were indeed a great facter in raising the rayon 
industry in Great Britain to the highest peaks. 


During World War I, Camille Drevfuss, a brilliant scientist, 
found vast stocks of rayon baled but of no use for the production 
of fabric, due to existing market conditions. He developed this raw 
material into “dope” for airplane wings, explosives, etc. As a result 
the British rayon industry received a tremendous impetus forward. 


The period after World War II: The combination of bombed 
plants and labor difficulties under a quasi-socialist government, 
combined with competition from American manufacturers, rele- 
gated Britain to a comparatively minor role in world markets. 
As a result the hope for future expansion is very faint for the 
next half decade. 


Consider Germany. A nation which developed cellulose acetate 
(Schultzenberger and Naudin, 1869); which invented the Swiss 
method of continuous spinning of fiber (Dr. Franz Lehner, 1890) : 
which invented cuprammonium (Fremery and Urban. 1899) 
among a hundred other ideas in synthetics; a nation which had 
the vision to establish world cartels and create such financial 
octopi as Vereinigte Kunstseidefabriken, I.C.Farben industries, 
Glanzstoffabriken A.G., Bemberg A.G. among others, ended by 
using her laboratory products not to raise the standard of living 
of her own people — but to gain world dominance through war. 


Consider Japan. Raw silk was the principal and most important 
staple in the Japanese export business, constituting about 37% 
of the total amount of foreign trade. Japan supplied the world 
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with 60% of its raw silk requirements and the United States took 
85% to 90% of the amount exported. When Japan exported raw 
silk in 1864 its value was about three millions of dollars. In 1929 
it reached 381 millions. American prosperity directly affected 
the Japanese economic structure. This is proven by the fact that 
in 1919 silk sold for $2200 a bale (an all time high). In the 
memorable year of 1929 when U. S. Steel sold for $260, raw silk 
touched $700 per bale. In August, 1932, when Steel was down to 
$26, silk dropped to $153 per bale on the Yokohama Silk Ex- 
change. 


It is interesting to note that of Japan’s large farming population, 
about 40%, or 2 million households, were engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of very small farms devoted almost exclusively to sericulture 
by very poorly paid labor. Japan’s silk crop in 1931 paid for all 
of the cotton, coal, rubber and automobiles that Japan imported 
for that year. This balanced agrarian and manufacturing popula- 
tion gave rise to a specialized economic culture. But the advent 
of synthetics soon made the United States a less important customer 
of the silk markets. The silk trade died off. American women 
were starting to wear nylons in place of silk stockings, so, there 
were less yen in the Japanese farmer’s tea-pot and less fish in 


his boiled rice. 


Japan, largely under Teutonic tutelage, started a synthetic 
fabric industry, which by 1939 was second in world production. 


In that year the United States produced 325,000,000 pounds of 
rayon yarn; Japan 240,000,000; Germany 155,000,000, Great 
Britain and Italy 120,000,000 each; and France 55,000,000. 


But instead of being satisfied with this rise to power, Japan, 
fuming over what she believed a deadly insulting economic situa- 
tion, plunged headlong into a devastating war — a war which 
ended in her complete capitulation. 


Consider France. Although she had initially fostered the com- 
mercial development of artificial silk, she ran afoul of her Paris 
couture crowd, her Lyons velvet merchants and her silk industry 
in general. Tradition-ridden France could not shake off her O!d- 
Man-Of-The-Sea . . . habit . . . and so her synthetics industry 
remained essentially a child of the laboratories. She spent millions 
of francs to exploit the advantages of silk as opposed to artificial 
silk. Since her citizens had their savings and dowries invested in 
silk securities, she strove to protect these industries, thus prevent- 
ing a financial crisis and collapse of the current government. When 
world demands proved her wrong, she had to bolster her brain 
child and skill to compete with the world in the production of 
synthetics without injury to her favored silk industry. France was 
in the position of a fence straddler . . . result: she got nowhere 
very rapidly. 


The Rayon Industry in U.S.A. (see table on page 49) 


In 1911, rather belatedly, the United States, aroused by action 
abroad, had started the manufacture of synthetics. In that year 
she produced about 10 million pounds of rayon yarn and staple 
fiber. In 1940 she produced over 470 million pounds of the same 
material. In 1944 she produced almost 724 million pounds! It is 
estimated that in this latter year the value of synthetic basic fibers 
produced in America was 5 Bitton Dotxars . . . and this does 
not include the synthetics used in the manufacture of explosives! 


5 7 T 


The influence of the creation of synthetics upon America’s — 
and upon the world’s economic and social life — is too vast, too 
widespread to be encompassed in these brief pages. We may say, 
with a fair degree of certainty, that the development of our Rayon 
Industry bids fair to make available an ever-increasing flow of 
finer goods to the peoples everywhere! END e 


-RAYON-A FIBER 


RAYON STAPLE 


. . . an important phase of rayon manufacture 


is the production of rayon staple CONTROLLED 
CONTROLLED COLOR. 
THICKNESS 


Rayon, product of chemistry, can be scientifically controlled as to 
strength, luster, thickness, color, and length . . . a factor contribut- 
ing greatly to its versatility and usefulness, 


This is rayon staple . . . when the rayon filament are cut into short Rayon staple, as shipped in bales to spinning mills, is scoured, 
lengths, these are known as rayon staple, which must be spun cleaned and needs only be carded, gilled and combed before spinning. 
mechanically like natural fibers to make the yarn. 


Great advantage of rayon staple is that it may be spun into yarns Spun rayon is particularly adaptable to blending with natural fibers 
for use in either cotton, woolen, worsted, linen or silk systems. such as wool and cotton to produce fabrics of different weaves. 
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American Interior Decoration Enriched By 


SCALAMANDRE « MAAG « 


The American textile industry transplants Europe’s 


BRUNSCHWIG 


finest artisans to produce fabrics worthy of any museum 


The fact that this country majors in the production of fabrics for 
the masses has evidently blinded outsiders to the fact that right here, 
in the country which has won laurels for its textile technology, 
are a handful of craftsmen who match anything out of Europe 
for beauty, for richness, for high creative artistry. 

This, then, is the tale of America’s autocracy in textiledom; of 
three firms who belie the belief that only in Europe are to be found 
the skilled artisans and the high standards of perfection to make 
stuffs of museum worth. It is the tale of Edward Maag . . . of Scala- 
mandre, House of Silks . . . of Brunschwig et Fils. 


@ Scalamandre, House of Silks, is a truly vibrant institution. Mr. 
Scalamandre was raised in the cocoon country of Italy and trained 
as an engineer. After he came to this country, he developed a hobby 
of importing antiques and brocades. From there on it was only a 
short step to the overwhelming urge to create his own fabrics. He 
found three prizes in the craftsmanship of the Messrs. Bologna, 
Totino and Astarita . . . masters respectively of the intricacies of 
weaving, dyeing, and of making trimmings. A trip to his mill is a 
revelation of the honesty and the patience that go into great work- 
manship. Versatile Franco Scalamandre reproduces any fabric for 
museum or restoration projects. Skeins of yarn are dyed by hand 
in the same method as that used one hundred years ago. Hand- 
looming . . . power-looming . . . whatever is necessary . . . these 
people love and know their art. Mr. Bologna learned to twist the 
ends of silk together when he was seven years old. His quick eyes 
once, on a casual walk around the mill, spotted a mistake on a 
warp of 26 different colors; there were two green threads where 
there should have been only one! 


People who wonder about high prices for beautiful fabrics should 
know that it sometimes takes two months just 
to set up a jacquard loom for a damask. They 


he learned to design and to weave upholstery trimmings of regal 
air. In 1893 he brought his talents to America and channeled the 
natural talents of his son and daughter toward broadening the scope 
of his own ideals. Today his plant makes most of its fabrics to spe- 
cial order for museums or decorators; it is completely self con- 
tained . . . spinning, dyeing, warping and weaving; so that important 
reproductions for museums, and historical restorations can be 
achieved with the greatest fidelity. A visit to the atelier of Maag 
reveals magnificent damasks, taffetas, satins and brocades “framed” 

. as Mr, Maag puts it . . . with an infinite variety of galloons, 
fringes and tassels. 


Mr. Maag has many stories out of a rich past. For instance, his 
keen eyes once saw the decorative possibilities of the striped brocade 
in a pair of George Washington’s trousers on exhibition in the 
Valley Forge Museum. He has woven taffeta for a lady who wished 
to match the color of her fingernails. He has dyed fabrics to match 
candy —a butterfly wing —a sea-shell; and it is commonplace 
for him to match exactly the colors of fresh flowers. He has made 

. . this sounds unbelievable . . . a special design for one necktie. 


Mr. Maag is concerned about the next generation of artisans. He 
says there are not more than ten skilled weavers in the entire coun- 
try capable of making hand-loom trimmings. What a field for some 
ambitious veteran who has been looking with despair at more over- 
crowded professions! 


e Brunschwig et Fils is another dynasty transplanted to America, 
for which we should be very grateful. Brunschwig pére was weaving 
in France in the period of 1870 on . . . a gentleman who loved 
fine things . . . and his fabrics were imperative for many of the great 
houses of Europe. His son is Colonel Roger Brunschwig, an inter- 

nationally recognized authority on decorative 

fabrics and historical tapestries, who came 


should watch the changing spindles on a hand- 
woven brocade, of which only about one-half 
yard can be made in a day. They should see 
the subtlety of 25 or 30 colors in the warping 
of a fabric which turns out to be such an unbe- 
lievably rich plain green . . . and they should 
hear Mr. Bologna say that the feeling of a 
matelasse is like the stuffing of a turkey — one 
must know just how many chestnuts! 


An all-silk taffeta . . . ex 
athple of the weaving art 
of Scalamandre. 


over here to open a branch office. It is now the 
center of operations, and all fabrics at present 
are made in America. Zelina Brunschwig, his 
wife, has a feeling for chic in interior decora- 
tion and a vivid sense of color. The combina- 
tion of talents is irresistible. 


Before World War II Brunschwig pére sent 
over here his priceless collection of historical 
documents, which form the basis for some of 
their best designs, but their eager minds are 
constantly searching for fresh ideas. In con- 
junction with the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, they have sponsored a national de- 
sign contest, the winners of which we are show- 
ing here. 


printed . . . have a delicacy which contrasts 
charmingly with the violent Chirico stallions. 
e Edward Maag’s father received his training in Switzerland, where 


Not only can the American textile industry 
point proudly, therefore, to this triumvirate 
of fabric artistry as proof that we can match 
the best of Europe’s talent . . . but it is obvious that the subtle in- 
fluence of their thinking in texture, in color must ultimately help 
to heighten the art standards on all economic levels. 
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FAVORED FALL COLORS 
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Evergreen W oodland Green Apple Green Berkshire Green Moonstone Gray 
Sapphire Blue Peacock Blue 
Shamrock Green Guardsman Blue Haze Blue 


Cranberry Clair de Lune Beaver Brown 


— Swatches courtesy J. Rosenholz, Inc. 


Among the suggestions made by Howard Ketcham in his article, “Smart Dollars Back 
Penny-Wise Colors,” in the initial issue of AMERICAN FABRICS, was a proposal that the 
women of America be permitted to share in the selection of fashion promotion colors. This 
idea was adopted by Rosewood Fabrics to obtain a Fall, 1947, color line, calling upon the 
facilities of Mr. Ketcham’s organization to prepare colors for a canvass of women in all 
geographic regions of the country. Final selection, based on the returns from the consumer 
survey, encompasses the favorites of each region, and of every age, income and complexion 
group. Seen here are the national favorite, Evergreen, together with selections of the Atlantic 
Seaboard (Woodland), Middle West (Apple Green), Southwest (Berkshire) and Pacific 
Coast (Moonstone). While blues, as a color family, had the greatest over-all popularity, 
green hues led in individual favor. 
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PATHS ef LEARNING 
Strewed with Flowers 


OR 


Lessons learned from a_ nation-wide 
survey on the color preference of 
American women in various income 
groups. 


WILL IT BE A GREEN AUTUMN? asks HOWARD KETCHAM 


4 


One Monday morning doorbells began to ring in homes in half 
a dozen cities throughout the United States. The housewife in the 
metropolitan apartment house, in the suburban home, and in the 
modest tenement was confronted by a bright young lady with a huge 
folding card and a set of questionnaires. 

Opening the card, she showed a set of 138 colors. 

“Which color would you prefer above all others shown on this 
card for a dress for Autumn, 1947?” she asked the housewife. 
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Throughout the land, poor, middle-class and wealthy alike 
dropped domestic affairs to study the problems of a Fall wardrobe 
color. From the mounted pieces of hand-colored paper, representing 
eight color families, they selected a favorite and four alternatives. 

They selected three colors to go with the top choice, in accessories 
for Autumn use. They offered suggestions for a name for the 
favored color. 

The answers flowed to my office a week later. When assembled, 
they represented the desires of the women of the West Coast, with 
their Pacific flair for daring color; of the Southwest; of the sun- 
drenched South; the conservative Middle West; and the smart and 
formal Atlantic seaboard. 


The results of the survey were rushed to the offices of a manufac- 
turer of rayon fabrics, who had decided to use this method of 
celecting a color line for the Fall production program. Within a 
matter of hours, production of a test quantity of fabrics in the 
selected colors was under way. Within a few days, new color cards 
showing the favored 54 colors in the actual fabrics for use in a 


second testing had been prepared. 
On the original color card of 138 hues, eight families of colors 


si 
Howard Ketcham, outstanding color and design engineer and 
consulting editor of American Fabrics, makes another study of 


the fabric fashion industry’s problems in this timely article 


were represented, in variations of hue, of lightness and darkness, 
and of purity or grayness. The same scientific method of color rang- 
ing, employed in the Colorcode technique of flashing pre-war Paris 
color introductions by cable to America, was applied to the problem 
of representing a comprehensive selection of colors. The variations 
selected were brush-painted on paper chips. There were 18 each of 
reds, oranges, yellows, browns, greens, blues, and purples, and 10 
grays. ee ; é \ 

The favored hues represented in fabrics in the second survey in- 
cluded 14 browns, 12 blues, 7 greens, 7 grays, 6 reds, 3 yellows, 3 
purples, and 2 orange hues. 

“Use your own judgment in deciding a woman’s age and income,” 
we instructed interviewers. “If a woman appears to be 35, she is 35 
in her selection of clothes, even if the family Bible shows she was 
ben 45 years ago. If her home and her person give the impression 
that her husband earns more than $5,000, she spends money on 


clothes as a woman would whose husband makes $5,000, even if 
the family income is $3,500.” 


All Segments Polled 


A Park Avenue hostess, wife of a retired banker, served as inter- 
viewer in New York social circles. She obtained her replies by in- 
viting groups of her friends, and their friends, to coektail parties. 
Selection of colors became a parlor diversion for the haute monde. 
But the answers were obtained. 

Once again, the process of funneling returns through the tabu- 
lating process, the breakdowns, the assembly of facts about today’s 
taste in color for the apparel fabrics of Autumn, took place. 

As the various charts were completed, each showing the prefer- 
ence of another segment of the total of America’s women, the trends 
of color appeal fitted together to form a picture. It was much like 


Sapphire Blue 


Shamrock Green 


FAVORITES OF ALL AGES 


Teen-Age Tallies 


Evergreen 
Sapphire Blue 
Berkshire Green 
Sky Blue 
Pink Ruby 


21-30 Years 


Evergreen 
Sapphire Blue 
Berkshire Green 
Pink Ruby 
Peacock Blue 


30-45 Years 
Woodland Green 


Evergreen 
Peacock Blue 
Sapphire Blue 

Shamrock Green 


Over 45 Years 


Guardsman Blue 
Moonstone Gray 
Capri Blue 
Woodland Green 
Haze Blue 


FAVORITES OF ALL CLASSES 


Evergreen 


Pink Ruby 
Peacock 


FAVORITES — BY HAIR COLORS 


Brunettes 


Evergreen 
Sapphire Blue 
Berkshire Green 
Spice 
Clair de Lune 


Blondes 


Evergreen 
Sapphire Blue 
Peacock Blue 

Shamrock Green 

Sky Blue 
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Evergreen 
Sapphire Blue 
Peacock Blue 


Sky Blue 
Cranberry 


Lower Income Medium Income Upper Income 


Berkshire Green 
Evergreen 
Woodland 


Moonstone 
Clair de Lune 


Red-Haired 


Evergreen 
Peacock Blue 
Beaver Brown 
Sapphire Blue 

Pernod 


Silver-Haired 


Guardsman Blue 
Woodland Green 
Moonstone 
Capri Blue 
Peacock Blue 


sketching parts of a portrait, gradually filling in the features until 
the entire visage had been delineated. 


How They Voted 
Adding up the results of the individual charts and tables, this was 
the picture: 

Bright colors dominate the 1947 picture. 

Favorite color is a luminous green with bluish undertone. 

Greens led in three major geographic regions. 

Despite the greater popularity of individual green hues, 
blues as a color family tallied the most first choices, and had 
the greatest number of votes, leading the greens, browns, reds, 
grays, purples, yellows and orange hues in that order. 

Brown, traditional color of Autumn, places many hues in 
the list, but none whose popularity stands out in comparison 
with the other colors. 

The final result offered coverage in every important color, 
with an option of the number of variations to be offered for a 


Fall line. 


The pre-testing in no way lessens the importance of proper 
promotion, but gives a cue to the hues which will respond most 
readily to good exploitation, and indicates the best potential 
market for each. 

In many ways, the results tallied with basic principles which have 
long been familiar to the industry. The older women showed an 
expected preference for grayish blues, medium gray, a dark value 
of green, and purples. Red-heads favored brown with red under- 
tone, and a pernod — little favored among other complexion types. 
Blondes gave good play to Kelly Green and Powder Blue. 


Industry versus Consumer 

In other ways, the surveys upset some familiar apple carts. The 
preference for bright hues, in strong chroma, was more marked than 
might have been supposed. The strong support for greens, extend- 
ing through all complexion types, and among all income and age 
groups, was somewhat of a surprise. So was the lack of sufficient 
support to place any of the browns among color leaders. 

And, most notable of all, the concurrent investigation of con- 
sumer thinking on promotional color names in both surveys in- 
dicated how far the industry has strayed from the line of consumer 
thinking. 

The first survey clearly showed that the housewife herself has 
little original thought on new names for the colors she favors. One 
interviewer in Dallas summed up a national tendency: 

“The only suggestions most women have to offer on color names 
are the names that have been thrust before them steadily by Neiman- 
Marcus!” 

But the second survey, making a different approach to the prob- 
lem of names, brought out one clear fact: the overwhelming maijor- 
ity of women prefer a “descriptive” name which defines the color 
over a “fashion” name which hints at nothing very precise. “Flesh 
Pink” has a definitive value, for example, that means more to the 
average woman than “Elephant’s Breath.” 

The result tallies with the findings of a study made recently on 
behalf of a major mail-order concern, in which a check-up was 
made on thousands of items of merchandise returned because of 
dissatisfaction with the color. Tabulation of the names of colors 
which had minimum returns over a period of years indicated that 
merchandise in a color whose name created a specific color image 
was most apt to “stay sold.” 

By a 9-to-2 margin, the nation’s women-folk indicated that this 
principle holds for the promotion names selected for apparel 
fabrics, as well. 


Great Interest In Color 
The women at the same time displayed their interest in color 
names for promotional purposes by checking the names they pre- 


ferred for their favorite Fall dress color, from a list of 398 names 
offered. The names chosen from the check-list, in most cases, bore 
out the tally on behalf of “descriptive” over “fashion” color names, 
although some well-known names of the latter type proved the value 
of good promotion through the years by rating a position in the 
color card. 

Names chosen for the Autumn colors of the fabric firm sponsor- 
ing the survey were based on these polling returns. 

Favored name for the favored color was Evergreen, a descriptive 
title which recaptures the bluish-green hue of the fabric. 

Evergreen was the color selection of the "teen-agers and the 
women under 30, and tallied second among women from 30 to 45. 
It had considerable support among women over 45, ranking a little 
below the first ten. 

This color was top choice among the lower and medium income 
groups, and ranked second among women of the upper income 
bracket. At the cocktail party polls on Park Avenue, it rated third. 

Brunettes, blondes, and Titian-topped alike chose the color as 
their No. 1 favorite. Among the silver-haired, its rating was similar 
to that of the oldest age group, for obvious reasons. 


Texture Changes Color Ratings 


Leading both in total votes and in the number of first-choice 
selections, Evergreen demonstrated the effect gained by adding tex- 
ture to the color factor. Jn the first survey, with paper swatches 
brush-painted in use as color guides, the color had rated fifth. 

Comparative results justified amply the technique of double- 
checking the initial returns with a second canvass using fabric 
swatches. For the most part, leaders’ over-all returns in the pre- 
liminary survey maintained approximate positions the second time. 
Variations were noted in the breakdowns according to the various 
classifications of age, income, complexion and region. 

The medium gray, Moonstone — one of the few colors to receive 
a “fashion” name — dropped from first to fourth place in the second 
poll. Favorite of the Pacific Coast and the South, it achieved its 
popularity as an excellent foil for bright accessories, piling up most 
of its votes as an alternative choice. 

The bright Sapphire Blue, which tallied the most first choices 
in the preliminary survey, was second both in total votes and in 
first-choice votes on the second survey. Its main support came from 
the same segment of the public which favored Evergreen. 


Number One, Choice Twice 


A special panel was set up to vote in both surveys, as a test of 
consistency and to permit comparison of the results on paper and 
fabrics swatches. Fifty per cent of the panel selected the same color 
family in both polls in picking the favorite color. One out of ten 
picked the identical hue both times as the No. 1 choice. The panel as 
a whole chose identical hues for favorite and alternate colors 20 
per cent of the maximum total. 

Variations in lighting conditions, swatch sizes, card arrangement, 
and swatch texture account to some extent for the change in rating. 

Everywhere, the interviewers were met with keen interest. Women 
leaped at the opportunity to discuss — and to specify — apparel 
fabric colors for the coming season. House-cleaning stopped, gin 
rummy games paused, books and magazines and sewing baskets 
were temporarily cast aside. Always, the reaction was serious. 

“The color I prefer for a dress for this Fall? Well, I generally 
prefer a brown . . . Let’s see these browns, and I’ll tell you which 
one . .. No, I have a good brown from last Fall, maybe this year I'll 
take a blue...” 


The thinking behind the selections our interviewers received was 
the thinking-aloud that salesladies will hear in stores this Fall. This 
thinking will decide which colors will sell for Autumn, unless con- 
certed promotional effort forces the tide of sales appeal away from 
the shores of initial preference of the consumer.—H.K. 


NOUN 
ts the name of any thing, person @ place. 


Lesson Learned 


People want descriptive color names — 
names that really describe what the 
color or article is! 


Levels in taste evidently do change with 
different income groups. Browns, which 
did not fare as well as expected na- 
tionally, rated two of the top five posi- 
tions in the Park Avenue survey. 


ADJECTIVES 


Women always welcome opportunity to 
participate in the selection of fashion 
colors or names generally. 
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Trom the Nole-book of 


There are days when the great are near us, when there is no frown on their brow, 

no condescension even; when they take us by the hand, and we share their thought. 
There are days which are the carnival of the year. The angels assume flesh, and re- 
peatedly become visible. The imagination of the gods is excited and rushes on every 
side into forms. Yesterday not a bird peeped; the world was barren, peaked, and 
pining: today ‘tis inconceivably populous; creation swarms and meliorates. 


The days are made on a loom whereof the warp and woof are past and future 
time. They are majestically dressed, as if every god brought a thread to the skyey 
web. "Tis pitiful the things by which we are rich or poor, — a matter of coins, coats, 
and carpets; a little more or less stone, or wood, or paint, the fashion of a cloak or 
hat; like the luck of naked Indians, of whom one is proud in the possession of a glass 
bead ora red feather, and the rest miserable in the want of it. But the treasures which 
Nature spent itself to amass,— the secular, refined, composite anatomy of man, 
which all strata go to form, which the prior races, from infusory and saurian, existed 
to ripen; the surrounding plastic natures; the earth with its foods; the intellectual, 
temperamenting air; the sea with its invitations; the heaven deep with worlds; and 
the answering brain and nervous structure replying to these; the eye that looketh 
into the deeps, which again look back to the eye, abyss to abyss; — these, not like 
a glass bead, or the coins or carpets, are given immeasurably to all .. . this miracle 
is hurled into every beggar's hands. 


One of the illusions is that the present hour is not the critical, decisive hour. 
Write it on your heart that every day is the best day in the year. No man has learned . 
anything rightly until he knows that every day is Doomsday. 


Another illusion is that there is not time enough for our work. Yet we might 
reflect that though many creatures eat from one dish, each, according to its constitu- 
tion, assimilates from the elements what belongs to it, whether time, or space, or 
light, or water, or food. A snake converts whatever prey the meadow yields him into 
snake; a fox, into fox; and Peter and John are working up all existence into Peter 
and John. A poor Indian chief of the Six Nations of New York made a wiser reply 
than any lulcomaleic: to some one complaining that he had not enough time. 
“Well,” said Red Jacket, “I suppose you have all there is.” 


A third illusion haunts us, that a long duration, as a year, a decade, a century, 
is valuable. But an old French sentence says, “God works in moments.” We ask 
for long life, but ‘tis deep life, or grand moments, that signify. Let the measure of 
time be spiritual, not mechanical. Life is unnecessarily long. Moments of insight, 
of fine personal relation, a smile, a glance, — what ample borrowers of eternity they 
are! Life culminates and concentrates: and Homer said, “The gods ever give to 
mortals their apportioned share of reason only on one day.” 


"Tis the measure of a man,— his apprehension of a day. 
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BREAST BEAM — BREAST BEAM 


WARP AND FILLING 


How To Tell Them Apart . . . (please turn the page) 


Illustration above from an Egyptian wall painiing . . . showing weaving on a horizontal loom. 


HOW TO TELL 


THE WARP AND THE FILLING 


American Fabrics presents eleven self-tests 


to distinguish the warp from the filling in woven fabrics 


All woven fabric is composed of warp ends and filling picks 
which interlace at right angles to each other. The warp ends, called 
collectively the warp, are the vertical threads. Filling picks, or the 
filling, are the horizontal threads. 


Desirability of Knowing 


The ability to distinguish between the warp and the filling is 
important to individuals concerned with fabric. In handling fabrics 
it is desirable to know which are the warp ends because they are 
stronger than the filling picks and can take more strain and abuse. 
Professional factory cutters and home sewers must know which is 
the warp because it is in its direction that they must cut for better 
draping qualities, and if they are to avoid defects such as twisting 
sleeves, skirts that ride around, and uneven seams. Home sewers 
know that they can square the fabric (or more technically, align 
the warp ends) for better pattern cuttings by pulling out the filling 
threads. The basic problem, however, is to determine which is the 
warp and which is the filling. 


This is not as simple as it might seem. Woven textiles assume 
a variety of forms. Fundamentally, they differ in four ways . . . 


1. Tue Servace Test .. . the selvage, the edge 2. Tue Twist Test . 
of a piece of woven goods designed to prevent 
fabric. 


ye runs in the warp direction of the 


. the set of yarns with the 
greater or harder twist is the warp. Added tension 
is mecessary to the warp ends since they must 


in raw material, in construction, in color and in finish. For exam- 
ple, there are four major types of textile fibers and filaments or 
blends thereof which are the raw materials of woven fabrics. They 
are: 
(1) Animal fibers such as wool, worsted, silk mohair, etc. 
(2) Vegetable fibers such as cotton, ramil, jute, hemp, etc. 
(3) Mineral fibers such as asbestos and spun glass. 
(4) Man-made fibers which must be further subdivided into 
Organic Filaments such as viscose and cuprammonium; 
Cellulose Derivatives such as acetate rayon; Protein 
Fibers such as aralac; Vegetable Source fibers such as 
cornmeal and peanuts; and Resin Fibers and Filaments 
such as nylon, vinyon, saran and velon. 


A v 7 


Despite the differences in construction, color and finish of these 
fibers and filaments in the woven fabric, the warp may be distin- 
guished from the filling in all but a few isolated cases by applying 
the eleven tests shown here. Often, one or more will apply to the 
fabric under study. Very often, the test which will provide the 
answer in one case will not apply to the next fabric examined. 


3. Tue Recuran Numpers Test .. . the set of 
yarns which is most numerous and regular. This 
ph Lagat nonin ay Ranagy bye Pe on gt mom rnd 


ood selvage which is found on any cloth of full withstand the rigors of weaving in the loom. Filling usually coarser and in number. Sometimes 
" th produces the effect of a frame around a picture yarn is under little or no tension. Found usually in they are irregular. estas in shirting cloth, serge, 
and usually indicates a quality fabric. shirting, serge, overcoating and dress goods. overcoating. 
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4. Tue Strives Test . . . stripes run in the warp 
or vertical direction in woven goods. Examples in- 
clude awning stripes, banjo stripes, suiting, baseball 
uniform cloth, Bengal stripes, chalk stripes, cur- 
taining, dress goods, madras, shirting, neckwear fab- 
ric, pin stripe suiting, ticking, toweling. 


7. Tue Two Pry-One Pry Test . . . when one 
system of yarn is entirely two-ply and the other 
is one-ply, the two-ply system is usually considered 
as the warp. Fabrics fitting in this classification 
are gabardine, whipcord and some woolen suiting. 
In these cases, the warp covers up the filling. 


10. Tue Yarn Quauitry Test . . . the lower grade 
of yarn in a woven fabric is usually the filli 
Conversely, the better yarn is the warp. Yarn of 


this is in low-cost coatings for women’s wear, 
postin a Ree fabrics, some union fabrics and 
low quality woolen suitings. 


5. THe Variep Yarn Size Test . . . if several 
sizes of yarn are used in a fabric, usually the basic 
yarns are in the warp while the fancy, decorative 
or novelty yarns are in the filling. This is found 
in some curtaining, decorative fabrics, bedspreads, 
brocade, brocatelle, damask, tapestry. ~ 


8. THe Nap Or Fur Test .. . the nap or fur 
on a material, smooth on the downward stroke and 
rough on the upward, usually runs in the warp 
direction. Examples include pile fabrics of many 
types, carpets, rugs, melton, kersey, beaver, broad- 
cloth, velvets, velveteen, women’s winter clothing. 
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The diagram above illustrates the causes of reed 
marks in the warp direction. This reeding plan is 
for two warp ends per dent or split. 


@ — Skipped dent . . . no ends reeded in the dent; 
causes a light line in the warp direction seen 
when the cloth is held to the light. 


@ — Light dent . . . when less than the required 
number of ends has been reeded; causes a 
line reed mark in the warp direction. 


A — Swollen dent . . . when more than the required 
number of warp ends have been drawn through 
the one reed split; causes a thick line in 
the warp direction which is difficult to correct. 


ll. THe Reep Mark Test . 


direction since the reed is a comb-like device which kee 
thus ensures the filling picks interlacing at right angles. 


@ — Swollen dent . . 


6. Tue Fancy Yarn Test .. . novelty or fancy 
yarns are sometimes used in the warp to give 
decoration, a novelty effect or an attractive surface 
appearance to the material. Whether the effect of 
fancy yarns is to be in the warp or filling direction 
depends on the cloth and its terminal use. 


9. THe Burxier Yarn Test . . . bulkier yarn is 
used for filling. It is often found in drapery and 
upholstery fabrics, boys’ and girls’ apparel and in 
low-cost women’s wear ensembles and coating. 


‘ ae Aa 


. in addition to the regular 
number of ends drawn through the split, the 
threads from a split on either side of the dent 
have been likewise drawn through; causes a 
cord effect in the warp direction that is difficult 
to correct. 


4&4 — Loose, bent or worn reed wire . .. reed 
wires bend and cause a spreading or a crowd- 
ing of the respective warp ends; cause the 
ends to enter the woven goods at a slight 
angle rather than an absolute right angle with 
the filling pick. Lines appear in the goods as 
a result, but usually they can be removed in 
the finishing of the goods. 


. . reed marks in cloth visible when it is held to the light go in the warp 
the warp ends even, uniform, straight and true and 
eed marks develop when the warp ends are not handled 


properly by the reed. They are found in silk, some drill, twill cloth, jean cloth and other lightweight fabrics. 
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Wool Tivoli Venetian 
Montrose Worsted Mill 


from Cyril Johnson Woolen Co, 
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FROM THE RAW WOOL 
TO THE FINISHED FABRICS 


Is It 
WOOL...OR WORSTED? 


Each has its virtues and uses . . . yet each has its 
individual characteristics stemming from the method 


used in producing the finished fabric. 


As a guide to newcomers within the industry . . . 
and a refresher to veterans . .. AMERICAN FABRICs, 
through the cooperation of the Cyril Johnson Woolen 
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Co. and Montrose Worsted Mill, herewith presents 
a pictographic study of the ways in which worsteds 
and woolens are made. 


We recommend that this article be routed among 
all of your associates for their perusal. 


(Please 
turn 


the 


1. Woot Sortinc — The fleece is sorted into different grades by 2. Woot Scourinc — The wool is washed and all dirt and yolk 
hand. It takes years of experience to make a good sorter. are removed. The wool is now ready for dyeing. 


Wool and Worsted (continued) . . . the key steps 
in the manufacture of woolen and worsted fabrics are illustrated. Except where 


indicated all steps cover both wools and worsteds. 


3. Wool Dyreinc — After the wool has been sorted, scoured, and dried, 4. Inspectinc Top — Ascertains if the wool is of the proper high 
- it is dyed to colors which are later blended to acquire the desired shades. grade and quality necessary for the dyeing and spinning of yarns. 
(Wool only.) (W orsted only.) 
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%. Compinc Woo. — Removes foreign matter and noils, parallels wool @. Woo. Carpinc — This operation opens the fibers, further refines 
fibers into a uniform staple length to insure purity and evenness of the and makes a homogeneous mix, and rolls the fibers into a roving in prepa- 
yarn which is to be spun. (Worsted only.) ration for spinning. (Wool only.) 


7. Pacxinc Top in Dye Vat — Wool is wound on perforated tubes, 8. Wasninc Top Arrer Dyeinc — Worsted stock is thoroughly 
through which dyes are forced at tremendous pressure, in order to set washed to remove any impurities and extraneous matter which might 
colors evenly on yarns. (Worsted only.) remain in it after it has been dyed. (Worsted only.) 


®. Yarn Spinninc — Spinning is the drawing out and twisting of the 10. Yarn Conpitioner —In this modern machine the yarn, after 
fibers into a continuous strand called yarn which is wound on a bobbin. being spun, is put into proper condition for efficient weaving. All 
It is almost ready for its final step before weaving. kinks are removed from yarn by steam pressure. (turn page) 
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... Wool and Worsted—from the 


raw wool to the finished fabrics 


11. Dressinc — This operation, preparatory to weaving, is the beam- 
ing of warp yarn according to pattern specifications for color and size. 


12. Drawinc-In — This operator draws each of approximately 4,200 
threads of yarn through small eyes in wires called “heddles,” which 
are set on “harnesses.” Each end is drawn through according to a 
designer’s plan and the action of each end determines the pattern. 


14. Burtinc — This is the removal from the cloth of any knots, loose 
threads and slubs before the finishing operations which are described 


in the following pictures. 
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angles . 


13. Weavinc — The interlacing of yarns running lengthwise in the 
loom (warp), with a series of yarns running crosswise (filling) at right 


making up the structure of the fabric. 


15. Fuiiine — which is also known as Milling. This operation involves 
moisture, heat, friction and pressure. Fulling causes the material to shrink 
considerably in both length and width. The fabric loses its open thready 


characteristics, acquiring a compact appearance. 


17. Dryinc CLorn Arrer Wasninc — After washing, the cloth is 
straightened to remove all wrinkles and is thoroughly dried by a 


of the fabric is determined. The cloth is then thoroughly washed and modern high-speed dryer. On this machine the cloth is taken by a series 
rinsed, to remove all impurities and dirt picked up through the many of rolls over and under heated pipes, at a temperature of 240°F, 
operations. Washing and fulling may take several hours. until bone dry. 


1G. Wasninc Woven Fasric — After Fulling, a very important detail 
in the making of fine fabrics, as it is here that the proper type finish 


18. SHeartinc Clot — On this machine the cloth is run through 19. Pressinc CLotu — The cloth . . . after first being moistened in 


a series of blades, revolving at high speeds. These blades, or knives, a “dewing” machine, which sends a fine spray of water on to the cloth 
ground to razor-like sharpness, shear the nap left on the fabric by the . is then pressed by being passed between heated rolls at a pressure 
fulling process to the length determined best to obtain the smooth finish best suited for fine fabrics. 

and fine “handle” of fabrics. 


21. Suippinc — After being measured, weighed, ticketed and assigned 
to customers, the rolls of cloth are packed in cases and shipped by 
truck and rail to the clothing markets. (END) 


20. PercHinc — This is the final examination and inspection of the 
cloth before it is shipped. The goods are literally ‘perched’ on frames 
— hence the name Perching. 
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Tullarond Tweed with a suede revers pick-up .. . in a D’ Angelo design. Sharp contrast in another D’ Angelo small patterned Tullarond tweed. 


AMERICAN TWEEDS PLUS MAKE THE 
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Tweed plus tweed woven to match in a Benjamin design. Strong-Hewat’s zephyr weight tweed in an Amy Linker Suit. 


HEADLINES IN AMERICAN FASHIONS 
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The cumulative heartaches of the woolen and worsted weavers who 


rm 
preceded the final outcome of innumerable tests would absorb 
more adrenalin than needed to keep a thousand bodies alive. 
:. Now, after we of trying comes word that a mystic agent has 
been found . . . one which enables weavers to fabricate woolens 
and worsteds as light and ethereal as they fancy . . . as light, in 
fact, as 114 ounces to the square yard! 

No alchemist working in the secrecy of his medieval laboratory 
to turn base metal into gold could have contributed more to the 
wealth of the world than have the scientists of Courtaulds Ltd. . . . 
for they have opened a new, boundless vista in the field of fabric. 
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What is this wondrous new agent? What does it do? What are its 
‘bilities? 
Alginate fiber is its name. It coats single yarn with another yarn, 
lending sufficient bulk strength to make weaving of sheer woolens 
possible, and then dissolves in a bath. Its possibilities are un- 


limited. 
Alginate fiber is a seaweed derivative. Under the capable guid- 


YOU WEAVE IT IN...WASH IT OUT 


The entrancing story of Alginate Yarns is one which holds 
i great styling possibilities in lightweight woolens and worsteds 


proof curtains and other merchandise in which noninflammability 
is desirable. But as experimentation went on, it was discovered 
that soluble alginate can be used as a carrier thread, when 
spiraled around another fine thread . . . giving the looms more 
control over the texture of the cloth in process . . . and could 
then be dissolved in simple soap and soda solutions, leaving an 
unimaginably sheer fabric as the end result. 


Much progress has been made since 1940, when the first an- 
nouncement of the subject of alginate fiber was made. Much study 
was devoted to development during the war years. It is known now 
that its strength factor is good . . . around 2 grams per denier. 
But as the laboratory gets deeper into the project, the textile in- 
dustry can expect even more striking revelations. 

For example: nobody has yet attempted to compute the potential 
in the field of openwork alone. Latticework, hitherto considered 
out of the question except in handlooming, is now a simple process; 
the looms weave solid fabric, using alginate yarn for the design 
segment to be eliminated by solution. Porous wool fabrics are 
now assured, where hitherto they were impractical for mass pro- 
duction. 

Space . . . an element of design . . . is now a tangible in the 
hands of America’s fine textile designers. It parallels the use of 
white areas in other forms of art; it enables textile designers to 
adapt the rule of the modern painter that what you leave out is 
as much a part of the composition as what you put on the canvas. 
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We advocate that those who have long foreseen a profitable mar- 
ket for sheer and lightweight woolen products keep close watch over 


the progress of alginate fiber. — S.C.S. 
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from the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Two young American fabric designers make 
a plea for better design 


Printed fabrics have been a step-child of America’s fashion industry. Everybody knows 
the leading dress designers but there are very few fabric designers equally well-known to the 
general public. The publicity given to new work being done on synthetic fabrics and new 
finishes has gradually shifted the spotlight to prints . . . and revealed that styling has not 
kept pace with technological developments. 

The extraordinary growth of the fashion magazine has bettered the taste of the shopper. 
The war has stirred up and redistributed millions of people, giving them a broader basis of 
comparison. The spread of intense advertising on high style merchandise has made the average 
consumer a shopper of fashion rather than quality. Print styling must improve to meet this 
alerted taste. 

The textile industry is undergoing its own revolution. One of the major changes is the 
tendency towards the vertical setup. This will bring about closer cooperation between the mill 
and the manufacturer or retail outlet. However, in the hierarchy of the printed fabric industry 
the converter still holds the power for change. 


About the converter... 


If you were to tell him that, of the mountains of yardage he prints, not a molehill can be 
collected which are beautiful or exciting or funny . . . he would tell you he is not running an 
art gallery. He is making an investment in what must be a safe design. And a safe design is a 
slight variation on last year’s best seller. So the first problem is how to convert the converter. 
Missionary talk of higher esthetics won’t move him. He will learn only from the coming battle 
of the buyer’s market. Perhaps only when prices have been cut to their lowest level will he 
learn that the winning weapon is better styling. 


Where does the converter go for his styling . . . ? 


He goes to the average design studio and gets what he has trained them to offer. The kind 
of prices he has been paying has forced the studios to become design factories turning out 
the maximum quantity in the minimum time. 

When the converter uses the amateur designer borrowed from other fields for his name 
value and prestige, the artist seldom knows the practical needs of printing technique and can 
rarely recognize his design when it is translated onto cloth. The same holds true of the stylist 
who is often employed to make designs. In addition, the stylist is a person with general 
fashion experience but he is essentially a copyist. 


How can the trade get better fabric styling . . . ? 


It must offer enough money to induce talented artists to become textile designers by 
acquiring a thorough practical mill experience, a knowledge of basic fabric construction and 
an understanding of the end use. 

And apart from the converter, the wholesale buyer is inhibited by his responsibility for 
inventory markdowns. He too, therefore, is also looking for safe designs. Business manage- 
ment should shoulder part of his burden so that he can introduce new styles to a public whose 
level of taste is generally in advance of the trade. 

Everyone on the fabric printing trade should clear the decks for action by admitting 
that most prints are bad and that they won’t improve until the fabric designer is raised in 
dignity and reward to a proper place in the fashion world. Above all, the whole industry must 
encourage experimentation and learn to take a chance. 


by D. D. and Leslie Tillett 
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A Source for Linear PORTER 8 


The handwriting on the wall can be transformed into inter- 
esting and salable patterns for all fields . . . In some parts 
of the world the art of calligraphy . . . handwriting . . . is as 
highly esteemed and as finely developed a form of art as is 
painting. In the world of Mohammed, going back many cen- 
turies, Arabic writing played an important part in decorative art 
and ornamentation. Ancient China’s calligraphy required brush 
strokes as subtly and perfectly executed as those which made up 


the willows, the rocky crags, the peonies in their paintings. 


The illuminated manuscripts, rich in color and detail, which came 
from the painstaking hands of medieval monks are familiar to all 
of us. Both pen and brush contribute to calligraphy . . . and cal- 
ligraphy presents almost limitless pattern possibilities to the textile 


designer. Textile history proves this, as a cursory reference to fab- 


rics of the past readily shows. Weavers and printers of the past 
found in the ordered linear patterns of calligraphy a source rich 


in design material. 


The contemporary designer will find . . . in books and manu- 
scripts, in drawings, paintings, and in old fabrics themselves . . . 
many forms and patterns which lend themselves to abstract and 
geometrical interpretation. On these pages we reproduce some speci- 
mens of calligraphy of the past; enough, we feel, to indicate that 
here indeed is a fresh source of inspirational material for the textile 


designer of tomorrow. 


The Illustrations: Photograph on opposite page is Syrian Brocade 
of the 17th-18th Century. Hand and quill pen from the Dutch book 
Spiegel Van den Velde, circa 1605. Ornaments from Nueva Art 
de Escrivir, by Piedro Diaz Morante, circa 1615. 
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Calligraphy (Continued) 


bP a OY , = f i= 
Modern version of Calligraphy is the 
Goodall Skywriting design shown above. 


American pen drawing from the collec- 
tion of the New York Historical Society. 


Opposite: Pages from the Nueva Arte 
de Escrivir Madrid, 1615, by Piedro 
Diaz Morante. 


The Calligraphic emblem of Suleiman 
the Magnificent, Sultan of Turkey. 


Writing on the border of ancient Oriental 
tile from the Metropolitan Museum. 


Persian Kufic Calligraphy frem the 
Koran XI-XIV— from Metropolitan. 


Brocaded silk banner from the Metropolitan Museum's 
collection of Iranian origin. Inscription contains name of 
the maker and date corresponding to 1694-1696. 
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A manuscript illumination, painted in the 19th 
century, illustrates a mediaeval interpretation of 
Ovid's story, in which eros symbolizes the human 
soul, This symbolism, as well as the mediaeval 
tendency to stiffness, gives little scope for the spirit 
of the classic story. The heroine makes no attempt to 
call to the attendant maidens standing catty epee 
the shore in their trailing robes, nor to steady herself 
as the bull bounds w ly over an ocean where 
no dolphin plays. 


For at least twenty-five hundred years the abduction of 
Europa has been a favorite theme in widely different forms 
of art. These have ranged from Greek sculpture of the sixth 
century before Christ to a printed silk of 1947, and have 
included many textile designs. 


According to the ancient myth, which probably came from 
Crete but was told most beautifully about the second century 
B.C. by the Greek poet Moschus, Europa set out one morning 
to gather flowers in the meadows near the salt sea, accom- 
panied by a band of young maidens. 

“Now the girls, so soon as they were come to the flowering 
meadows, took great delight in various sorts of flowers, 
whereof one would pluck sweet-breathed narcissus, another 
the hyacinth, another the violet, a fourth the creeping thyme. 
. .. But in the midst of them all the princess culled with her 
hand the splendour of the crimson rose, and shone preeminent 
among them all.” 


Zeus, king of gods and men, looked down from the heavens 
and loved Europa. To avoid the jealousy of his wife Hera, 
he changed his shape and approached the maiden not as a god 
but as a silken-coated bull with horns like the crescent moon. 

“He came into the meadow, and his coming terrified not 
the maidens, nay, within them all wakened desire to draw 
nigh the lovely bull, and to touch him. ... . And he stood be- 
fore the feet of fair Europa, and kept licking her neck, and 
cast his spell over the maiden. And she still caressed him, 
and gently with her hands she wiped away the deep foam 
from his lips, and kissed the bull. ... . He bowed himself 
before her feet, and, bending back his neck, he gazed on 
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Zeus, king of gods and men, looked down from the 
heavens and loved Europa. To avoid the jealousy of his wife 
Hera, he changed his shape and approached the maiden not 
as a god but as a silken-coated bull with horns like the 
crescent moon. The story of Zeus and Europa is told here: 


Europa, and showed her his broad back. Then she spake 
among her deep-tressed maidens, saying: 

“*Come, dear playmates, maidens of like age with me, 
let us mount the bull here and take our pastime, for truly he 
will bear us on his back, and carry all of us; and how mild 
he is, and dear, and gentle to behold, and no whit like other 


bulls... .’ 


“So she spake, and, smiling, she sat down on the back of 
the bull, and the others were about to follow her. But the 
bull leaped up immediately, now he had gotten her that he 
desired, and swiftly he sped to the deep. The maiden turned, 
and called again and again to her dear playmates, stretching 
out her hands, but they could not reach her. The strand he 
gained, and forward he sped like a dolphin, faring with un- 
wetted hooves over the wide waves. And the sea, as he came, 
grew smooth, and the sea-monsters gambolled around, be- 
fore the feet of Zeus, and the dolphin rejoiced, and rising 
from the deeps, he tumbled on the swell of the sea. . . . 

“Meanwhile Europa, riding on the back of the divine bull, 
with one hand clasped the beast’s great horn, and with the 
other caught up the purple fold of her garment, lest it might 
trail and be wet in the hoar sea’s infinite spray. And her deep 
robe was swelled out by the winds, like the sail of a ship, 
and lightly still did waft the maiden onward. But when she 
was now far off from her own country, and neither sea-beat 
headland nor steep hill could now be seen, but above, the air, 
and beneath, the limitless deep, timidly she looked around 
and uttered her voice, saying: 


“Whither bearest thou me, bull-god? What art thou? 


Se 
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Titian’s magnificent painting, done about two centuries after the manuscript illumination, on opposite page, has recaptured the essenve 
of the ancient tale and is filled with action and a sense of air and the limitless deep. Europa clings to the bull’s horns, half 
struggling, half acquiescent, the sea foams beneath the animal’s bulk, a sportive love rides a dolphin’s back, and 
the maidens run agitatedly along the distant shore. Europa’s floating mantle is the deep crimson which 
Moschus (see article) probably meant by purple. 


Waldo Peirce’s painting of Europa and the Bull (Dramatized by Life Magazine, April 21st), the drawing made.from it, and the Onondaga 
silk fabric itself, bring the story to 1947. In them dolphins and gulls combine with clouds and waves to give a strong sense of movement. 
Photos Courtesy Midtown Galleries. 


The filet square belongs to the sixteenth century too, although, as 
a legacy from the Middle Ages, Europa wears contemporary costume 
instead of the classic draperies painted by Titian. The dolphins are 
pleasant elements of the design. 


The tapestry designed by Boucher is from a series of “Loves of the Gods” based on Ovid’s 
story. It presents, with the courtly and exquisite grace of eighteenth-century France, the 
moment when Europa has mounted the bull’s back. The maidens bring flowers and sea gods 
symbolize the ocean. The figures are spirited and dainty; the colors are soft pastel shades of 


violet-rose and dull gold, with blue-green trees and rocks. 


Zeus and Europa (continued ) 


How dost thou fare on thy feet through the paths of the sea- 
beasts, nor fearest the sea? The sea is a path meet for swift 
ships that traverse the brine, but bulls dread the salt sea- 
ways. What drink is sweet to thee, what food shalt thou find 
from the deep? Nay, art thou then some god, for god-like 
are these deeds of thine? Lo, neither do dolphins of the brine 
fare on land nor bulls on the deep, but dreadless dost thou 
rush o’er land and sea alike, thy hooves serving thee for 
oars. . 


“So spake she, and the horned bull made answer to her 


again: “Take courage, maiden, and dread not the swell of 
the deep. Behold I am Zeus, even I, though closely beheld I 
wear the form of a bull, for I can put on the semblance of 
what thing I will. But ’tis love of thee that has compelled me 
to measure out so great a space of the salt sea, in a bull’s 
shape. Lo, Crete shall presently receive thee, Crete that was 
mine own foster-mother, where thy bridal chamber shall be. 
Yea, and from me shalt thou bear glorious sons, to be sceptre- 
swaying kings over earthly men.’ 

““And so, indeed, it was, for the son of Zeus and Europa 
was Minos, from whom the ancient civilization of the Aegean 
Sea received the name Minoan.” — MARGARET SCHERER 


Four centuries before Moschus wrote, Greek sculptors had carved this story on a temple at Selinus in southern Sicily. Dolphins indicate that the bull walks not on dry land 
but on the sea, and despite the stiffly archaic figures there is a sense of life and vigor as well as a delightful pattern. There is no room for the maidens. 

This scene was one of those “Loves of the Gods” which the maiden Arachne wove when she challenged the goddess Minerva to a contest of weaving. The Latin poet Ovid 
gives the classic description of this legendary tapestry, which began the long series of such loves in textiles. As he tells it: 

“Arachne pictures Europa, cheated by the disguise of the bull: a real bull and real waves you would think them. The maiden seems to be looking back upon the land she 
has left, calling on her companions, and, fearful of the touch of the leaping waves, to be drawing back her timid feet.” The embroidered chair panel at right belongs to a similar 
series of loves and has, also, the pastel shades popular in the eighteenth century . . . blues, rose and golden brown. 
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Memo: From the Editors of American Fabrics 


To: The Buyer for Department 11*: 


Your department has come through six of its greatest 
years. Whether your department maintains and improves its 
position will depend on these factors: 


1. Will women continue to make their 
own fashions? 


2. Will women continue to have suffi- 
cient spendable income to purchase 
fabrics, trimmings and patterns? 


3. Will women find your store, your 
merchandising, you promotion suffi- 
ciently attractive to keep them 
coming to you? 


The answers to the first two questions are, we believe, 
unquestionably in the affirmative. The remaining question 
depends on your own activity and your own store's view- 
point for an answer. 


Will you review the following checklist? They can serve 
as a reminder to do even better those things which have 
built your business to its current profitable peak; and 
then add those activities which other fine stores have 
found it good business to utilize. 


We believe that your piece-goods-business-over-the-counter 
should be better from now on; can be better... if you 
go all out for it on the basis of selling Fashion-By- 
The-Yard. 


THE EDITORS OF AMERICAN FABRICS 


HOW 


* In the standard ac ting forms advocated by the NRDGA for re- 
tailers, the Piece Goods Department is indicated as Department 11. 


TO SELL FASHION-BY-THE-YARD 


A capsule-form merchandising and selling program prepared by the Editors of American Fabrics for 


progressive sellers of piece goods. Check each point carefully for its selling value to your store; 
and then see that it is thoroughly executed to gain the maximum in volume and profit. (Please turn) 
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WHATS YOUR DEFINITION OF BIGNESS WHEN 
IT COMES TO PIECE GOODS DEPARTMENTS? 


Does your department give an immediate impression that you believe in 


fashion-by-the-yard . 


. . creating confidence that yours is the store where 


women can find what's right at all times? These are the first four primary 


steps you must take to set up your department for maximum efficiency: 


ARRANGE YOUR MERCHANDISE BY TYPES 


Group all fabrics of a specific type, so that women 
can see at a glance your wide assortment. Within 
the types, classify your stock by color or by type of 


SHOW A FINISHED FASHION FOR EACH TYPE 


Show women what can be made smartly from each 
type of fabric you stock. Put up a model garment, 
made from a pattern you carry in stock; use trim- 


MAKE EVERY DISPLAY CARD A FASHION 
SELLING CARD 


Don't pay so much attention to the technical aspect 


START YOUR SALE BY SELLING THE END 
RESULT 


Bear this constantly in mind: the only way to selling 
fashion-by-the-yard-at-a-profit is by selling the fin- 
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pattern. Use selling signs prominently placed to call 
attention to the various types within the department. 
This saves your customers’ time, your salespeople's 
time .. . and adds up to more business for you. 


mings from stock too. Women don't buy fabrics as 
an end but as a means; therefore encourage them 
to sew their own fashions by demonsirating in fin- 
ished form what your fabrics can do for them. 


of your fabrics on signs as the finished-fashion 
aspect. Talk in terms of current and coming fashion 
trends, whether in line or color . . . and be sure your 
display cards are as fashionwise as your fashion ads. 


ished fashion first . . . and then the fabric to make it. 
Put the strongest emphasis on your pattern depart- 
ment, on finished garments to be shown on forms 
and in windows . .. and then bring out the fabrics 
needed to make them. 


HOW FASHION-WISE ARE YOU, THE BUYER? 


Do you keep up with apparel fashion trends, as well 
as with technical and market developments? Do you 
know what's new, what's ahead in line and color and 
silhouette . . . as much so as the buyers of dresses 
and coats and sportswear in your store? You should! 


HOW FASHION-WISE ARE YOUR SELLERS? 


Do you give them a continuous flow of interesting 
and helpful fashion information so that they can start 
their selling conversations with confidence in their 
knowledge of fashion . . . the surest way to sell a 
better bill of piece goods? You should! 


WHAT SIZE AND WHAT KIND OF SPACE 
DO YOU OCCUPY? 


Ils your department in an easy-to-get-to, easy-to-get- 
around-in area . . . where your various types of 
fabrics have a chance to show to their best selling 
advantage? Do you give your customers, and your 
sellers, the right light under which to select colors? 
You should! 


FROM WHICH SOURCES ARE YOU BUYING? 


There's no longer the necessity for buying helter- 
skelter from countless sources to get together a satis- 
factory stock. Now you can limit yourself to those 
mills and converters who give you the most depend- 
able quality, the best service, the smartest weaves 
and finishes and colors and patterns, the utmost in 


THESE 7 SPARKPLUGS IN YOUR PROMOTION 
MOTOR WILL KEEP FABRIC BUSINESS GOING: 


fashion information for better floor selling. Do you 
work only with such sources? You should! 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR PATTERN SET-UP? 


When did you last check your patterns from the 
fashion viewpoint to see that your customers are 
getting the right advice at the right time? The fabric 
sale begins with the right pattern. Have you checked 
your patfern set-up against those of competitive 
stores? You should! 


HOW COMPLETE IS YOUR TRIMMING 
DEPARTMENT? 


Many a fabric sale has been lost at the last minute 
because the right button wasn't available at the next 
counter. Are you sure your trimming department is 
up on its toes in fashion; that it has the right merchan- 
dise to finish a transaction? Have you checked it 
recently? You should! 


HOW ACCURATE IS YOUR STOCK CONTROL 
SYSTEM? 


Your piece goods business is fashion business . . . 
and must therefore maintain a stock control system 
as accurate as that used by any other fashion de- 
partment in your store. Such a system will help you 
get more out of a fashion trend by telling you what 
and when to reorder; it will help you minimize mark- 
downs by waving a danger flag when sales on a 
specific type or color slow down. Have you such a 
stock control system? You should! 
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YOUR PIECE GOODS BUSINESS WILL BE AS GOOD 
AS YOUR USE OF THESE PROMOTIONAL TOOLS: 


MAKE YOUR WINDOWS FASHION DISPLAYS COOPERATE WITH DRESSMAKERS 


Concentrate your displays around finished garments, 
with the basic fabrics as incidental trim . . . and be 
sure you tell. passersby not only what fabric is used, 
and its price, but also its fashion authenticity. 


ADS SHOULD BE FASHION BULLETINS 


Lead off your ads by talking up a fashion at atime... 
and then show how a specific fabric from your stock 
fits into that fashion picture. 


PUT YOUR FASHIONS ON LIVING MODELS 


If you don't have a store auditorium or restaurant 
where you can parade finished fashions on living 
models, invite people to your department for a 
fashion show. Be sure you give your audience all the 
necessary information, not only about the basic fab- 
rics you model but the source of the pattern, the 
price of the trimmings, and so on. 


TEACH BEGINNERS TO SEW 


But don't forget the advanced sewer. Conduct classes 
regularly, using your own instructress or calling in 
skilled dressmakers. Let women understand how easy 
it is, how challenging it is to make their own fashions 
... and you will make new customers. 
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Even women who can't sew a stitch frequently want 
the individuality of custom-made fashions, but don't 
know where to obtain them. Set up a controlled 
service for such customers, so that you can recom- 
mend competent dressmaking service when they've 
bought their fabrics. Ask the dressmakers to give you 
their customer lists, so that you may send out an- 
nouncements about new fabrics as well as interesting 
fashion news bulletins from time to time. 


WORK WITH YOUR LOCAL SCHOOLS 


Home economics courses are today running at peak 
in schools all over the country. Arrange for your 
sewing instructress to give lectures and demonstra- 
tions; your fashion coordinator or advertising man- 
ager can give talks on fashion trends which students 
will find helpful. Invite students to use your sewing 
facilities if they have none at home, and to stage 
fashion shows in your store. 


USE DIRECT MAIL HEAVILY 


Keep your customers informed about what's new in 
the way of fashion-by-the-yard. Whenever new 
stocks arrive, whenever your pattern department 
gets its new books . . . send out a newsy, breezy 
little letter or penny postcard inviting your customers 
to come in. , 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE MAGAZINES 


They recognize the growing interest on the part of 
women in sewing their own fashions, and regularly 
devote big space to news and instruction in home 
sewing. Post these editorials prominently in your 
department, and refer to them in your ads and 
displays. END e 
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NEW yarns and NEW ideas make possible 
NEW and BETTER fabrics... look to PED I( 
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.. By land or sea, by ship or plane, 
Lankenau is going all over the world 
in garments that demand the right 
fabric! As carefully planned as a ship- 
builder's blue-print, Lankenau fab- 
rics are engineered for action and 
long-life. You can bet your bottom dol- 
lar on their wearability. These are truly 
fabrics that steam full-speed ahead 
to substantial reorders. So when 
you style for Fall and Winter, choose 
Lankenaw. It's PROFIT INSURANCE. 


LANKENAU COMPANY, INC., 1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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At long last...it’s back! 
our beloved Ameritex* 


Remember our famous soft-fingered, glamorous 
as looking gingham of a few years ago? 

“ It’s back again, looking even more party-perfect 
than ever with that incredibly silky-hand. 
The new designs are fresh, modern; the new colors 
are muted ’n misty. Every beautiful yard is 
Sanforized combed cotton—yarn-dyed, woven and 
guaranteed sudsable, of course. Available for 
next cruise and resort season in ready-to-wear 
and piece goods departments. Yes, so 


beautiful, you'll know why all “America lives 


in Ameritex* fabrics.” 


AMERITEX’ 

COHN-HALL-MARX CO. A division of 
United Merchants and Manufacturers Inc. 
93 Franklin Street, N. Y. 13 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ANTIQUE HORSES 


@. frightened by the voice of the oracle 
, *(Chirico) . . . dramatically interpreted by 
Scalamandré in a new design capturing 
the classic, elegant beauty of 
horses in motion. 
“Fabrics-you can feel with your eyes.”’* 


Vi, “A 4 * 
CALLA LHWNCE INC. 


yeturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics Trimmings 


ON AVENUE, NEW YORK + sie BOSTON * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
HOLESALE EXCLUSIVELY + CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DECORATOR 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.* 
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American Fabrics 
CONDENSED 


DICTIONARY 
OF TEXTILE TERMS 


PART I 


(Editors Note: Voltaire once said, “I will gladly 
debate. any subject you choose . . . but let us first 
come to an agreement on terms.” Similarly, since our 
industry uses certain words and expressions in the 
daily course of business, it is essential that there be 
a common understanding on all sides of what is 
meant or intended when a word is used. While to the 
executive in textiles: the following compendium is 
probably familiar matter, we believe it can be put 
to profitable use in the education of all within the 
industry. ) 


— please turn the page... 


BA: A wool, hair fiber or combination-stock material used by 
h the peasants in southern Europe and Asia. The fabric is course, 
w thick, and has considerable felting applied in the finishing. 

AIRPLANE CLOTH: Mercerized-finish, cotton fabric, water repellent, 


plain weave, 36 to 56 inches wide, texture in both warp and filling from 
80 to 84. Treated with “dope” for airplane wings; much used in shirting 
material; has the best of working properties; launders and wears well. 


ALBATROSS: Soft, loosely woven, twill material, dyed in the piece, and 
usually made of worsted stock. Cotton may be used. The cloth is not 
popular but seems to return to favor periodically in the cycle of cloths. 


ALBERT CLOTH: Double cloth, woolen overcoating of the dressy type. 
The double cloth construction gives added weight, texture, and warmth. 
A velvet collar adds much to nattiness of garment. 


ALL-WOOL: A material of any description whose yarns are all wool, under- 
stood to be the wool of sheep. The term has to be weighed carefully, since 
it includes, in addition to the pure, new fibers, other stocks, such as shoddy, 
mungo, extract wool, reused wool, remanufactured wool, etc. All-wool is 
often misunderstood in the trade when purchasing fabrics or garments and 
the consumer may be the loser. Cotton, for example, may cost more per 
pound than some of these aforementioned fibers go into an all-wool 
fabric. Very often an all-wool fabric may not mean too much where quality 
is considered. Distributive and consumer education can do much to iate 
these possible misunderstandings which, at times, may have the tendency 
to more or less befuddle the purchaser. 


ALPACA: Cloth of fine, silken nature, soft in feel, light in weight. The 
fiber is obtained from the animal of that name. The yarn is often used as 
filling in some cotton warp cloths. Alpaca resembles mohair and is imi- 
tated in cheaper cloths or those in combination with the genuine. The 
cloth has much luster and is boardy in some instances. Much alpaca is 
now made from wool-and-rayon blends. It is used for women’s spring or 
fall coats, suits, sportswear. 


ALPACA CREPE: Made of two-ply yarn the fabric simulates woolen cloth 


of that name. 


AMIENS: Originated in city of that name in France. Material is a hard 
twisted worsted cloth made of a twill weave in solid colors or novelty patterns. 


ANACOSTA: High texture and quality worsted dressgoods, made in 
Great Britain. Filling texture is higher than warp. Piece dyed, 


ANACOTE: Central European worsted serge with smooth sheen and 
finish. Small twill weave used in making the material. Cloth has demand 
among the religious orders, and also finds a market in regular trade. 


ANGOLA CLOTH: Cloth made of a twill weave. The woven material is 
usually dyed some shade of red. There is also a yarn of this name, a 
cotton and wool mix yarn. A third meaning of this term is that it applies 
to an overcoating material made of a low texture twill weave; the cloth is 
heavily napped, rather thick and substantial. 


ANGORA: Plain weave dressgoods made of cotton warp and mohair fill- 
ing. Cloth is given high finish. There is also a twill angora weave on the 
market that shows a shaggy, fuzzy face. The name of the animal that gives 
the mohair fiber is the angora goat. 


ANIMAL FIBERS AND FILAMENTS: Obtained from an animal for pur- 
poses of weaving, knitting or felting into fabric; some animal fibers are 
alpaca, angora goat hair, camel hair, cashmere, cow hair, extract wool, 
fur, horse hair, llama, mohair, mungo, noil, shoddy, silk, spun silk, tussah 
or wild silk, vicuna, wool, wo: worsted top. 


precipitated from skim milk which is dissolved in alkaline solution. 
Ageing, spinning, cutting continuous filaments, washing, treating and dry- 
ing follow. Its composition is closely akin to that of true wool. 
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in a pebble or embossed effect. Drapery fabric of this name is with 
the small woven designs on a twill or rep background. 

Asati Ws tos on & toons telule ond Gale deka; ietedd: WaNal ar 
woven with a small novelty two-color design. Any of the major fibers or 
fiber blends serve to make this appealing dressgoods cloth. 


ART LINEN: Plain weave, cylindrical yarn, soft finish. Unbleached or 
bleached sheeting material may be used. 
Widely used in needlework, as it is easy to “draw” the yarns. 


ASTICOTINE: French woolen material, light in weight, fulled consider- 
ably and has good stretch and elasticity in both warp and filling. 


ASTRAKHAN: Spelled in a variety of ways. It is a pile cloth of coarse 
structure that shows an interesting, curly face. Gives appearance of 
natural fur. The product originally came from the state of Astrakhan, 
Russia. The curly, looped effect resembles that noted in Persian lamb. 


ATTENUATION: To diminish the diameter, as in the case of a group of 
fibers when they are drafted and drawn among themselves to make a 
smaller size roping form. In machine manipulation of fibers the stock is 
made into sliver form and then attenuated into slubbing, roving and yarn. 


BABY FLANNEL: A = weave, bleached, lightweight, soft woolen 
or cotton cloth used in children’s underwear and garments. The nap on the 
cloth is variable. 


BALLOON CLOTH: A plain weave, Pima-yarn cotton cloth of high texture 
made possible by the use of high grade combed yarns used in the construc- 
tion, which averages about 112x124, This mercerized and highly lustered 
fabric is used for covering lightweight airplanes, gliders, and also finds 
use in frocks and shirts, and may be used for typewriter ribbon. When 
used for balloons, much attention has to be given to the application of the 
special coating applied. 


BACKED CLOTH: Single texture material with addition of an extra warp 
or filling that is added for weight and warmth. The extra warp or filling 
may be of wool, worsted or cotton. This type of construction is found in 
Frenchbacks, vestings, worsteds, dressgoods, suitings and skirtings. Satin 
oo —* as well as twill weaves, may be used in the designing 
of the cloth. 


BACKING, BACK CLOTH: Gray goods material, usually a print cloth, 
used to absorb surplus dye and to reinforce fabric on the printing machine. 


BAIZE: Coarse, long napped, woolen cloth that has been made in Great 
Britain for many centuries. Such materials were dyed “bay” or a brownish 
red color. Hence the name, which is a corruption of the plural form. 
Baize, at one time, was made thinner and finer in quality modern 
fabric of this name and was used in clothing. 


BANNOCKBURN: Name is derived from village of that name which is 
about twenty-five miles from Glasgow, Scotland. Obviously, this is a 
tweed center. Cloth should be made with alternating single and two-ply 
yarn, the latter being of contrasting colors. Used for suitings and top- 
coatings, and elways in demand. One of the best tweeds on the market and 
is a typical British fabric. The battle of Bannockburn was fought in 1314. 


BARATHEA: Fine textured material of broken filling character. Made of 
silk or rayon and woolen or worsted filling. Other combinations 
may be used. High quality stock is used in making this cloth. Used as 
mourning ia's and in cravat cloth. Cloth is black as a general thing. 


BARK CREPE: A woolen or rayon fabric that produces the effect of 
rough bark on trees. A crepe with much surface interest. Used in women’s 
wear coating . 
BARONET SATIN: Satin weave, very lustrous, cotton warp and rayon 
ing. Has tendency to “catch icles.” Comes in white and colors and 
may be made with all rayon. Wears well, washes easily and has good 
draping qualities. “Roughing up” in the cloth is detrimental to it. 
BASKET: A fabric weave of any material which, instead of having single 
threads interlace at right angles, is made by having two threads or more 
weave alike in both warp and filling direction, conjoined in the regular 


order of the plain weave. Effect noted is similar to straightly plaited cane 
basket work. Hopsack suiting and monk’s cloth are examples. 


BATISTE: Soft, sheer cotton fabric, plain weave, textures range about 
88 x 80. Mercerized and made of high quality yarn. Comes in white, 
printed or in solid shades, 50s yarn or better used. Dressgoods and under- 
wear material. 

Durable; launders very well; limited in use, however, because of its 
softness. Light in weight, 14 to 16 yards of cloth to the pound. 


BEACH CLOTH: A very broad term with several interpretations. Most 
beach cloth is strong, coarse, made of heavy yarn and low textures. Plain 
weave is invariably used. Stripes, checks, prints and solid colors are used 
in this rough-and-ready material. Any of the major fibers and their wastes 
may be used in making the fabric; blends often feature some of the goods. 


BEADED or CUT VELVET: Velvet with a cut out pattern or velvet pile 
effect. Often done on chiffon velvet. Brilliant designs and effects noted. 
Made on Jacquard loom. Principal use is for evening wear. Other uses are 
for hangings, decorative material, salon furnishings. Most difficult to 
handle and manipulate. Drapes well, will dry clean, crushes. Wear de- 
pends on quality and type of design. 


BEATING-UP: The third and last motion in the action of a loom. It is 
the beating of the loose pick in the shed of the loom into its proper 
place or component part in the cloth. Beating-up is done by the action of 
the reed, which is a comb-like device through which the warp ends are 
drawn. The reed has a to-and-fro motion in its action. 


BEAVER: 1. A heavily-napped, face-finished overcoating which has the 
softest feel and the longest nap when compared with the other cloths in its 
group — melton, kersey, and broadcloth. The grade of wool used accounts 
for the high quality of the goods — a 64s or better of half-blood wool. 

Weaves used to make this double cloth material include a 2-up and 1-down 
twill arranged in a one-and-one order, one face end followed by one 
back end; or the order may be two face ends and one back end; a 3-and-1 
crowfoot weave on the face may be used while the back weave would be 
a l-and-3 crowfoot thereby improving the stitching or interlocking of 
the two cloths into the fabric. Stitching is usually done with a three-harness 
twill or a small satin construction. Other combinations may be used. 

In the finishing of a beaver great care must be exercised in all operations. 
After running through the soaper, the cloth is fulled from six to ten hours. 
It is scoured in the same manner as melton, de-tacked, rolled, and then run 
through a bath at 180 degrees, Fahrenheit, for about twelve hours. 

Operations, in order, that follow include napping, wet shearing. dry 
gigging, wet shearing, and then dry gigging. Pressure steam is applied and 
the cloth is allowed to cool off before removal. If the fabric is to be car- 
bonized the same methods as applied to meltons will suffice. 

The final operations, in order then include wet gigging, blowing, finisher 
shear, wet brushing, and drying. Decating is optional. Pressing, steam 
brushing, and examining complete the gamut of finishing operations. 

The finished fabric resembles the fur of the animal of this name. Beaver 
is a formal and natty material when made into a garment, and gives excellent 
wear and warmth. 

2. A slang expression for tall hats made of felt or silk; originally, the 
term implied any hat made of beaver fur. 

3. A flat, rather heavy silk plush used to make hats. 

4. The short, thick, velvet-like fur from the animal of that name which has 
a rich brown coloring. The fur is used in fur garments, hats, and muffs. 


BEDFORD CORD: The practice of adopting English localities for the 
names of many cloths, not necessarily of local make, is again resorted to in 
naming this material. Cloth has longitudinal cords that run in the warp 
direction. Used for coatings, suitings, riding habit cloth and uniform 
material. The color of the cloth resembles that of covert cloth. Bedford 
cord is the sister cloth of piques, which should have their cords in the 


Trig 


filling direction. The corded effect is secured by having two successive 
ends weave in plain weave order, thereby actually holding the fabric in 
place and showing the cord plainly. Cotton, silk, and rayon Bedford cord 
are also made today for the trade. Incidentally, New Bedford, Mass., is also 
claimed as the home of Bedford Cord. 


BEIGE: A dressgoods cloth made of cotton, worsted or union materials, 
of low texture and made with a two up and two down twill weave. Piece 


dyed or printed. 


BENGALINE: Cross rib material, with filling yarn coarser than warp. 
Made of silk, cotton, rayon and wool, or of silk and wool. Comes dyed. 
Used in dresses, coatings, ribbons. The cloth has compact texture. 

Wears well, launders well if care is taken; good draping qualities. 
Pronounced filling cords add much to the cloth. Widths range from 
ribbon size to broad goods. Used much as mourning fabric. 


BILLIARD CLOTH: The highest grade of material made from the best 
of stock — Saxony, Silesia or Australian merino wool. Two up and one 
down twill weave is used. Cloth must have body, substance, evenness and 
smoothness. Set in the reed at 144 inches and is finished at about 72 
inches. Dyed green and its use is obvious. 


BIRD’S-EYE: When this term is applied to worsted cloth it implies a 
clear finish, staple worsted cloth, the face of which is marked by small 
indentations. These are produced by the weave which suggests the eye of 
a bird. Simulated in cotton and rayon, and sometimes known as diaper 


cloth. 


BIRDSEYE LINEN: Made of novelty twill and small diamond weaves 
that resemble the eyes of birds. Cloth is also known as diaper material. 
Texture is about 66 x 46. 

Used for reversible toweling, has good absorptive properties, durable 
and launders well. Loosely twisted filling aids properties of absorption. 
Material must be free from foreign matter. 


BISSO LINEN: Also known as altar cloth, the fabric is made of wiry 
yarns to give it a stiff, crisp feel. This fine, sheer linen is much used in 
cloth for altars. 


BLANKET: This cloth is named in honor of the man who first used it as a 
covering for warmth and sleeping purposes, Thomas Blanket (Blanquette). 
He was a Flemish weaver who lived in Bristol, England, in the 14th 
century. The cloth is made of wool, worsted or cotton, or by combining 
these fibers in varying percentages in the construction. Material is heavily 
napped and fulled. Used for bed covering, robes, steamer rugs. An essen- 
tial cloth to people in the Temperate Zone. 


BLANKET CLOTH: A cotton fabric made of plain or twill weave, 60 by 
80 inches and over in size. Coarse soft filled yarns, filling heavily napped 
both sides. Generally bleached, yarn dyed in plaids or stripes, or with 
colored filling edge. A broad term with several implications and uses. 


BOBBIN: The device upon which the filling yarn is wound. It sets around 
the spindle shank of the bobbin, and is then set into place in the shuttle. 
The latter passes through the shed of the loom in order to place the loose 
filling pick between the raised and the lowered warp ends. A full bobbin 
has yarn wound on it in a snug manner, so that the filling will come off the 
nose of the bobbin in an easy, uniform manner. 


BOLCHE: Shirting material used by the clergy of Southern Europe. 
Plain weave cloth made of good stock and left in undyed state. 


BOLIVAR: Dressgoods of a light weight, low in texture and of the woolen 
flannel group of cloths. Dyed solid shades. 


BOLIVIA: Light, medium, or rather heavy weight cloth. Has napped face 
and usually piece dyed. A three-up and three-down twill or similar weaves 
used in making the cloth. This cloth “is made in the finishing.” There are 
several types of finish available. Weight ranges from nine to sixteen or 
more ounces per yard. 

Cloth is a cut pile, with lines or ribs cut in the warp or in the diagonal 
direction. The height of tke pile varies much. Bolivia is used for cloakings, 
coatings, and has appeared in suiting cloth. Weave, color and finish are 
salient selling features. 


BOLT, CUT, LENGTH OF CLOTH: These terms are used to designate the 
length of the woven cloth as it comes from the loom in the gray goods 
state or in the finished length in the trade. Men’s wear and women’s wear 
cloth in the woolen and worsted trade will range anywhere from a 50-yard 
piece to a 100-yard length. The most popular cut lengths seem to be 55, 
60, 72, 75, 80, 90, and 100 yards. These lengths are the most desirable for 
the cut-fit-and-trim trade. Cotton lengths usually run from 40 to 50 yards. 
Rayon and silk cloths usually range from 38 to 40 yards; however, lengths 
other than these are used when warranted. 
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BOMBAZINE: Name comes from the Latin “bombycinum.” It means 
cloth made of silken texture. One of the oldest textile materials known. 


Bombazine has gone through many changes through the ages. Originally 
it was an all-silk fabric. From time to time other fibers have been used in 
making the cloth. Today this cloth is made of silk warp and worsted {fill- 
ing. Imitations in cotton are seen on the market. When dyed black it is 
used in the mourning cloth trade. Can be made with rayon yarn. 


BOOK CLOTH: A coarse, plain woven print cloth or sheeting. Dyed, 
heavily sized, often pyroxylin coated or embossed. From two to six treat- 
ments are given the material to insure proper sizing and coating. Care has 
to be exercised in making the color of he filling substances match the 
piece dyed goods. 


BOUCLE: From the French and means “buckle” or “ringlet.” Staple suit- 
ing fabric on the order of a worsted cheviot with drawn out, looped yarn 
construction. These yarns give a “ring appearance” to the face of the 
cloth. Also made in cottons. Bouclé yarn is very popular in the knitting 


trade. There are many types of this yarn to be found in this end of the 
textile business. 


BOX CLOTH: Really a coarse Melton used for the overcoating trade. 
Cloth is very heavy. Made into the formal type of garment. Repels water. 


BOX LOOM: Fabrics made with right-hand and left-hand twist in filling, 
notably box-loom crepe. Such fabrics as ginghams, plaids and checks are 
also made on box looms. A common name given to fabrics of this type 
made from any of the major textile fibers or fiber blends. 


BRILLIANTINE: Light weight dress fabric made of cotton warp and 
mohair, or worsted filling. Material is lustrous. Not popular at present. 


BROCADE: Jacquard construction is used to give the embossed or raised 
effect. Face easily distinguished from the back. There is a wide range in 
quality and price. Made from any of the major textile fibers, the material 
gives good service for decorative purposes or in furniture covering. 


BROADCLOTH: Originally the opposite of so-called narrow cloth. Con- 
sidered as an inferior material. Modern broadcloth is a term used today 
with no particular significance and covers a host of materials. Unless made 
of silk, rayon, or cotton, the cloth in the woolen and worsted trade with 
regard to quality and classification, is a splendid fabric made in staple 
colors, has a compact weave, and receives a high, lustrous, appealing finish. 

In men’s wear, black broadcloth has a limited use since it has been super- 
seded by dress worsteds for evening and full dress purposes. The fabric is 
still popular in legislators’, diplomats’, and other formal circles. 

In the same group of face-finished fabrics as beaver, kersey, and melton, 
popular broadcloth runs from ten to sixteen ounces per yard. An ideal weave 
to use is a 2-up and 1-down twill, with the goods woven face down. Some 
of the material may be made with a plain weave. The material is set very 
wide in the reed of the loom to allow for the great shrinkage in ‘order to 
obtain the proper width. Higher qualities of the goods are form fitting and 
ideal for women’s wear tailored suitings, where drapiness and clinginess 
are essential. 

In women’s wear, the cloth is popular since it comes in a variety of popular 
colors and is conventional. The crowfoot weaves are ideal for use in the 
women’s wear cloth. 


The following procedure may be used in finishing broadcloth; the stock 
and the finish given are comparable with beaver; fulling, however, is for 
about three hours while all “raising” of the fibers must be done with utmost 
care since it is the lightest of the four cloths in this category — beaver, 
kersey, and melton. Only about one-half the raising as that used in a beaver 
will suffice in finishing broadcloth, Decating is a feature operation applied 
to the material. All four cloths and their finishes depend to a great 
on the original lay-out of the goods and the desired result. Costs have much 
to do with the final finish obtained. a 

Silk, cotton, and rayon broadcloths are rather soft, closely woven, of good 
texture and receive smooth, satin-like finish. These fabrics find much use 
in shirting, dressgoods, coats, pajamas, waists, etc. 

The term, broadcloth, is very broad and may, at times, be more or less 
of a mis-nomer. It is a popular term in the advertising of textiles and may 
be used indiscriminately when some fabrics to which the name is i 
are analyzed. Incidentally, broadcloth may be said to belong to the fami 
of terms which have several meanings such as all-wool, camel hair, cash- 
mere, crepe, cheviot, gabardine, shetland, serge, tweed, velour, etc. 
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BROCATELLE: A fabric similar to brocade but having designs in high 

relief. Weave is usually a filling satin or a twill figure on plain or satin 
ound. Made in silk, rayon and union fabric constructions. Used for 

} sonar upholstery. 

BROCHE: A pin stripe or hair line cloth. 


BRUSHED WOOL: Knit or woven fabric which has been brushed, napped 
or teaseled. Used in some garments, scarves, sweaters, trimmings. 


BUBBLFIL: This product, an innovation in yarn manufacture, produces 
filaments having a chain of separate air pockets or bubbles, each one 
tightly sealed from the adjacent bubble. These yarns are extremely light 
in weight and have the novel properties of great buoyancy and compressi- 
bility in addition to a high d of heat insulation and marked resiliency. 
Bubblfil would be used similarly to sponge rubber, cellular rubber and 
kapok. 


BUCKRAM: Cheap, low-textured, cotton cloth, heavily sized. Used for 
linings in skirtings, in the millinery and suiting trades, and in bookbinding. 
Sturdy in feel, stiff and boardy. 


BUFFALO CLOTH: Mackinac cloth has replaced this once popular mate- 
rial. This cloth was heavy in weight, made from twill weave; the finished 
cloth had considerable nap. Found usage in the cold sections in winter. 


BUNTING: Plain weave, loosely constructed cloth made of wool yarn. 
Finds use in flags and bunting. Its open texture is suggested because of the 
fact that the material was originally used for meal sifting or bolting. The 
term is a corruption of this cloth, bolting. Not used in apparel. Piece-dyed. 
When made of cotton, cloth is boardy in feel since a low or medium thread 
count prevails and the cloth may resemble cheesecloth or scrim. May be 
dyed or printed. 


BURNT-OUT, ETCHED-OUT FABRIC: A material which contains two 
different yarns whereby the pattern effects have been produced by acid. 
The acid is used to treat one of the yarns in order to remove certain por- 
tions of it to create a patterned effect or motif. Basic weaves are used in 
the construction. Used for dress fabric and curtains. 


BUTCHER’S LINEN: Plain weave, strong, stiff, heavy cotton cloth. Used 
for aprons and coats. Bleached to the white, calendered and laundered. 
Cloth is converted from coarse sheeting material. Launders well, sheds the 
dirt, durable and gives good wear. There is no linen in this cloth. 


CADET CLOTH: The standard blue, gray, or indigo and white mixture, 
made of woolen yarn, as decreed by the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, New York. Other public and private institutions use this or 
similar cloth. Heavy in weight, durable, rather boardy in feel. Is an excel- 
lent outdoor cloth. The material is a double cloth construction. The texture 
is very compact and fabric is heavily fulled and carefully finished. 


CALICO: Cheap cotton print, —— weave, low in texture, coarse, made 
of carded yarns. Small design effects,when printed. Service will depend 
ng quality, which is determined by the texture in warp ends and filling 
pi 


CAMBRIC: Plain woven linen or cotton cloth which is bleached or dyed in 
the piece. The cheaper grades have a smooth, bright finish. Used for hand- 
bs sieht, wall chantils AaRIGENEEDR Ak aati iidy, © sett dead ood 
in wight, well ada or sewing work; ly; is well sized an 
eigen finish; launders well. : 


CAMEL: There are two types of camel: the Dromedary or one-hump type, 
and the Bactrian or two-humped type. Dromedaries, whose fibers are never 
used in fine fabrics, are found in Arabia, Egypt, Iran, Senegal, and Syria. 
i i of Asia from the Arabian Sea to Siberia, 
and from Turkestan to the of Tartary, Thibet, Mongolia, and Man- 
churia to all parts of China. finest fiber comes from Mongolia. 
Three types of hair are obtained from camels: 
2 ity One: The “down-type” of fiber, also known as noil and next to 
the is short, soft and silken-like in feel. The fibers are beautiful light 


tan shades; they have tensile strength and may be used in the natural 
co! n or dyed colors. Quality One is used in grade fabric 
which comes in tannish colors. The fibers of this quality are 214 inches 


to 3 inches long. 
2. Quality Two: Beneath the outer hair of the animal there is a growth 


Se ee te Ce Otten tae seems geitien <8 the 
fleece. This grade is used in apparel fabric. 

3. Three: The outer hair — coarse, tough, and wiry — possesses 
cactus-like tipped ends and ranges in color from brownish-black to reddish 
brown. The fibers which range from 4 inches to 10 inches in length are 
used by natives in making blankets, tents, cord and rope. 

The camel sheds its hair in clumps and therefore is not shorn or plucked 
as in the case of other fleece-bearing animals. 


CAMEL SUEDE: A cotton cloth which resembles camel hair fabric; the 
cotton content in the fabric must be stipulated in accordance with ruling of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


CANDLEWICK: A soft woolen dress material made in imitation of the 
candlewick bedspread, with tufted patterns similarly applied. 


CANICHE: Cloth that has a curly face in imitation of the fur of the French 
dog, “caniche.” 

CANTON CREPE: Filling crepe with a pebbly surface, often made with 
six right-hand and then six left-hand threads in arrangement. 14/16 to 20/22 
Denier, if made in silk; also made with rayon. Durable, launders well and 
is a sturdy silk material. Manipulated easily. White or piece dyed. 


CANTON FLANNEL: Cotton cloth made with a warp-faced twill with 
heavy, soft filling yarn and lighter warp than the filling. Has a long na 
on one side only. Comes or bleached. Used for men’s sta 
gloves, infants’ wear, linings. 


CARDING: The process in yarn manufacture in which the fibers are 
brushed up, made more or less parallel, have considerable portions of 
foreign matter removed and are put into “ manageable form known as 
sliver. This approximates the size of a man’s thumb in diameter. 

Carding is done by means of rollers or flats that are clothed with fine, 
cylindrical, pressed steel wire called card clothing. 


CARMELITE CLOTH: Named in honor of the Carmelite Order of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Plain weave, low texture, woolen cloth that is 
given considerable fulling. Somewhat resembles woolen bunting. Used as 
garb. 


CASEIN FIBER: It is a protein substance produced by preci itating casein 
from skim milk and dissolving it in pl dp” solution, which 4 is aged and 
then spun through spinnerets into an acid bath. This fiber, which is aged 
and then spun through spinnerets into an acid bath. 

This fiber was originally made in Italy under the name of Lanital, and 
was used there as a substitute for wool. Other countries, including England, 
Germany and Japan, have developed similar casein fibers under various 
trade names. 

In the United States the casein fiber made from milk protein is called 
Aralac. (Other raw materials may be used, such as the protein from the 
soybean.) Milk casein constitutes approximately 3 per cent by volume of 
the skim milk that is left from whole milk after the butter fat or cream has 
been taken off. After the casein has been extracted, it is dried and ground, 
then poured into a mixer and passed into vats where chemicals are added. 


Heating transforms hs liquid into a viscous emulsion, which is forced 
through spinnerets under pee, similar to the process for other man- 
made fibers. Thousands of strands of continuous filament emerge. These 
strands are squeezed under pressure in a conditioner in order to extract 
the manufacturing chemicals. 

The resultant soft, resilient fiber is cut into short staple from 4% inch to 
6 inches in length and is combined with an of the natural or synthetic 
fibers. With the exception of its use as inter , aralac is always com- 
bined with other fibers because of its low mr Used in blends 
with cotton, wool, or rayon, aralac makes economical fabrics for suitings, 
interlinings, dress goods, and blankets. 

Chemically, aralac is similar to wool, except that it contains no sulphur; 
it can be produced with a crimp, which makes it resemble wool. Aralac also 
has the same qualities of resiliency, nonconductivity, and water ab- 
sorbency, as well as a high Sle te Ses es used for wool. Unlike 
wool, it is resistant to moths but is attacked by 


_The following table compares the chemical composition of aralac and 


Aralac Wool 
Carbon 51.23 49.25 
Hydrogen ad Oe 7.57 
Oxygen _.. 26.93 23.66 
Nitrogen —..__. 13.29 15.86 
Eee .72 3.66 
Phosphorus —.__ 82 


Like wool, aralac is not affected by weak acids. Strong. acids decompx 
it. Weak alkalies at low temperature have no adverse effect, but at 
temperature they cause a matrial loss in tensile strength. 

Tests for Aralac. To determine the presence of aralac in a fabric, examine 
with the microscope. Allow a 50 per cent sulphuric acid solution to flow 
around the fibers on a glass slide that has a cover glass. If aralac is present, 
the microscope will show a formation of diamond-shaped figures formed 
by the stress in the fiber when it is partially softened by the acid. The 
fi Sp tao —- completely as the stress is released by complete softening 

e fiber 


Pure enales yarn shows some loss of strength when wet. 


CASEIN PLASTIC: Milk curd and formaldehyde make this plastic which 
has been in use in this country since the turn of the century. Except for the 
fact that this plastic tends to warp out of shape when placed in water, it 
makes an sah por tn for beads, buckles, buttons and trimmings. It has 
high luster and is not injured by dry-cleaning fluids. Commonly known as 
Galalith or Galorn, the trade name for the casein fiber used in the textile 
trade is Aralac; this is mixed with wool in making felt hats, in pillows and 
upholstered furniture as stuffing, and is blended with the major textile 
fibers in making women’s wear dressgoods chiefly for winter wear. 


CASEMENT CLOTH: A term used to cover many curtain materials. A 
variety of simple basic weaves are used to make the cloth which is now made 
in cotton, rayon or silk. The cloth is often ecru in color. 


CASHMERE: The cloth was first made from the downy hair of goats of the 
Vale of Cashmere. Indian commercial cashmere cloths are found in over- 
coatings, suitings and vestings. Cloth is made of fine wool that may be 
mixed with hair fibers. Soft finish is noted in the fabric. In an all-hair 
fiber cloth, the material is made into the famous, well-known, highly desir- 
able Indian shawls. 


CASKET CLOTH: Also known as undertaker’s and coffin cloth. A thin, 
lustrous, cheaply made material of wool, wool wastes, wool and cotton, 
rayon and rayon acetate. Its use is implied by the term. 


CASSIMERE: Suiting and trousering material of various compact weaves 
and color effects. Popular, staple cloth. Hard twisted yarn is employed. 
Often made with worsted warp and woolen filling. Can be made with a 
cotton warp with worsted or woolen filling. Cassimere is rather lustrous, 
harsh in feel, and light or medium in weight. Shines with wear. May be 
classed as a low grade serge. 


CAVALRY TWILL: A strong, rugged cloth made with a pronounced 
raised cord on a 63-degree twill weave. Woolen or worsted yarn is used. 
The weaves used for cavalry twill and elastique are the same and there is 
no set weave for either fabric. The weave may vary according to the size 
of the yarn used and the fabric weight per yard. Cavalry twill is the 
original name; elastique is a United States government term used very 
likely because of the Tifferent texture of the alternating picks which give 
the fabric more elasticity and properties and characteristics resembling 
knitted fabric. Cavalry twill has the coarser rib effect when compared with 
elastique, which has a smoother effect and feel. The cloth is now made in 
spun rayon. Used for riding habits, ski wear, sportswear, uniform fabric. 


CELLOPHANE: The viscose method produces the thin, smooth, trans- 
arent and lustrous sheets of cellulose that are known as cellophane. This 
” ‘product has much commercial value because of its many unique prop- 
erties. It is flexible, insulative, odorproof, greaseproof and moistureproof. 
Cellophane may be made in many colors, and it is ideally adaptable for 
combination with textile fabrics. Similar to cellophane but differing in its 
manufacture is Kodapak, which is produced by the acetate method. 


CELLULOSE: A white, shapeless or amorphous substance which forms the 
cell walls of plant life. It is made up of woody, fatty or gummy substance 
and amounts to about 96-percent content of the cotton fiber whose chemical 
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formula is CgHyo0; taken “x” or “n” times. Cotton minus its water content 
gives cellulose, which finds use in making nitro-cellulose from which gun- 
cotton is made, pyroxylin, cellophane, collodion and other commercial 
products. One of the greatest products made from cellulose base is the man- 
made fiber group of textile yarns — viscose, cuprammonium, nitro-cellu- 
lose and acetate rayon. Cotton linters or hemlock, pine or spruce chips, all 
vegetable matter are used as the base for these yarns. 


CELTA: A hollow filament produced by the cuprammonium process, which 
makes a light, soft, fine but strong yarn similar to the multafilament 
Bemberg yarn. Celta is used chiefly in lingerie. 


CHAIN WEAVE: Effect noted on clear finish worsteds of staple variety. 
Chain breaks in cloth are purposely made in the construction of the cloth 
and they work very well in finished appearance of the material. Clearly 
seen when examining the cloth. Johann Erckens Sohns, textile manufacturer 
of Burtscheld, Prussia, is given credit for revealing this novelty type of 
design to the trade. 


CHALLIS: Soft, lightweight woolen cloth made of plain weave. Is of 
medium construction. May be dyed or printed. Used for women’s and 
children’s dressgoods, comforters, conuterpanes, Kimono cloth, robes and 
spreads. The cloth is inexpensive. Originated in England about 1830. The 
cloth is made in cottons and from hair fiber yarn. One of the most popular 
types of this material made from silk warp and worsted filling. 

Challis is also a spun rayon fabric made with plain weave. Printed to 
simulate woolen or worsted challi«. Durable, launders well and drapes in 
satisfactory manner. 


CHAMBORD: Woolen mourning cloth that may contain cotton, rayon or 
silk fibers. The cloth has a ribbed appearance and the size of the ribs vary 


in diameter. 


CHAMBRAY: Plain weave, smooth, lustrous fabric made of dyed warp and 
white filling. Carded or combed yarns used; sometimes made with rayon. 
Sturdy, wears well; attractive and launders quite well, has good working 
properties for manipulation. 


CHECK: A small pattern woven in or Ege we onto a cloth. Glen checks, 
gun-club checks, hound’s tooth, shepherd’s check are examples. 


CHEESECLOTH: A soft, plain woven cotton of low thread count or texture. 
Similar to tobacco cloth and sometimes called gauze. The coarser grades 
are used for dust cloths, wrapping cheese. Better quality is used for drap- 
ings, flag bunting, fancy dress costumes, innerlining. Comes white or colored. 


CHENILLE: A cotton, wool, silk, or rayon yarn which has a pile protrud- 
ing all around at right angles; simulates a caterpillar. Chenille is the 
French word for caterpillar. The yarn is used as filling for fancies, curtains 
and carpets, embroidery and fringes. It is woven in gauze weave with 
cotton or linen warp and silk, wool, rayon or cotton filling. The warp 
threads are taped in groups and the filling is beaten in very compactly. 
After weaving the fabric is then cut between the bunches of warps, and the 
latter twisted, thereby formed the chenille effect. Chenille carpeting is 
very expensive and luxuriant. 


CHEVIOT: Rough woolen suiting and overcoating cloth. Similar to tweed 
in construction. Name is derived from the fact that hardy wool from the 
Cheviot Hills of Scotland is used in making the cloth. 

Today the cloth is made from a plain or a twill weave. Many other 
cloths use Cheviot wool but are not Ems) as Cheviot cloth. True Cheviot 
is very rugged, harsh, uneven in yarn, does not hold the crease and sags 
with wear. It is a good “knock-about” cloth and ideal for sports wear. May 
be piece or stock dyed and has the tendency to shine with wear. In quality, 
material ranges from low to high, and it is made on hand or power looms. 
A genuine British fabric. 


CHEVIOT, TWEED AND HOMESPUN CLOTHS: Strictly speaking, 
original tweed cloth showed warp and filling, stock dyed and of the same 
color. There is a wide range of color in all three cloths. While a 
homespun should be made with a plain weave and a cheviot with a twill 
weave, there is much confusion as to just what is a homespun and what is 
a tweed, in the trade today. Homespuns are sold for cheviots and vice versa. 
In the mill, however, a plain weave cloth of the usual characteristics is 
called a homespun, and a twill weave cloth would signify cheviot or tweed. 
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Homespun, as a tweed, is the heaviest tweed in weight per yard. It has 
the salient features noted in genuine tweed. In the trade today, the belief 
seems to be that homespun is very coarse, rather irregular and of low tex- 
ture. The lighter cloths in this group are called tweeds. 

The center of this cloth industry, in the olden days, was along the banks 
of the Tweed River which separates Scotland from England. Prior to the 
Industrial Revolution the material, from raw stock to finished cloth, was 
made in the home — shearing of the sheep, sorting, mixing, carding, 
spinning of yarn, dyeing and weaving. From about 1750 the factory system 
began to replace the home system. The result was that most of the cloth 
was now made on power looms that were coming into use. 

Despite the great rise of power-loomed cloths, handwoven cheviots, tweeds 
and homespuns are still in good demand. They acing a good price. Inci- 
dentally, there is a good psychology in advertising home-made materials 
and articles. The better type store features this end of the trade very much. 
Hence the reason as to why the old, home industry still carries on and is 
flourishing in some of the more remote sections of the world. 


CHIFFON: Plain weave, lightweight, sheer, transparent cotton, rayon or 
silk fabric made with fine, highly twisted, strong yarn. Dyed or printed 
and often used as “drape over silk or rayon.” The material is difficult to 
handle but drapes and wears well. This stately or conventional type of 
fabric is very durable despite its light weight; however, it is not for 
everyday wear. Must be laundered with care. 


CHIFFON VELVET: Similar to woolen broadcloth but is lighter in weight, 
ranging from seven to ten ounces per yard. Broadcloth will run from ten 
to sixteen ounces or slightly more, per yard. Chiffon velvet has a smooth 
feel, excellent finish and is one of the better quality cloths in demand. 
Another type of this fabric is made of silk or rayon in a clear-pile material 
which comes in many qualities. The better grades are quite expensive. 
Drapes well, is durable, dry cleans, and has tendency to crush. Used in 


_ evening wear and wraps. 


CHINA SILK: A very soft, extremely lightweight silk made in a plain 
weave, used chiefly for linings. Irregularities of threads, caused by the 
extreme lightness and softness of China silk, are characteristic of the fabric. 


CHINCHILLA: The name of a rodent whose fur is mixed with other textile 
fibers in making cloth of high quality. The cloth of today does not resemble 
the pelt of the animal. The oe face, modern overcoating takes its name 
from the town of Chinchilla, Spain. The present-day type of chinchilla 
cloth was first made here. The product is made into coatings, uniform 
cloth and livery wear. 

Chinchilla is made in double and triple construction. Cotton warp yarn 
is used because of the property of twist that it has. This is essential because 
of the construction of the material. The cotton warp does not show on the 
face or back of the cloth, and adds to the wearing quality. The nubs found 
on the face of the material are made by the Chinchilla machine. It attacks 
the face of the cloth, and causes the long floats used in the construction to 
be worked into nubs or minute balls. . The length of the floats is usually 
five or seven. Chinchilla is a pile cloth and may be piece, stock or skein 
dyed. Weaves, other than the filling to be floated, are usually satins. They 
aid in bringing about the best possible appearance of the cloth. The fabric 
is one of the “cycle group” and comes into prominence about every seven or 
eleven years and for a year or so is a genuine leader in the trade. 


CHINTZ: Printed cloth made in bright and gay colors of flowers, birds, 
etc. Word means “varied.” Usually of good quality and far better than 
cretonne. Closely woven texture, singed, sized, starched, glazed and friction 
calendered. Used for dresses, curtains, boudoir chairs, gings. : 

Not easily laundered, as starching or sizing is usually not permanent. 
Gives good wear; easy to cut and manipulate. 


CHLORINATED WOOL: Chemically treated woolens whereby ages > a 
is decreased and dyeing tr, increased, especially in the case of f. 
rics that are to be printed. 

CHUDDAR: Applies to billiard cloth and relates to the color, bright green. 
Chuddar is the name for bright green in the Hindu language. 


CLAY: Class of staple worsted cloth, as to weave and construction, made 
famous by J. T. Clay of Rastrick, Yorkshire, England. The weave is a three 
up and three down right-hand twill. Texture is usually low. The cloth has 
been greatly imitated until the term is common rather than distinctive. Imi- 


tation is the sincerest form of flattery; the imitations of the genuine cloth 
proves this to be true. 


COBURG or COBOURG: A lining and dressgoods material made from a 
two up and one down right hand twill. Warp is cotton, filling is worsted. 
May be piece dyed or printed. 


COCKLE, COCKEL: From French “Coquelle,” meaning cockle shell. Name 
is given to a distorted or shriveled effect on fancy clothes. This is result 
of uneven scouring and fulling in finishing. Cockling may also be caused 
by improper tension on yarn in weaving, > lack of uniform quality in the 
raw material used. Several novel ideas Live been advanced for the correc- 
tion of this detriment to cloth. 


COMBING: An advanced form of carding. Combing separates the long, 
choice, desirable fibers of the same length from the short, immature, unde- 
sirable stock that is called noil. Combing practically removes all remainin 
foreign matter from the fiber stock. Only the best grades of cotton, = 
and other major fibers may be combed. Combed yarns are always superior 
to carded yarns. 


CONVENT CLOTH: Use is obvious. The cloth is made of crepe weave to 
give it a pebbled effect. Light in weight, it is made of wool warp and silk 
or rayon filling. A piece dyed fabric. 


CORDUROY: Pile cloth with ridges in warp, filling or in both. Pile is 
mercerized yarn. Made of cotton or rayon; one warp and two filling con- 
struction is used most. Dyed mostly in brown, but other colors are also 
used. 

Very strong and durable; launders well; heavy cloth; warm and rugged 
for outdoor wear, as in hunting cloth, aviation coats, slacks, knickers, wind- 
breakers, summer sportswear. 


CORKSCREW: Twill rib, worsted staple used in suitings, overcoatings and 
spat cloth. Construction is such that the warp threads appear only on face 
of cloth. Term is a misnomer and its derivations are doubtful. Corkscrew 
weaves are used to make the cloth. 


CORONATION CLOTH: Originated in England and first seen at the coro- 
nation of King Edward the Seventh. In wool and unfinished worsted suit- 
ings of solid, ground staple colors, it is a cloth upon which there are single 
thread stripes or decorations that run lengthwise. The stripes are about one 
inch apart and a gold or tinsel yarn is used. 

The “Queens Mourning” — black cloth with a white hairline, was a 
contemporary cloth. A variation of coronation cloth was noted in this 
country some years ago. The fancy yarns were red, white and blue, and the 
fabric was known as “Inauguration Cloth.” 
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COTE CHEVAL: This is a corded cloth of France used for riding habit 
material and uniform cloth for officers. Cote means ribbed or lined, cheval 
means horse; hence, the name for the cloth, It has the grosgrain effect broken 
at intervals with a short stop to produce a striped appearance that is slightly 
rounded which may be compared to the ribs seen on a horse. 


COTTON BROADCLOTH: A fine, mercerized fabric in which the warp and 
filling are usually of the same size or count. Used in men’s shirting, pajamas, 
sportswear, and for striped effects in women’s dressgoods. A genuine staple 
in the cotton trade, it comes in white, dyed or in printed effects. 

The material is very strong, durable, launders well, takes the dye readily, 
and the mercerized, permanent finish is an outstanding feature. Textures 
are always high and compact. Broadcloth shirting made into a garment 
will sell from about four dollars up to twelve or fifteen dollars. 


COTTON CREPES: These include balanced, box, filling, warp and matel- 
lasse types made into lightweight dressgoods with crinkled, crepe, granite 
or pebble effect. Crepe yarn and crepe weave used. Comes in white or is 
printed or dyed. Wide range in price, quality, texture, and finish. These 
cloths are generally washable without the effect of crepiness being lost. 
Does not have to be ironed repeatedly. 


COTTON-WARP UNION: Staple or fancy cloths made with cotton warp 
and animal fiber filling. “Cotton-warps” can stand more friction, chafing and 
tension than animal fibers; hence, their use for some particular purpose. 
The use of cotton warps is an economic measure and some woo and 
worsteds do not call for any type of yarn better than these warps. 


COTTONADE: Generally three-harness, left-hand, warp-faced twill of 
coarse yarns. Comes mostly in dark stripes on a solid or medium-dark 
ground. Durable finish and used for suiting fabric in the South and in 
tropical climates; a very popular material. 


COUPURE: French for “cut through.” The cloth is a cashmere, cut so that 
the lines cut through show the twill in the lengthwise direction of the cloth. 


COUTIL: A brassiere or corset fabric that finds use in linings, bandings 
and suitings in tropical climates; also much used in foundation garments. 
Coutil is high in texture, made from medium, highly-twisted cotton yarn on a 
three-harness herringbone or on a reverse-twist twill construction. The 
cloth has a smooth finish. Designs in the fabric may vary to some degree. 


COVERT: Twilled, lightweight overcoating cloth. Usually made of woolen 
or worsted yarn with two shades of color, say, a medium and a light brown. 
Cloth was first used as a hunting fabric and it is very durable. Name is 
derived from a similar term in connection with field sport. Covert is very 
rugged and stands the rigors of wearing very well. Highly desirable cloth 
and gives smart appearance to the wearer. The material is a staple stock- 
dyed fabric. 

Covert is also made in cotton or rayon, spun rayon, wool and spun 
rayon. The a effect is a characteristic of the goods. Used for coats, 
raincoats, riding habit cloth, sportswear and suits. 


CRASH: Term applied to fabrics having coarse uneven yarns and rough 
texture. Usually made in linen but also made in cotton, rayon and wool. 
Plain or twill weave, or twill variations. Used for sportswear, men’s, 
women’s and children’s summer suits and coats, draperies. 


CRAVENETTE: Registered trade name for the well-known rainproofin 
process for woolen and worsted fabrics and apparel. The name was od 
by a Bradford, England, manufacturer named Wiley; for want of a better 
term he named the process for the street in which he lived — Craven Street, 
London. The method was discovered about sixty years ago and is now con- 
trolled by the Cravenette Corporation, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

The chemical treatment that is given to goods is very effective, particularly 
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on well balanced constructions such as covert, gabardine, elastique, tricotine, 
whipcord and similar materials. 


CREPE: Filling crepe effect made with left-hand or right-hand twisted 
yarn or both. 13/15 to 22/24 Denier silk yarn or 100 to 150 Denier rayon 
yarn are popular yarns used. If pigmented, the fabric is known as French 
crepe. Gives good wear if texture is compact and luster high. Will shrink 
if laGndered poorly. Good draping effects. Always in demand. 


CREPE-BACK SATIN, SATIN CREPE: Satin weave with a crepe-twist 
filling used in this silk or rayon cloth. As the fabric is reversible, interesting 
effects can be obtained by contrasting the surfaces. Used for dresses, 
blouses, linings. 
CREPE de CHINE: Filling has two picks of right hand twist and then two 
picks of left hand twist in construction. Rather soft in feel, pleasing in hand 
and made of 13/15 to 24/26 denier silk. 

Fair to good quality of cloth will wear and launder well. Easy to manipu- 
late, this cloth which comes in white or colors. Piece dyed. 


CREPE de LAINE: The latter word is French for wool. The cloth is a thin 
light weight dressgoods fabric, made with plain weave, or a crepe weave. 
Material is of the sheer variety. 


CREPE MAROCAIN: A rather heavy dress-weight crepe fabric simulating 


canton crepe in texture. Popular dressgoods material made in rayon or silk. 


CREPE METEOR: Made of a 2-up and 2-down twill on the back and has a 
silk or rayon face construction. Light in weight, the filling arrangement is 
the same as that used in georgette crepe. The cloth is soft in feel, drapes 
well, and gives good wear. Comes in light shades and colors, launders well, 
and easy to manipulate. 


CREPE, WOOLEN: From the Anglicized French word “Crepe.” Originally 
a mourning cloth that showed a crimped appearance in fine silken material 
which got its derivation from the Latin term “crispus.” This means curled. 
The cloth, when black, is much used in clerical circles. Light in weight, 
strong and well constructed worsted material. It is of superior quality and 
is made with a minutely wrinkled surface to simulate pm rayon Tabrie 
of crinkled effect. 
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CREPON: Of the crepe Jw of cloths but stouter and more rugged than 
to make 


the average crepe. The effect is obtained by the types of yarn 
the tog ea is to use yarn of right and left hand twist according to 
some plan or motif; another method is to use yarns with varying twists so 
that the looser twisted yarns used will give the crepe effect. Taken from the 
idea of silk yarns used in making georgettes and crepe de chines. Made of 
rayon, silk, rayon and wool, rayon worsted. 

Durable, drapes and launders well. Crepe yarns, however, may shrink, 
hence care should be used in laundering or dry cleaning. 


CRETONNE: Cotton plain weave cloth although often made with a twill 
weave. It has large printed patterns similar to chintz but is not glazed. 
Launders well; used for hangings, furniture covering and beach wear. 


CRINOLINE: A smooth, stiff, strong material made of cotton warp and 
horsehair filling. Plain, twill or satin weaves may be used_in making this 
interlining for That shapes. Imitation crinoline is made with hemp and is 
finished with glue or varnish; comes in shades of white through gray to black. 


CROCK: (Etymology undetermined, but probably a simple colloquialism) . 
That undesirable property of a dyed cloth by which the coloring matter 
rubs off the fabric al ape or soils other materials with which it comes 
into contact. This fault is usually traceable to imperfect dyeing, either in 
regard to the method employed or the inadaptability of the dyestuff. 


CROSS DYED CLOTH: Various animal fiber cloths that have some vegetable 
fibers in them are cross dyed. A cloth might have a cotton warp and a 
worsted filling. The cotton yarn is dyed prior to weaving and the animal 
fiber yarn worsted, requires a dyestuff of different chemical composition 
than the cotton. The cloth as it comes from the loom would show a dyed 
cotton warp and an undyed worsted filling. The cloth is then dyed in a vat 
and the worsted stock is colored, cross dyed. While this is the accepted 
definition of cross dyeing, the process need not be confined to the fibers of 
the order of their arrangement as here noted. The piece goods do not have 
to be one color. Expediency is one of the reasons for cross dyeing. Much 
used in obtaining blacks and solid shades. 

It is claimed that goods taken care of in this manner have a softer and more 
appealing feel than they would otherwise have, if dyed entirely from the 
“Gray goods stage” or original condition of the constituent stock. 

Another meaning of cross-dyeing implies the multi-colored effects pro- 
duced in cloths whose fibers possess varying or different affinities for dye- 
stuff. Much man-made fiber cloth is dyed this way; for example, a viscose 
warp and an acetate filling fabric would often be cross-dyed to obtain 
pleasing color effects. At present, a popular method of dyeing. 


CUT RUBBER YARN: The original core yarn cut into size from a rubber 
sheet form. 

Covered hosiery yarn may have as much as 15,000 yards to the pound. 
Darleen, the product of Darlington Fabrics Corporation (180 Madison 
Avenue, New York City) is an outstanding cut-rubber yarn. Its uses are 
about the same as those of lastex. 


DAMASK: Figured fabric, originally made in silk, that came to us from 
China via Damascus in Asia Minor. Marco Polo, in his travels of the 13th 
century, spoke of the material and gives an interesting tale about it. Damask 


has been made for centuries and is one of the oldest and most popular staple 
cloths to be found today. Damask belongs to the group embracing brocades, 
brocatelles and Jacquards. The cloth is made from cotton, linen, wool, 
worsted, silk, rayon, etc. Used for table cloths, napkins, towels, doilies, 
runners, interior decoration, wall coverings, furniture covering. Elaborate 
designs are possible and damask is made on the intricate Jacquard looms 
where it is possible to give vent to the whims of the designer of these cloths. 
Linen or cotton single damask is made on a five-shaft satin weave, double 
damask is made on an eight-end satin weave. The cloth is beetled, calendered, 
and is usually grass bleached. Very durable, reversible fabric, sheds dirt; 
the firmer the texture the better is the quality. Launders well and holds high 
luster, particularly in the linen goods. Smaller designs give a stronger cloth 
than designs that have long floats in the weave formation. The price 
of ree is very great, inexpensive to costly fabric. Linen damask, “the 
Cloth of Kings,” is widely imitated and cheapened. Rayon damask has about 


the same uses as the silk fabric. 


DENIER : Originally it was a coin and its weight is used as the unit in 
ing of the size of a silk or synthetic filament. In the time of Caesar the deni 
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was used for coinage. It was revived in France during the reign of Francis 
the First, the Founder of the silk ind in that country. In value it is 
worth about one-twelfth of a French sou. denier weighs .05 grams. 


The weight of 450 meters, or 492.2 yards of silk, is .05 grams or one 
denier in thickness. 

There are 4,464,528 yards in one pound of a Number One Denier silk. 
This number is obtained by multiplying 9072, the denier in one pound, by 
492.13, the metric length used in calculating the weight of the yarn in 
question. 

To find the yards of silk in Denier size, divide the size of the yarn or 
thread, such as a 24/26 denier, medium of 25, into the 4,464,528 yards, the 
standard for the Number One Denier. 

25) 4,464,528 (178,581.1 yards of this silk to to the pound. 

To find the yards to the pound in a rayon, acetate rayon or similar filament, 
divide the denier size into the standard, 4,464,528 yards. 

For example, the number of yards per pound in a 150 Denier rayon would 
be obtained in the following manner: 


150) 4,464,528 (29,763.33 yards of this rayon to the pound. 


DENIM: Made of a twill weave, the cotton warp is usually dyed blue or 
brown. The cotton filling is always white. 

Strong fabric; launders well. Used for furniture covering, work clothing 
and play suits. 


DIAGONAL: Cloth that shows an oblique twill line that may run to the 
left or right on the face of the material. Most twill lines are 45 degrees and 
they go from the lower left hand corner of the cloth to the upper right hand 
corner. Steep twill lines may be 63, 70 or 75 degrees in angle. Diagonal 
cloths are easily recognized as the twill line is prominent. Some diagonals 
are made with a left-hand twill face effect. 


DIMITY: Thin, sheer cotton fabric with corded stripes or check effects. 
Similar to lawn. Comes in white, dyed or printed. 

Launders will; very popular cloth. Wear depends on the quality, con- 
struction and texture; easy to manipulate and always in dent 


DOBBY: Woven on a dobby loom. Includes material with small figures, 
such as dots and geometric designs; floral patterns woven in the fabric, 
including certain shirtings, huck towels, diaper cloth, certain dress goods, 
drapery and upholstery fabrics. Can be dyed, bleached, or yarn dyed in many 
colors. Dobby designs may be used in cottons, rayons, silks. 


DOESKIN: Used for trousering, broadcloth coating, waistcoat cloth and 
riding habit fabric. The sainecial | is of fine ity, medium weight, smooth 
face finish, compact, and is made of wool. There are few points of similarity 
between this cloth and a buckskin. A five or eight-harness satin weave 
is used and the yarn employed is of high count and twist. A dress finish and 
slight nap are features of the finished garment. 

Rayon fabric of this name is a twill-woven cloth napped on one side; 
some of the fabric is made from a small stain weave repeat. Used for coating, 
suiting, sportswear and gives good service. 


DOMET FLANNEL: Plain or twill weave. Generally white with a longer 
nap than outing flannel, although the names are interchangeable. Soft fi 
yarns of medium or light weight. See Outing Flannel. Also spelled Domett. 


DONEGAL: Tweed that uses a herringbone weave instead of the two-up and 
two-down right hand twill or the plain weave of the homespun. A rough and 
ready cloth of the tweed group. 


DOTTED SWISS: Made of lappet weave, it is a sheer cotton fabric with 
crisp finish. Woven dots made by the lappet warp are the outstanding points 
of the cloth; used for waistings, curtains, dressgoods. tn 
This popular cloth has woven dots which are not affected by washing and 
ironing. Launders very well; gives good wear. From four to twenty threads 
are used to make the Can also be made on swivel and clip-spot looms. 


DOUBLE SERGE: Made of two warps and two fillings. Heavier than other 
worsted serges. Cloth is clear finished, dyed in the piece and runs from 12 
to 20 ounces in weight. The cloth is not in demand as formerly because 
people do not dress as warmly as they used to years ago. 

DOUBLING: Feeding two or more slivers, slubbings, rovings or yarns into 
some textile machine. Doubling offsets drafting, as it is necessary to double- 
up on the feeding-in end of a machine to offset and balance this draft which 
draws out the Without doubling, it would be im le to make 
yarn. 
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DRAFTING: The drawing of fibers, that may be in some sort of rope form, 
among themselves to make the stock take on more the appearance of yarn. 
Excess speed of the front rollers of the machine in question, over the carrier 
rollers and the back rollers, makes drafting of textile fibers possible. 

Twist is added in drafting to sustain the fibers in their form-sliver, 
slubbing, roving. These forms must not be drafted to the point where the 
fibers will collapse and not be able to sustain themselves. Doubling-up on 
the stock fed into machines takes care of this end of the work. 


DRAP d’ ETE: French meaning is “cloth of summer.” Used for evening 
wear and very popular with the clergy. Material is a thin staple woolen or 
mixture fabric that has a fine twill weave with high counts of yarn used. Is 
rather expensive. 


DRAPERY FABRIC: Decorative material, curtains and hangings are known 
by this term. The material is made of silk, rayon, cotton and union construc- 
tion such as a cotton warp and a rayon or wool filling. Many materials use 
Tussah silk for filling since it adds to the softness and beauty. Durable and 
gives good service; comes in all weights and there is a wide range of pattern 
u 


DRAWING: To hold at one end or point and pull or draw from the other 
end to increase the length of the mass or bulk of fibers, sliver, slubbing, 
roving. Drawing is closely allied with drafting and the terms may be inter- 
changeable. 


DRESS LINEN: Plain weave cloth in which quality depends much on yarn 
and texture used. Comes in white, or is dyed or printed. Popular for summer 
wear. 

Launders well, wrinkles, serviceable, durable, gives cool appearance to 
wearer. 


DRESS WORSTEDS: Group of fine, face finished, staples used for formal 


and evening wear. 


DRILL: A durable fabric of medium weight. Usually three-harness warp- 
faced twills made of carded sheeting yarns. Comes in various weights and 
thread counts. When dyed, known as khaki, tickings, silesia, herringbones. 


DRUID CLOTH: See Monk’s Cloth. 


DUCK: The name duck covers a wide range of fabrics. It is the most durable 
fabric made. A closely woven, heavy material. The most important fabrics 
in this group are known as number duck, army duck, and flat or ounce duck. 
Number and army ducks are always of plain weave with medium or heavy 
ply yarns; army ducks are the lighter. Ounce ducks always have single 
warp yarns woven in pairs and single or ply filling yarns. Other names for 
variations of these fabrics are sail duck, belt duck, hose duck, tire duck (such 
as breaker, cord, chafer), wide and narrow duck, biscuit duck, harvester 
duck, oil press duck, wagon duck, enameling duck, boot duck, canvas and 
so on. Generally of ply yarns in warp and yarns of various sizes and 
weights in filling. 


DUVETYNE: Used in the millinery trade and in women’s wear. The six- 
harness irregular satin weave is used, or it is possible to use a seven or eight- 
end satin construction. Originally the cloth was made of cotton warp and 
spun silk filling. Other combinations are used as well; Cloth ranges from 
ten to twenty ounces in weight in woolen duvetyne, and is stock, skein or 
piece dyed. Material is face finished to give a smooth, plush appearance. 
Duvetyne has a kindly feel and comes in many shades and casts of color. 
When the cloth is in demand, it is often difficult to supply it to the trade. One 
of the better quality cloths. Duvetyne resembles a compact velvet ; wears very 
well, good draping effect, soft to the feel and spots easily. 


ECRU SILK: Silk in which only the most soluble part of the natural silk 
gum has been removed along with the coloring pigment found in the filament. 
Ecru means natural or unbleached in the textile trade. Some inexpensive 
odds-and-ends silk cloth is known as ecru silk. 


ELASTIQUE: A 63-degree right hand twill weave is used to make this 
narrow and wide wale, 5 thi line fabric. It is made of woolen or worsted 
yarn, tailors very well and gives excellent service. See Cavalry Twill, 
Tricotine. 


era. A two-up and one-down twill is used on the face construction. A rib 
weave is for the back structure. 


END: A warp yarn or thread that runs lengthwise or vertically in cloth. 
Ends interlace at right angles with filling yarn to make woven fabric. 


EOLIENNE: Dress material made of silk warp and cotton rayon or worsted 
pry The cloth is light in weight, has a glossy finish, is dyed in the piece, 
and the weave used forms cross ribs. 


EPINGLE: Women’s suitings and dressgoods material that weights from 
seven to ten ounces per yard. Plain weave used. Cloth is piece dyed and 
given clear finish; is popular at times and is a true cycle cloth, ruled by the 
demands of fashion and style. 


EPONGE: The name means “spongy.” Is a woolen dressgoods cloth that is 
very soft and sponge-like. Texture is low, about 20x20. A plain warp and 
novelty yarn filling is used, or the reverse can be used to advantage. Cloth is 
bleached and dyed. 

Rayon eponge is soft, loose and spongy, somewhat simulating terry cloth. 
Novelty weaves are used in the fabric which is used for coats, sportswear 
and summer suits. 

Cotton eponge: see Ratiné. 


EXTRUDED LATEX: This basis for lastex and latex is forced through a 
nozzle into a coagulating bath, from which the formed yarn is drawn off by 
a pair of rollers. This solid, round, elastic core will give about 14,000 yards 
to the pound in Laton and about 11,000 yards in Lastex. Its uses are about 
the same as those of lastex. 


FACE-FINISHED FABRIC: Cloths finished on the face only. Much resorted 
to in case of meltons, kerseys and other overcoatings. The weaves used are 
such that they will permit the type of finish, notwithstanding the fact that 
the texture is high and the interlacings tight. Plain, twill and satin weaves 
are all used jointly in proper construction of the various face finish cloths. 
Other face finish cloths are bolivia, boucle, chinchilla, montagnac, tree-bark 
cloths, Saxony overcoating, Whitney and Worumbo finishes. 


FACONNE: French for fancy weave and implies small, Jacquard-effect 
designs in fabrics. Materials of this type drape well and give good wear. 
Made with silk or rayon. 


FAILLE: Ribbed silk or rayon cloth with crosswise rib effect. Cords are 
stouter than the warp. Soft in feel and belongs to the grosgrain family of 
cloths. Used for coats, dressgoods, hand bags. 


Difficult to launder well; good draping effects; wears well if handled 
carefully. 


FAILLE TAFFETA: Stiff and crisp with a fine cross-ribbed appearance. 
Used for dresses and coats. Made in silk or rayon. 


FARMERS SATIN: Italy contributed this cloth as an imitation of the gen- 


uine silk cloth; a name for lining fabric today. 


FEARNAUGHT: English overcoating of the cheviot group. Cloth is heavy 
in weight and the filling yarn aids in obtaining the well-known characteristic 


sh face finish of the fabric. Much shoddy and other reworked fibers are 
ate making the cloth. 


FELTED FABRIC: From the Anglo-Saxon meaning, to filt or filter, a de- 
fecating device. The cloth is a matted, compact woolen material, of which 
melton might be cited as an example. There are two types of felt cloth — 
woven and unwoven. Woven felt is what is concerned with here. The term 
may be misconstrued easily and not understood. Felting is another form of 
the word when speaking of cloth being “felted.” Felting of woven cloth is 
perfected by an interlocking of the natural, scaly serrations on the surface 
of the iguous wool fibers through the agencies of heat, moisture, steam, 
and hammering. Some felted cloths have admixtures of hair fibers 
ination. Many types of overcoatings are correctly and incorrectly 
to as being “felt.” 
FIBER: An individual strand sometimes referred to as a filament. It is a 
oS year 
bined to y for spinning, weaving itting purposes. 
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FIBER D: The name given to a fiber which has a durable crimp that may be 
recovered even if temporarily altered during processing. Crimp bulk 
to yarn and a wool-like appearance and feel to fabrics. When Fiber D is 
treated with Zelan finish, it acquires a soft feel similar to that of carpet 
wool, It is used as pile yarns in and — This fiber was developed 
by the E. I. du Pont de emenas Chien ne 


FIBER G: It is the result of adaptation of a new spinning method for rayon, 
developed by the du Pont Company. This yarn can be made by any of the 
rayon processes. It is an entirely new type of strong rayon and is believed 
to bridge the gap between ordinary synthetic textile fibers and nylon, since it 
has superior wet strength when compared with ordinary rayons. 

Its widest use may be in the field of industrial textiles, but it is expected 
that it will be adaptable for such products as shoe fabrics and bathing suits. 

Fiber G was limited, when first produced, to a 240 denier containing 120 
filaments and a 1100 denier containing 480 filaments. 


FIBERGLAS: Textile fibers and yarns are produced from glass, which, 
when drawn fine enough, can be woven into strong, flexible fabrics. The raw 
materials that are wal to make ordinary glass are refined and shaped into 
glass marbles. These marbles are remelted and formed into more than a 
hundred glass filaments, which are simultaneously attenuated into a single 
yarn of minute diameter. Glass yarns have been produced as fine as 100s 
cotton count. 


Short-staple glass fibers, ranging from 8 to 15 inches in length, are pro- 
duced by striking the streams of molten glass with jets of high-pressure air 
or steam. This process separates the filament where required, and seals the 
ends of the short staple. Short-staple glass yarns have a fuzzy surface, but 
the continuous filament produces smooth yarns. 

Fiberglas is resistant to most chemicals and is insoluble in organic solvents. 
It is affected only by hydrochloric and phosphoric acids, and by weak, hot 
solutions or strong, cold solutions of alkalies. 

Fiberglas is used for fireproof clothing and draperies, for electrical in- 
sulation, and for soundproofing. It is noninflammable, nonabsorbent, moth- 
proof, mildewproof, and resistant to sunlight; it does not deteriorate with 
age. These qualities make fiberglas a very hygienic fabric. Home-furnishing 
products include bedspreads, curtains, tablecloths, and shower curtains. 


FILAMENT: An individual strand that is indefinite in length. Examples are 
silk, which may run from 300 to 1400, 1600 and even 1800 yards in length; 
synthetic filaments are indefinite in length and may attain a total length of 
several miles. Filaments are finer in diameter than fibers. A fiber or a 
filament is the smallest unit in any type of cloth. 


FILATEX: A grooved wheel collects the latex from the bath. Solidification 
follows and the core is then drawn off. The product is said to be a flat oval. 
Filatex runs about 14,000 yards to the pound. Its great use is for hosiery 
tops. 


FILLING: Thread or yarn that runs crosswise or horizontally in woven 
material ; interlacing with the warp yarn, filling is often referred to as filling 
picks or picks. 

FILLING BACK SERGE: Serge of one-warp and two-fillings. Has same 
characteristics as French-back serge. 


FINISHING: The art and science of making materials presentable to the 
consuming, buying public. Cloth is converted from the gray goods state, as 
it comes from the loom, into a fair, medium, good, or excellent cloth ready 
for usage. Textile fabrics are “made in the finishing” as there has never 
been a perfect yard of cloth, free from defects of some sort, woven. Finish- 
ing takes care of these defects in the material. 


FISHEYE: Large diamond effect that is similar in shape to the eye of a fish. 
Comparable with the smaller pattern noted in bird’s eye, and used for the 
same purposes. 


Durable, has good absorptive properties, is reversible. 


FLANNEL: Loosely woven cloth of simple weave which the dull finish 
tends to conceal. Cloth is found in standard blue and in fancy effects, 
chiefly in stripe form. Material is used for suitings, uniform cloth, outing 
material and in night wear. Flannel cloth —— i in Wales. There is 
considerable variance in weight and texture in this cloth. 


FLANNEL, FLANNELETTE, COTTON: A heavy, soft material that is given 
a napped finish. There are many Pee in the market. Used for pajamas, 
nightgowns, pocket lining, quilts, clothing, shirting. Flannelette is made in 
stripes, plaids, prints. 
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Launders well and is easy to manipulate. Nap will come off in the cheaper 
qualities. Soft filling yarn is used so that a nap may be assured. 


FLAT CREPE: Similar to crepe de Chine but has flatter surface. Made in 
silk or rayon and the smoothest crepe on the market. 


FLEECE: Heavy, com long napped overcoating much in use. Interlac- 
ings well covered up eas Range from cheap to expensive cloths. Stock, 
skein or piece dyed. From 15 to 25 ounces per yard. 

Good quality cloth, gives fine wear. Material is often cumbersome and 
bulky, therefore it may be difficult to manipulate. Nap wears out in time. 


FLORENTILE TWILL: Lightweight dressgoods of the lustrous type. Cloth 
comes in waves of popularity at times. Various weaves are used and the 
term holds the significance that a Florentine Twill cloth must repeat on 
eight warp ends and eight filling picks. 

FORESTRY CLOTH: Used by the United States government for uniform 
cloth, overcoatings, trouserings, knickers, shirts, blouses, etc. The cloth is 
olive drab in color and it is made from a twill weave. Made of worsted, wool 
cotton, mixes, etc. This cloth is used essentially in the Forestry Service of 
the nation but is likewise utilized by some other departments. In short, the 
name is nothing more than another term for khaki cloth. 


FORTISAN: A high-tenacity yarn of extremely fine filament. It starts with 
cellulose acetate as a base and is regenerated into pure cellulose. When first 
produced its tenacity was 7 grams per denier, twice as great as the finest 
silk, which runs 3.5 per denier. Compared with all other rayons, which lose 
considerable strength when wet, Fortisan yarns lose only about 18 % when 
wet. This high tensile strength in extremely fine filaments permits the pro- 
duction of fabrics with unusually sheer construction. Fortisan is a product 
of the Celanese Corporation of America. 


FOULARD: A lightweight silk or rayon cloth noted for its soft finish and 
feel. Made with plain or twill weaves, it is usually printed with small figures 
on dark and light b ounds, Suitable for dresses, robes and scarves, 
foulard is always a popular staple for summer neckwear fabric. 


FOULE: From the French verb “fouler,” to full. The cloth is made of a 
twill weave, is unsheared and unsinged. The face is uneven and rough. 
Much shrinking gives the face its characteristic finish. 


FRENCHBACK: A cloth with a corded twill backing of different weave 
than the face of the cloth, which is clear finish in appearance. It is a staple 
worsted cloth. Back weave is of inferior yarn when compared with the face 
stock. The backing gives added weight, warmth, more texture and stability 
to the cloth. The interlacings are covered up better than in the average single 
cloth. Frenchbacks can be made with little extra cost to the cloth. Fabric is 
usually made of two warps and one filling. It is piece or skein-dyed, weight 
ranges from fifteen to twenty ounces per yard. Cloth has good feel and cling- 
ingness and may be used for formal or informal wear. 


FRENCHBACK SERGE: Men’s wear serge of two warps and one filling. 
Runs from 16 to 18 ounces per yard in weight, is piece dyed, given clear or 
semi-finish. Used much in winter suitings. Quality and price vary consider- 


ably. 


FRENCH SERGE: Very high type dressgoods with a fine, lofty, spri 
feel. Superior to the average run of serge and one of the best cloths on the 
market. Warp may be singles or doubles and filling is usually single-ply 
worsted. W runs from six to ten ounces per yard. Fabric is piece or 
yarn-dyed. An ideal cloth for women’s wear of the better sort. The yarn is 
cylindrical and has the best of tailoring qualities. The best of this cloth is 
imported from the noted textile centers of France — Arras, Lille, Roubaix, 
Rouen, Turcoing and Fontai 


FRIEZE: Heavy woolen overcoating with a rough, fuzzy, frizzy face. Cloth 
is said to have originated in Friesland, Ho Irish frieze has an estab- 
lished reputation. Cloth ranges from 22 to 30 or more ounces per yard. 
Much used in times of war as overcoating for soldiers. The grade and quality 
vary considerably. The average army frieze is made of cheap stock, is stock- 
dyed, harsh and boardy in feel, has much flocks in it and is not any too ser- 
viceable. A composition of frieze could be 67% of three-eighths wool and 
33% of shoddy and reworks. Much adulteration is given the cloth, hence the 
wide variance as to the quality. 

Lightweight frieze is now made with a blend of spun rayon and wool. 


Double cloth constructions are used in the overcoating material, which 
gives fair to good service. 
FRIEZETTE: A cotton fabric of lighter weight than standard frieze made of 
wool or wool wastes. The rib effect is the same as in frieze but the texture is 
not as wiry or harsh in feel. This converted fabric is piece-dyed in solid 
colors. The rib or rep effect is obtained by weaving alternately, one end of 
single or ply yarn under a tension, and one end of singles under a 
slack tension. Used for upholstery fabric. Gives good wear and comes in 
inviting shades of color. 
FRISE: Sometimes called Cotton Frieze, the material is used in the uphol- 
trade. It usually has uncut loops and is sometimes styled by shearing 


the loops at varying heights. Some fabric of this name has appeared on the 
market with a rayon content in the fiber construction. 


FUR FABRICS: Large class of pile fabrics'0 
imitating various furs by dyeing and special finishing. Fabric can be either 
woven or knitted. Any variations of basic weaves are used. The fabrics are 
used in popular priced winter coatings and trimmings. 


GABARDINE: Construction is the same as for cotton gabardine; a 45 or 63- 
degree twill. These weaves give the characteristic, single diagonal lines noted 
on the face of the cloth. Material is piece dyed and used in men’s and women’s 
wear. Combination of yarn as to color and cast may be used, as in the case 
of covert cloth. In this event, the yarn should be skein dyed. It is also possible 
to use the stock dyed method. Because of the twist in the yarn and the texture, 
the cloth wears very well and outlasts similar materials used for the same 
purposes. Weight ranges from eight to fourteen ounces per yard, clear finish 
is given. Cotton yarn is often found as the warp structure in the cloth. 

Cotton gabardine is made with carded or combed yarn. The twill line is 
usually to the left if made with all single-ply yarn, and to the right when ply- 
warp and single-filling are used. The cloth may be mercerized, ceed on 
the colt nals water-repellent, preshrunk; usually bleached or dyed with 
sulphur or vat colors. 

Uses include bathing trunks, raincoats, jackets, riding habit, uniform 
fabric, skirts, slacks, sportswear of many types. 

Rayon gabardine simulates the cotton fabric and has about the same uses. 


GAMSA: A rather coarse rayon made in crepeback satin construction with 
twill weaves used as the base. Wears well and a good dress fabric. 


GAUZE: A sheer and usually light woven fabric made of silk, rayon or 
cotton in which some of the warp ends are interlaced with each other — plain 
gauze, full gauze or leno constructions. 

Some very sheer knitted fabric is called gauze. Rayon or silk gauze has 
a pronounced open, lacy effect which makes the fabric ideal for curtains. 


GEORGETTE CREPE: The warp and filling arrangement in this silk ma- 
terial consists of two ends of right-hand twist and then two ends of left-hand 
twist yarn. Crepe weave used to enhance the pebbled effect. Harsher than 
crepe de chine and canton crepe. Comes in white, dyed, or printed. 

Always a staple cloth. Desirable cloth to work with. Gives very good wear 
due to yarn twist and manner of construction. Lightweight cloth that is 
rugged. Has exceptional stiffness and body for a light cloth. 


GINGHAM: Cotton plain weave material made with medium or fine yarn; 
comes in stripes, checks and plaids; is yarn dyed or printed. The weight is 
about six yards to the pound. Textures average about 64x66. 

The working properties show gingham to be strong, rather stout and 
substantial in order to give good wear. Launders well. The thinner and 
lower textured gingham may shrink unless it has been pre-shrunk. Cloth 
varies from very cheap material to expensive fabric. 


GLASS TOWELING: A plain weave linen cloth with highly twisted yarns 
arranged with red, blue or some other color for the stripe or check effects 
noted in the material. Has no fuzziness or protruding fibers, launders well 


and gives excellent service. 


Cotton toweling is a cheaper quality and, while loose weaves are more 
absorbent than close ones, the wearing quality of cotton glass toweling is 
not too good. 

GLAZED CHINTZ: Chintz and some tarlatan may be treated with glue, 
paraffin, shellac or size and then run through a hot friction roller to 
produce a smooth, high luster. The method will not give good results 


to roller treatment. Synthetic resins are now being used to make the glaze 


permanent. 
The fabric is brightly colored, printed or made with solid color effects. 
Uses are for summer drapery fabric, pillows, covers. 


GLENGARRY: An English cloth of the homespun and tweed group. Made 
from woolen yarns of the “hit and miss” type. This cloth admits of the use 
of much waste stock. 


GRANADA: From the Italian “granito” and the Latin “granum.” In 
English the term means “grained or grainy.” The material is a fine, face 
finished cloth, made of worsted stock. Often dyed black. Broken up 
appearance of the weave tends to give fabric the regular granular effect 
readily noted when the cloth is examined. 


GRANITE: An irregular, mottled and pebbled effect in the weave produced 
by an irr wide twill weave used. The weave is used considerably 
in cravat cloth. 


GRAY GOODS: Also spelled grey, greige, griege. They are cloths, irre- 
spective of color, that have been woven in a loom, but have received no 
dry or wet finishing operations. Gray goods are taken to the perch for the 
chalk-marking of all defects, no matter how small. These blemishes must 
be remedied in finishing of the cloth. Material is converted from the gray 
goods condition to the finished state. 

Dry ae operations may include: perching, measuring, burling, 
specking, mending, sewing, experienced sewing; shearing, napping, gig- 
ging, pressing, packing, wrapping and so on. 

Wet finishing operations may include: dyeing, printing, washing, full- 
ing, milling, scouring, soaping, shrinking, crabbing, tentering, sponging, 
decating, London " ariaking, waterproofing, mercerizing, gassing or 
singeing; beetling, chasing, schreinerizing, embossing, bleaching, sizing, 
calendering, friction calendering, sanforizing, etc. 


GRISSAILLE: French for “gray or grayish.” Warp and filling have con- 
trasting black and white threads that give grayish appearance to cloth. 


GROS de LONDRES: Lightweight silk or rayon dressgoods with narrow 


and somewhat wider flat filling ribs alternating. The filling is the same size 
all over, only there are a larger number of picks in the wider ribs which are 
also covered with pairs of ends, while the narrow ribs are covered with the 
ends arranged alternately. 

The cloth is piece dyed or made in changeable or warp print effect. A 
glossy finish is applied to the goods which are used for dresses and the 
millinery trade. 


GROSGRAIN: Used in vestments, ribbons, coatings, costume cloth. Rib 
weave used with heavy filling cords. Cloth may have variable rib lines. 
Made of silk or rayon warp and cotton filling. Works well, rather heavy 
fabric, rugged and piece dyed. Often used in mourning material. 


GUN CLUB CHECKS: Men’s and women’s wear dressgoods used for 
street and sportswear. Three colors of yarn are used in making the cloth. 
The warp and filling make a natty combination in the cloth. Men’s wear 
cloth often has a smaller check than women’s wear cloth. Men’s wear cloth 
could be laid out in warp and filling, as 6 blue, 6 brown, 6 green in warp 
and filling arrangement. Women’s wear cloth could be constructed as 
follows: 12 light brown, 12 dark brown, 12 green, in warp and filling. 


HABUTAI: Meaning soft and downy, this lightweight silk cloth, originally 
woven in the gum on Japanese looms, is now woven on power looms 
in the Orient. Heavier than so-called China silk, the cloth comes in the 
natural ecru color and is used for dressgoods, office coats and jackets. 


HAIR CLOTH: Used for covers for upholstery, as interlining and 
stiffener. Material is made from any of the major textile fibers in the 
warp, while the filling is made from single horse hair stock. The width 
of the cloth is as wide as the length of the horse hair used in the filling. 


HAIRLINE: Narrow striped, color effect that resembles a hair. The use 
of stripings and fine, fancy lines sets off the wearer of the fabric by mak- 
ing him appear slightly taller than he or she actually is. Hairlines are 
staple clothe and often come forth in great demand from season to season. 
HANDKERCHIEF LINEN: Cambric or lawn serve best as handkerchief 
linen; comes plain or barred and may be in the white, dyed or printed. 
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This plain weave cloth is also used for dresses, infant’s wear, lingerie, 
neckwear, table linen. 


HARNESS: The frame upon which the heddles used in weaving cloth are 
placed. Warp ends are drawn through the heddle eyes. Harnesses have an 
up-and-down movement in the loom which causes all the warp ends on the 
harnesses’ frames that are raised, to be up, and those that are lowered 
harnesses, to be down. This action causes formation of the shed of the 
loom to make the weaving of cloth possible. 

Harness frames are controlled in the machine so that, by their action, 
the designs in woven cloth are possible. 


HEATHER MIXTURE: Tweeds, homespuns and cheviots that have flake 
yarn, or some similar fancy yarn in them. The cloth seems to have a 
rather multi-color appearance because of the yarn used. 


HEDDLE: Also spelled heald, the English term. The warp ends are drawn 
through their respective heddle eyes according to the plan or motif in 
drawing in these ends. Heddles keep the warp ends under control in a 
uniform manner. The top and the bottom loops of the heddles fit onto the 
respective bars of the harness frames. Heddles are made of fine, pressed 
steel wire, cord or iron, dependent on the type of cloth to be woven. 


HENRIETTA: Dressgoods that vary somewhat in detail. Some of the 
material is like cashmere cloth, other cloth is of the salt-and-pepper type. 
One of the popular cloths of years ago and not much in use of recent 
years. Cloth comes in the white state or may be piece dyed. Used in chil- 
dren’s clothing. Weight ranges from seven to fourteen ounces. 


HERRINGBONE: Used for suitings, topcoati overcoatings, sport coats, 
dressgoods in men’s and women’s wear. The cloth gives a weave effect in 
fabrics that resembles the vertebral structure of the fish known as herring. 
The cloths are staples and always in demand. All herringbones are broken 
twill weaves but all broken twill weaves are not herringbones. The latter 
should balance perfectly to be called a herringbone and not a broken 
twill. Many types of stock, color and weaves are used in making the 


cloth. 


HICKORY CLOTH: Resembles ticking somewhat, but of lighter weight 
and not so firm a weave. Much used as institution fabric and for work 
clothes. 


HIGH TENACITY YARNS: These yarns have been developed for pur- 
poses where fabrics of extra strength are required: for example, tackle 
twill and similar specially durable fabrics required for military pur- 
poses. High-tenacity yarns produced by the viscose process are Cordura 
and Tenasco. 


HOLLAND: Usually a low-count cotton print cloth or high-count cheese- 
cloth, heavily sized and glazed. Occasionally, sheeting constructions are 
used. Also known as shade cloth. 

Holland comes in many muslin constructions; it is dyed, stretched, 
calendered, filled with the desired sizing, dried, wetted, and then given a 
second calendering to produce the smooth, brilliant finish. The cloth may 
be further treated with starch, oil, or pyroxylin. 


HOMESPUN: Originally an undyed woolen cloth spun into yarn and 
woven in the home with the rather crude machinery used by the peasants 
and country folk the world over. The industry came to the fore in the 
British Isles and then spread to the Continent. Owing to the substantial 
appearance and serviceable qualities homespun is imitated to great extent 
on power looms today. Genuine homespun cloth supply is very limited, 
and much power loom cloth is sold as genuine homespun. The term is 
much abused and the gullible buying public often is fooled when buying 
the cloth as some particular quality. The cloth should always be made 
on a plain weave. soe rugged yarn is used and quality varies much. 
The material is coarse, rugged and an ideal rough-and-ready type of cloth. 
All types and kinds of stock from the highest to the lowest go into the 
cloth in its wide range. 


HOMESPUNS AND TWEEDS: Tweed is the Scotch word for twill. 
Tweeds are closely allied to homespuns. They should be made from a 
two up and two down twill weave of 45 degrees. Homespuns and tweeds 
can be used to show readily the difference between the plain weave and the 
twill weave. In tweeds, several variations of twill weaves are often used— 
broken twills, straight twill weave, color effects, pointed twills, twilled 
baskets, fancy entwining twills, braided twills, diamond weaves, ice cream 
effects and combinations of these weaves taken in a group. Much variation 
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of design and color is noted in the cloth. Some of the more prominent 
tweeds that have won their place in the trade ere: Scotch, English, Iriab, 
Bannockburn, Donegal, Kenmare, Linton, O’Brien, Selkirk, Cornish, 
Harris, Lincoln, Cheviot, etc. 

There are certain cloths sold as homespuns which in reality are tweeds 
and vice verse. uently, in the trade, it can be seen that each cloth 
may be made with either weave, plain or some twill, and be accepted by 
the public under the name given to it. Homespuns, when used as tweeds, 
have the heaviest weight of the cloths in ion. It has the average char- 
acteristics—yarn, feel, finish, twist, body. From this it may be gleaned that 
in the trade today the heavy homespun is classed as a tweed. Disregarding 
the trade and looking at the peetids from the mill and manufacturing 
angles, the following may prove of interest; the homespun must be made 
from plain weave, tweed from a twill weave. After the cloth leaves the 
mill it may be called tweed or homespun to suit the whims of the public. 

In many of the outlying districts of the world today both cloths are 
hand loomed and the industry is on a firm —. . Many of our Southern 
States make quite a little of the cloth. ille homespuns from the 
Carolinas and other nearby sections are sold in the best stores in the large 
cities and bring high prices here and abroad. They have color b ounds, 
tradition, sentiment, re , a psychological appeal and, best of all, are 
correctly advertised to the eye of the person financially situated who 
can afford to pay the rather high prices of these fabrics. 


HONEYCOMB: A raised effect noted on cloth made of worsted yarn. 
Material is used as dressgoods and suiting cloth. The appearance of the 
fabric resembles the oalldler comb of the honey bee. The material is often 
called WAFFLE CLOTH, in the cotton trade. The high point on the one 
side of the cloth is the low point on the other side. 

Cotton honeycomb or waffle cloth is used for draperies, jackets, skirts, 
women’s and children’s dresses and coats. Rather popular fabric. 


HOPSACKING. While the real hopsacking is a coarse plainly woven 
undyed stuff made of jute or hemp fiber, otherwise known commercially 
as burlap and serving among the hop growers as well as general merchan- 
dise shippers as bagging, the name has been applied to a class of staple 
and fancy rough woolen cheviot apparel cloths in basket weaves which 


resemble the original in effect. 
Cotton vetoe «va is used for dresses and coatings, printed decorative 
fabric and hangings. 


HUCK, HUCKABACK: This linen cloth has a honeycomb effect; 
the filling yarns are slackly twisted to aid absorption. Material is heavy. 
This towelling often has the name of a hotel, school, etc., woven through 
the center for recognition and to establish ownership. In white or colrs. 

Very absorbent, durable, serviceable for towels and will withstand 
rough use. Cotton huck has a rough surface and may come bleached or 
with a yarn-dyed striped border to simulate genuine huck. 


ITALIAN CLOTH: Twilled or smooth, glossy faced cloth made of cotton 
and worsted. Used as garment linings. known as Farmer’s Satin. 


JACQUARD: A celebrated method invented by Joseph Marie Jacquard 
of Lyons, France, at the beginning of the 19th century, and so named for 
producing elaborate cloth weaves in the loom by the substitution for the 
ordinary and restricted number of heddle frames and pattern chains, of 
perforated strips of cardboard punched according to intricate design. These 
perforations, in connection with rods and cords, regulate the raising of 
stationary warp thread mechanisms. The Jacquard motion revolutionized 
the weaving industry and while of limited importance in the fabrication of 
men’s wear, it plays a very prominent part in modern tapestry, brocade, 
brocatelle, damask and figured dress-goods production. 

Jacquard patterns are found in all the major textile fibre fabrics. Cotton 
and linen Jacquard designs are much used in table cloths and napkins. 


JASPE: A durable cotton cloth made with a narrow woven stripe on a 
dobby loom with multi-colored threads or with different shades of the 
same color. Has a shadow effect. Sometimes printed versions are shown in 
the market. Often small dots are woven into the fabric. Used for draperies 
and slip covers. 


JEAN: Three-harness warp-faced twills of li ight sheeting yarns. One 
warp thread goes over two or more filling then under, moving 


one pick higher for each return filling thread. Sometimes made in chevron 
or ingbone versions. 

Some cloth of this name is made of cotton warp and low grade wool or 
shoddy filling. Often dyed some shade of gray and used for work clothes. 


JERSEY CLOTH: Woven or knitted and popular at times and always a 
staple material. Woven jersey, made of silk, is made into men’s shirtings. 
Much of the cloth is made in woven trade for dressgoods and very often 
for want of a better name is called jersey cloth. 

Knitted jersey is plain or ribbed. Made in cotton, wool, rayon and silk. 

Uses, dependent on the type of yarn used, include dress fabric, shirting, 
underwear, sportswear. Jersey is serviceable, drapes well, but may slip 
or sag. 
KASHA CLOTH: A cotton flannel with napped face and mottled color effect 
usually tan or brown. An unbleached soft filled sheeting. Mixed yarns are 
used with sized warp yarns that take dye and filling yarns with natural 
wax that do not take dye. When bale-dyed, the result is a mottled ap- 
pearance. 


KERSEY: Originated in Kersey, near Hadleigh, Suffolk County, England. 
Present day kersey is heavily fulled or milled, and has a rather lustrous na 
and a grain face. Luster is caused by the use of luster, cross-bred wools one 
as Lincoln, Leicester, Cotswold, Romney Marsh, etc. Incidentally, in southern 
areas of this country there is a low-priced kersey that is a union fabric with 
much reused or remanufactured wool in it. 

Face-finish weaves are used to make the goods so that the ultimate finish 
will be acceptable to the trade. When compared with beaver, kersey is often 
fulled more, has a shorter nap, and much higher luster. 

Kersey is finished like beaver and the only difference in the two fabrics 
seems to be the quality of the raw stocks used, the latter ranging in grade 
from a low, through medium to a rather good grade of three-eighths or 
half blood wool. 

The material gives good wear and is of the dressy, conventional type of 
fabric. Blues, browns, and blacks are the colors used the most. Other colors 
are only seasonal. 


KERSEYMERE. A fancy woolen fabric of cassimere type. The name would 
tend to indicate that such fabric was a product of the mills along the water- 
ways of Kersey, England. As there are no meres or lakes in the vicinity 
of this town it is more probable that the term is simply a variation of 
“cassimere,” 


KHAKI: From Hindu, meaning dusty. Cloth is made in cotton, wool, 
worsted and linen and with combinations of these fibers. Cloth first gained 
prominence when it was taken as the standard color for uniform cloths of 
the British army in all parts of the Empire. Since then other nations have 
adopted the color. It is an ideal shade for field service. Fabric has 
limited use in civilian dress. Some trousering and riding breeches are made 
with that color. 

KNITTED ASTRAKHAN: Today is in demand and much cheaper than the 
woven article. The cloth, as a substitute, is found in the fur trade for coatings 
and is popular in winter wear. People who cannot afford real Astrakhan buy 


the woven or knitted cloth of that name and become “the slaves of fashion, 
often noted in the apparel trade. 


KODAPAK: See Cellophane. 


LAME: Any textile fabric in which metallic threads are used in the warp 
or the filling for decorative purposes. Lamé fabrics are used chiefly in 
evening wear. The word means “to flatten.” 


LANSDOWN: Dressgoods made of a three-leaf twill. Silk or rayon warp and 
worsted filling used. Light in weight and not very popular. 


LASTEX: Lastex yarns combine rubber with cotton, wool, silk, or rayon 
yarns to produce a permanently elastic yarn that is used for a variety of 
purposes. Latex composes the rubber core, and any of the textile yarns 
may be wound around it, forming a filament whose surface is fully 
vulcanized. 


Lastex yarn may be used as warp or filling; the woven fabric stretches 
in the direction of the lastex yarn. If used for both warp and filling, the 
fabric is stretchable in both directions. 

Lastex yarns are used in abdominal belts, corsets, girdles, hosiery, riding 


apparel, shoes, shoulder straps, ski wear, sweaters, swim suits, underwear, 
waists. 

These yarns can be made fine enough for such sheer fabrics as batiste 
and lace. Lastex garments are porous and therefore hygienic. Because of 
their comfort, they are especially suited for sportswear. They do not lose 
elasticity readily, and endure dry cleaning, washing and the heat of a 
moderate iron without shrinking or stretching out of shape. 


LATON: It is used as a covering and not as a core. Laton has its covering 
spun on the core from a strand of roving. Made by the United States 
Rubber Company, it finds much use in fine gauge knitting machines and 
in making sheer woven goods. Uses are for slips, panties, jackets, ski suits 
and vestback lining. 


LAWN: Fine, sheer, crisp finish cotton cloth made of plain weave. Lawn 
is crisper than voile but not as crisp as organdie. High grade, high counts 
of yarn used. Comes in white, dyed or printed, and is made of combed or 
carded yarns. 

Crisp finish is often temporary; durable and must be starched to bring 
back crispness. Lawn is given a great variety of finishes. It is easy to 
manipulate. 


LINEN CAMBRIC: Cloth may be sheer or coarse; of plain weave. Known 
also as handkerchief linen. Used also for dressgoods. 

If fairly good quality is used, fabric will give excellent wear and service. 
Material is sized and gives neat appearance after laundering. 

Cotton cambric is made from printcloth or lightweight sheeting con- 
struction. It is given special sizing treatment and a calender finish. 


LINEN CANVAS: There are several fabrics in this category: 

1. Open-mesh canvas is used for embroidery; made of hard-twisted yarn, 
the cloth is very durable and the most popular cloth in this group is 
known as Java canvas. 

2. Close-woven canvas is made from hard-twisted yarn in plain weave con- 
struction; comes in various weights, and finishes range from the heavily- 
sized varieties to soft effects. 


LINEN-TEXTURED RAYON: A large and important category of rayon 
fabrics having the distinctive textures of linens. These range from sheer 
handkerchief-linen texture to heavier, rougher “butcher-linen” texture. 
Usually plain weave. Used in lighter weight for handkerchiefs, women’s 
and children’s dresses, tablecloths, towels, sheets, pillowcases; heavier 
weights for summer coats, suits, sportswear. 


LINSEY: Term used in rag sorting. Implies wool stock, yarn or cloth that 
has vegetable matter in it, except in the case of carpets, dressgoods and 
flannels. 


LINSEY-WOOLSEY: Cloth made of linen and woolen yarn. Cotton may 
be used instead of linen. Either stock is always the warp. Animal fibers 
always are the filling. Cloth is of loose structure, coarse, and often 
highly colored. It originated in England and was much in use in the 
Colonies at one time. It is more or less obsolete now. A little of the cloth 
finds use by the rural folk in outlying districts. 


LONDON SHRUNK: Hot-and-cold water treatments given to worsted 
fabrics in order to obtain definite shrinking percentages; all worsteds 
should be London-shrunk prior to cut-fit-and-trim. 


LONGCLOTH: Also known as fineplain. A plain weave cotton cloth, 
closely woven, high in pick count, fine-quality fabric. The weight is be- 
tween a print cloth and lawn. Generally made of fine, high quality combed 
yarns, and with more threads to the square inch than percale. 


LUMARITH: The Celanese acetate process produces this plastic — a trans- 
parent sheeting pliable enough to wrap a powder puff but rigid enough 
for shaping into a luach box. It will not stretch or shrink, and is dust- 
proof and resistant to moisture. 


MACKINAC or MACKINAW CLOTH: An extra heavy cloth used in cold 
climates. Used as blankets, shirts, mackinacs, reefer cloth, underwear and 
lumberjacks. An ordinary grade of wool is used and varying amounts of 
shoddy and wastes find their way to this cloth. Much of the cloth is in 
plaid design. The material is given a severe treatment in wet finishing and 
it is napped on both sides, the weave being covered up because of the 
rigid treatment. Cotton warp is often used as warp. Filling is softly spun 
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yarn so as to insure results wanted in finishing operations. The weight of 
the material ranges from 14 to 28 ounces or so per yard. Miners, lumber- 
men, hunters, fishermen, trappers and cow-punchers use much of the fabric. 


MADRAS: Fine cotton shirting that has dyed, woven stripes in warp 
direction. Thin, closely woven, light in weight. Long staple cotton of good 
quality is used. 

Durable, launders well; wear depends on texture. It is a smart appearing 
shirting and commands a good price. 


MANIPULATED CLOTH: While manipulated woolen and worsted cloths 
are not literally a hand process of preparing and combining as the term 
implies, they are cloths in which the yarns are part wool and part cotton. 
The yarn is usually made from homogeneous combinations of fibers in 
the carding and spinning operations. Cloths that have a small percentage 
of cotton in them are often spoken of, in the trade, as “commercial all- 
wool fabrics.” 


MARQUISETTE: Made on leno or doupe weave; gauze fabric. It is light 
in weight. Comes in white, solid colors and novelty effects, used for curtains 
and dress fabrics. Made with cotton, rayon or silk. 

Gives good service for a loosely woven material; launders well. Better 
qualities are made of choice cotton. 


MARSEILLES: Vesting cloth made in plain and fancy designs, in plain 
and colored effects. Named after city in France. 


MARVELLA or MARVELLO: Women’s wear coating cloth of high quality. 
It is a high luster, pile fabric that weighs from 20 to 30 ounces per yard. 
Warp is usually worsted and filling mohair and silk although other combina- 
tions are used, dependent on the quality of cloth wanted. The material is 
made in the finishing; piece dyed cloth. 


MATELLASSE, MATELASSE: Figured fabric made on dobby or Jac- 
quard looms. The patterns stand out and give a “pouch” or “quilted” 
effect to the goods. Comes in colors and in novelty effects. Made in cotton, 
rayon, silk or wool, the cloth will give good wear, drape well, but must be 
laundered with utmost care. Matelasse garments are very attractive and, 
when in vogue, are much in demand. Some cotton fabric is used for bed 
spreads. 

Matelasse means mattress in French, and is an Arabian contraction 
meaning bed. As used in textile weaves, matelasse produces a raised effect 
by interlacings of the yarn which show a quilted surface on the fabric. 
Some of the fabric may have tinsel threads worked into the pattern. 


MAZAMET: Name given to a type of French melton. It is the name of 
the city in France where the largest wool pullery in the world is located. 


MELANGE: From French meaning “mixed.” Hence a cloth that shows a 
mixture effect. Also used to imply printed slubbings or top of worsted 
stock, and the name is given to the cloth produced therefrom. 


MELROSE: Double twill cloth of silk and wool, named for Melrose on 
the Tweed River in Scotland. 


MELTON: Originated in Mowbray, the long popular hunting resort in 
England, known the world over. Originally a Loe cloth, mm is now 
classed with kersey, beaver, and broadcloth. Melton does not have a so-called 
“laid-nap.” It is dull and non-lustrous and comes in many qualities dependent 
on the grade of stock used. 

Melton may be finished in the following manner; soaping with 
quality soap, fulling for three to four hours; scouring is done with a medium 
consistency good grade of soap and alkali until well cleansed; hot and cold 
rinses are then applied, followed by carbonizing, neutralizing, washing, 
steaming, drying, and then shearing with three runs on the face of the 
goods. Steam brushing is an optional operation. There is no raising in a 
true melton. 

The fabric is used for overcoating, uniform cloth, pea jackets, regal 
livery, and Metropolitan cloth for the police and fire "The 
rigid construction of the fabric affords excellent wear since the finishing 


treatments cover up all interlacings of the warp and filling, thereby making 
@ genuinely “solid” cloth. 


MELTONETTE: Women’s wear cloth of very light weight Melton. 
MERINO: (The Spanish word “merino” signified roving from pasture to 
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e, said of sheep; probably from the Latin, “major,” greater.) The 
omy ity of pea ol tee so-called Merino sheep of Spanish origin. 
Hence a cloth of such material. The term “Merino” is now applied also to 
knitted woolen fabrics, notably undergarments constructed of yarns with 
an admixture of cotton to prevent shrinkage in laundering. 


MERINO WOOL: The highest, finest and best type of wool obtainable. 
The best wool in the world comes from Botany Bay and Port Philip areas 
of Australia. This merino stock is used for worsted cloths of the better 
grade. Merino wool is listed as a Class One Wool, and 85% of all Aus- 
tralian wool is mering Other world centers for the fleeces are Ohio, 
Austria, Saxony in Gern any, France, Argentina, Spain and the Union of 
South Africa. 

Merino wools have the best working properties and have been spun, for 
commercial purposes, to 80s worsted counts. 


MERINO YARN: This term has two meanings. In the woven trade it is 
the best yarn made. In the knitted trade the term implies the best grade 
used for woolen and worsted knitting. There is, however, the understanding 
that it may contain shoddy, mungo, cotton, re-used wool, re-manufactured 
wool, etc. 


The yarn is comparable with a good three-eighths blood stock. Knitted 
fabrics, as a general rule, do not require stock any better than this quality 
when their uses are considered. 


MERVEILLEUX: An all-silk or all-rayon, or silk and cotton mixture cloth 
made on a twill weave. Used as lining in men’s outer apparel. 


MESSALINE: A five-end satin weave fabric made in rayon or silk and 
noted for its softness and pliability. Messaline should be manipulated with 
care; it launders well, is lustrous and is a very dressy women’s wear cloth. 


METALLIC CLOTH: Any fabric, usually silk, that has gold, silver, tinsel 
or other metal threads interspersed throughout the design in the cloth. 
Lamé is a metallic fabric. Cloths of this type have a cross-rib or rep effect, 
are rather stiff, harsh, stately, formal, prone to tarnish and quite durable. 
Ideal for evening wear, these fabrics come in many grades and qualities. 


MIDDY TWILL: Twill weave cotton cloth in which right or left-hand twill 
is used, In the white, it is called middycloth; in colors, it is called jean 
cloth. Used for uniform cloth, children’s wear. 

Very durable; easy to manipulate; launders well; gives good service 
and withstands wear. Cloth is mercerized or plain. 


MIGNONETTE. TRICOLETTE: Knitted rayon or silk materials made on 
circular machines. Very elastic, has some porosity, comes in white, flesh, 
pink and other colors. Underwear and dress cloth. Mignonette is of finer 
mesh and gauge. 

Tendency to slip, run and creep. Very lustrous and will last if cared for 
well. Difficult to cut and sew. 


MILANESE: A type of warp-knitted material made in silk or rayon 
characterized by a distinctive diagonal cross effect. Used in glove fabric 
and women’s underwear. 


MOGADOR: Originally a cravat fabric made of silk but now a prime 
favorite when made with rayon. The cloth resembles a fine faille; plain 
weave is used. Mogador is used in neckties and sportswear. 


MOHAIR: (From the Arabic “Mukhayyar,” a goat’s hair fabric.) Called 
in Medieval times “mockaire.” A glossy lining cloth in both plain weave 
and twills, in dyed or natural colors, made from the hair of the Angora 
goat of Asia Minor. It is made of domestic fibers, also of other stock. 

Cloth made from the hair of the a goat. Used for lining, is 
lustrous, made in plain and twill weaves, in natural shade or in other 
colors. Mohair cloth is made with the straight fiber, or of mixed stock. Wide 
range of cloth in this type of material. 

MOIRE: The wavy effect given to certain cotton, rayon or silk fabrics. 
The effect is often applied to taffeta since it adds to the appearance of the 
cloth. Moire goods may have finish, drape well, give good 
service and seem to add to the stiff, regal type of cloth much used in 
evening wear. 

MOLLETON: French for melton. Name also given to silence cloth in cotton 
goods trade. The fabric is heavily felted napped on both sides; used 


as a protecting cloth under the table cloth to absorb the rattling of dishes 
and to protect the finish on the table. 


MONK’S CLOTH: Made of coarse cotton or linen yarn. A 4-and-4 basket 
or some similar basket construction is used. Hangings, couch covers and 
furniture material are uses of the cloth. Not easy to sew or manipulate; yarns 
have a tendency to slide. Cloth may sag. It is a rough, substantial fabric. 


MONOFIL: When the viscose solution is forced through only one minute 
hole in a spinneret, a single-filament yarn of unlimited length and re- 
sembling horsehair may be produced. The yarn is called monofil. It is of 
value in the millinery industry as a substitute for horsehair, the use of 
which has always been limited by its short length. 


MONTAGNAC: One of the highest type overcoatings available. Classed as 
woolen fabric that is heavily fulled. Curls are seen on face of cloth. Cotton 
warp is used to great advantage in making the cloth as in the case of 
chinchillas. Material is piece-dyed and ranges from twenty to thirty ounces 
in weight per yard. Twill weaves resorted to in constructing cloth. Genuine 
Montagnacs have varying amounts of camel hair and vicuna in them. 
Those fibers add greatly to the appearance and smooth feel and enhance 
the beauty of the fabric. The smooth, silken-like feel is one of the main 
assets of the material. 

The cloth, when wet, loses much of the curl on the surface and this 
takes out, to a degree, the splendid, appealing finish. The fabric is ex- 
pensive, the prices ranging from $100.00 upwards. 


MOSCOW: Overcoating of the shaggy, napped type, heavy in weight. 
Cloth gives warmth and somewhat resembles Shetland cloth. Name is given 
because of the fact that the cloth is in favor in Soviet Russia as well as in 
other cold sections of the world, where it is used for winter wear. There 
are many types and grades of the cloth, ranging from very low quality 
to high, expensive materials. 


MOUSSELINE: Taken from “mousseline de soie,” meaning “silk muslin.” 
Originally made in silk and now made in rayon. Firmer than chiffon, 
stiffer than rayon voile. A sheer, crisp, formal fabric. Plain weave. Used 
for evening wear, collars, cuffs, trimmings. 


MOUSSELINE de LAINE: “Wool muslin” in French. This dressgoods 
cloth is made of plain weave, light in weight, and made of worsted. Cloth 
is often printed, and qualities vary according to composition, which is 
often stock other than straight worsted warp and filling. 


MOUSSELINE de SOIE: Silk or rayon muslin on the order of chiffon with 
a crisp, firm finish. While cool to the wearer and popular in evening wear, 
the material does not launder satisfactorily. Its service to the wearer is 
comparatively short. 


MUMMY CLOTH: A rough textured cloth now made from any of the 
major fibers. Originally the fabric was made from waste silk. When made 
from cotton or linen the cloth is used for doilies, runners and towels; 
rayon and silk mummy is used for dressgoods and sportswear. Gives good 
service. 


MUSLIN: A plain woven substantial cotton cloth stronger and heavier 
than longcloth; only the poorer qualities are sized and the calender finish 
effect disappears after washing. Wide muslin is known as sheeting. Muslin 
finds much use for underwear and household purposes; comes in un- 
bleached, semi-bleached and full-bleach dependent on use to be made of 
the goods. 
A sheer, plain or printed muslin is used for dressgoods. 
NAINSOOK: Soft, fine cotton fabric, similar to batiste but made of coarser 
yarns. Light in weight, of plain weave and resembles a soft finished dimity. 
English nainsook has soft finish; French cloth has calendered finish. 
Lacks full body due to the type of finish; wears well; rather durable; 
launders well and will retain finish if it has been mercerized. 


NANKEEN, RAJAH, SHANTUNG, TUSSAH: These fabrics, all about the 
same, are made with silk or rayon and come in the natural tussah silk tan 
or ecru color and in plain or twill weaves. Khaki Kool is a popular shan- 
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uch of the cloth is dyed or printed. The material is durable, cool, and 
it withstands friction and rather well. Tailors well and without 
wrinkles. The lightweight fabric is ideal for popular summer wear. 


NAP: The fuzzy or protruding fibers noted on the surface of a finished 
material. Nap covers up to a great degree the interlacings between the 
warp and the filling threads. It gives added warmth to the wearer. The 
l of the nap will vary somewhat in the several cloths given this type 
of finish. Nap is applied to flannel of all kinds, cricket cloth, blanketing, 
baby clothes, silence cloth, molleton, some lining fabrics, overcoatings, 
knitted fabrics, etc. 


NETTING: A lightweight or heavy open-weave, knotted fabric. The knots 
come at each corner of the square. Ranges in weight from very sheer to 
very heavy fabrics, from fine nets to fishing or laundry nets. Made in cot- 
ton, rayon, silk, vinyon and nylon. 


NEW MAN-MADE FIBERS: They include high-strength Viscose, rayon 
staple, strong Fibro, strong Acetate, and Acetate staple, etc. 

They are made along the same or similar methods used in making rayon 
and rayon acetate. 

They are used in varying percentages with major textile fibres for ap- 
parel, commercial and industrial fabrics and household articles. The 
yarns may also be used alone in making fabrics. 


NINON: Sheer rayon fabric made of plain weave. Several varieties on the 
market. 

Washable, comes in variety of constructions and used much for curtains 
and portieres. 


NOIL: The short fibers that are taken from any machine operation in the 
processing of textile fibers. They are obtained mostly in carding and 
combing operations. The stock may be high in quality but short in length, 
too short to admit of their being manipulated into yarn by itself. Noil is 
worked in with longer staple fibers to make yarn. Some noil may be of 
inferior quality. Silk noil is often used with other fibers to add life and 
luster to the resultant yarn. 


NON-CRUSHABLE LINEN: Plain weave cloth with highly twisted filling 
yarn or is finished with resin to enhance elasticity. Has about the same 
uses as dress linen. 

Serviceable, durable, does not wrinkle, launders well. 


NON-SHATTERABLE GLASS: The use of an acetate filler between layers 
of glass has produced nonshatterable glass, which serves several purposes 
but is an especial boon to the automobile industry. 


NORFOLK SUITING: Named for that county in England. This type of 
belted and pleated suiting has waves of popularity, mostly in boy’s cloth- 
ing and in summer and golf toggery clothes. 


NUN’S VEILING: Used as religious garb with some call in the dressgoods 
trade. Cloth is all worsted, all silk, worsted and silk, etc. The fine, sheer types 
made are dyed black or brown in the piece, but other colors are given when 
there is a call for the material in the dressgoods trade. Fabric shines with 
wear. This cloth, when used by laymen, is made into dresses, cloaks, 
kimonos and babies’ coatings. 


NYLON: Nylon differs totally from rayon, in that it is of a noncellulose 
base, and has unique properties not inherent in rayon. It is made from 
coal, air, and water: that is, the elements, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen. Nylon was first introduced as bristles; and in monofilament or 
single-strand form it is still used in brushes of all kinds. In flake form, 
melted and applied as a coating, nylon is especially suitable for electrical 
insulation. 

Its qualities of strength and elasticity increased its uses, and nylon soon 

well known to the consumer in the form of hosiery. Nylon con- 
tributes more of the qualities of silk to hosiery than did the first artificial 
silks; most consumers prefer nylon to pure silk because it wears better 
and longer. Nylon did not reduce the cost of hosiery, however. 

At the beginning of World War II, nylon was still in experimental 
stages as a general clothing fabric. But its development as a substitute for 
silk has already earned a definite place for nylon, with interesting future 
possibilities, among the man-made fibers. 

Spinning Process. The mineral elements from which nylon is made are 
combined to form a nylon salt. This is changed into a liquid, which is 
then solidified and chipped into flakes. The flakes are melted to produce a 
viscous spinning solution. The nylon filament is produced by methods 
similar to those by which other man-made fibers are produced. The 
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spinning solution oy through spinnerets and is drawn out and twisted 


into a filament, which is coated with an emulsion and heated to set the 
twist. 

Strength. Nylon has extremely high tensile strength. When dry, it is 
stronger than silk. When wet, nylon loses only about 12 per cent of its 
original strength, which is completely regained when dry. Because of its 
strength, nylon is used for fishlines, racket strings, cords, glider tow ropes, 
parachutes, and for surgical sutures. Nylon does not deteriorate with age. 

Elasticity. Both in multifilament yarn, which is 30 to 40 denier with 7 
to 69 filaments, and in monofilament form, nylon possesses unusual elasticity, 
which contributes to its durability. For example, when the yarn is stretched 
to 16 per cent of its length, its elastic recovery is about 91 per cent; at 8 
per cent stretch, recovery is 100 per cent. 

Absorbency. Nylon has lewer absorbency than silk; the total water ab- 
sorbency of nylon is 3.5 per cent of its weight, less than any other fiber. 
This water-resistant quality is an advantage in bristles for toothbrushes. 
Hygienically, it is a disadvantage in hosiery, because a low degree of 
absorbency does not allow a textile to absorb perspiration to the extent 
desired when worn next to the skin. 

Heat Conductivity. Although nylon resembles silk in certain respects, it 
does not possess the insulative properties of silk or of wool. Nylon is an 
unusually cool fabric, so lacking in the warmth-giving quality that it is 
more suitable for summer apparel than for winter use. 

Cleanliness and Washability. Dirt particles do not cling to nylon be- 
cause of its smooth surface. It can be easily washed, no special precautions 
being necessary. Nylon’s fast-drying quality, which is the result of water 
resistance, is of great advantage; nylon dries thoroughly overnight. Nylon 
can be ironed freely as it withstands heat up to 470 degrees Fahrenheit. It 
melts at about 480 degrees. 

Affinity to Dye. Nylon has a marked affinity for most of the dye-stuffs 
used for silk, wool, and acetate rayon. Sunlight has virtually no effect on 
nylon. 

Resistance to Acids and Alkalies. Alkalies have no effect on nylon. It is 
resistant to weak acids but is affected adversely by strong acids; for ex- 
ample, if boiled in a 5 per cent solution of hydrochloric acid, nylon be- 
comes brittle. Nylon is soluble in phenol cresol, xylenol, and formic acid. 
When immersed in acetone, it is unaffected. 

Mothproof and Mildewproof. Moths do not attack nylon, and it is also 
wholly resistant to mildew. 

Burning Test. The burning test shows that nylon has a very low burn- 
ing rate; the flame quickly dies out. The residue is hard, like acetate, but is 
either white or light tan in color; the residue of acetate is black. The odor 
of the residue is somewhat like that of an animal fiber, but more definitely 
like the odor of celery. 


OATMEAL CLOTH: Soft, heavy cloth with a crepe or pebbled effect that 
resembles oatmeal paper; classed as a linen fabric. 
Strong, durable, launders well. 


ONDE: French dressgoods of cotton warp and bright colored, wool filling. 
This cloth is supposed to have originated in Orleans, France. Fabric is 
cross-dyed, the warp and filling therefore showing different colors in the 
finished garment. 


ORGANDY: Sheer, stiff, transparent plain weave cotton cloth. Textures 
range from 72 x 64 up to 84 x 80. Combed yarns always used. Arizona, 
Pima or Egyptian cotton used. White, dyed, or printed. Counts of yarn may 
be 150s in warp, 100s in filling. 

Stiffness is permanent or temporary. Very attractive cloth, but difficult 
to launder and not practical for daily wear. It has more crispness than 
lawn, cambric, dimity, or other cloths of the same family grouping. May 
run twenty yards to the pound. Much of the cloth has the well-known perma- 
nent Swiss finish applied to it. 


ORGANZA: Thin, rig te stiff, wiry rayon fabric. Crushes or musses, 
but is easily pressed. Plain weave. Used for evening dresses, trimmings, 


neckwear. 


OSNABURG: A plain weave made of low-grade cotton, medium and heavy 
rt yarns, Low * count. When made of waste mixed with low- 
ade cotton, it is known as part-waste osnaburg; when of short-sta 
age white cotton, known as clean . Woven with —_ 
stripe and check effects, known as crash toweling. in both wide and 
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narrow widths and in innumerable variations in weight and thread count. 
Known also under the names of drapery crash, linene, hopsacking, suiting. 
Has a number of uses; gray goods fabric for cretonne. 


OTTOMAN: Heavy, plain-woven fabric made of silk or rayon. Character- 
ized by wide, flat crosswise ribs that are larger and rounder than in faille. 
Filling may be cotton, silk, or wool. Used for dress coats, suits, trimmings. 


OUTING CLOTH: Cloth used for tennis, cricket, light field sports and 
general outdoor recreations. The material is made of plain weave, has 
wide range of plain colors or may be striped in pattern. The name is also 
applied, at times, to fancy flannels, white and cream-colored serges and 
straight flannel cloth. 


OUTING FLANNEL: Can’ be either plain or twill weave. Lightweight or 
medium-weight soft filled single yarn with nap on both sides. Mostly yarn- 
dyed. Woven in stripes, plaids, or checks. Sometimes bleached or piece- 
dyed, and occasionally printed. Classed as cotton or spun rayon fabric. 


OVERPLAID: In reality a double plaid. This is a cloth in which the 
weave or, more often, the color effect is arranged in blocks of the same or 
different sizes, one over the other. Again, the cloth may show a plaid de- 
sign on a checked ground construction. This effect is noted in English mufti 
and in golf togs, neat business woolens and worsteds in morning, lounge 
and semi-formal wear. This cloth goes under the name, sometimes, of 
GLEN URQUHART, the name of the Scottish clan that is given credit for 
bringing this type cloth to the fore. Urquharts are usually light or 
medium in weight, running from nine to thirteen ounces. Two, three or 
more colors are used in designing the patterns. Overplaids are ideal for 
travel as they do not show the dirt as readily as other cloths, generally 
speaking. Uses of the cloth as overcoating and topcoating is considerable. 
Overplaids are cycle cloths that come in vogue about every seven or eleven 
years, and when in demand, they seem to over-shadow other fabrics. There 
are many grades and qualities found on the market as staples. 


OXFORD CLOTH: Plain, basket or twill weaves are used in this cotton or 
rayon cloth. There are two yarns which travel as one in the warp, and one 
filling yarn equal in size to the two warp yarns. Better grades of cloth are 
mercerized if made of cotton yarn. 

Rather heavy cloth which launders well. This shirting fabric has a 

tendency to soil easily; used also for jackets, shirts, skirts, and summer 
suiting. 
OXFORD MIXTURE: Usually a color effect in dark gray noted in woolens 
and worsteds. The degree of shade is governed by the mixed percentages of 
black and white stocks used. Mixing takes place prior to the carding and 
spinning of the yarn. Its reference to Oxford, England, has suggested 
calling the lighter weight mixture cloths by the name of Cambridge, the 
rival university of Oxford. Oxford and Cambridge are the two oldest uni- 
versities in England and are known all over the world. The colors of the 
schools are dark blue and light blue respectively. Hence, the use of dark 
and light oxfords or grays under those two names. In this country much 
gray cloth is given the name of Oxford. 


PAISLEY CLOTH: Used for coverings and shawls. Originated in Paisley, 
Scotland. This characteristic cloth of worsted has scroll designs all over 
the material. Colors run from red through to brown with spots of other 
colors noted so as to enhance the design. The medley of color in this 
cloth is often very attractive. Genuine Paisley is expensive. 


PALM BEACH: Summer suiting material ranging in weight from seven to 
ten ounces. Plain weave, cotton warp and mohair filling. Some of the 
better grades of cloth have choice stock in them and the price per yard of 
the material is somewhat high. Cloth is piece or skein dyed and is given 
a clear finish. 

PANAMA: Summer suiting that ranges from ten to fifteen ounces in 
weight. Piece, yarn or skein dyed and made of cotton warp and worsted 
filling although other combinations are resorted to from time to time. 
Plain weave material. Cloth appears in solid shades and mixtures. 


PANNE: Satin-faced velvet made of silk or rayon. High lustre produced by 
very heavy roller pressure in finishing. 

Panne in Franch means plush. Used chiefly for evening wear. 

Care must be taken in handling. Crushes easily. 


PARALLELING: To cause strands or fibers to lie even and straight after 
some machine operation, such as combing or drawing. 


PEBBLE CHEVIOT: Overcoating material that runs from sixteen tv 
twenty-five ounces per yard. Made of twill weaves, piece dyed and cloth 
has a shaggy, nubby, curly appearance in finished state. Wool or worsted, 
alone or in combination, used in making the material which is a staple cloth 
and has waves of popularity from time to time. 


PENCIL STRIPES: Suiting material that has fine, light, white or tinted 
stripes running in the warp direction. Body of the material is dull or dark 
in color, and the contrast shows up well in the finished fabric. A staple 
material that in some seasons is much sought for. 


PEPPER AND SALT: Apparel material of fine, speckled effect. The a . 
ance of the cloth suggests a mixture of salt and pep -atedeaale tn 
shades of gray, brown, green and blue. The effect is obtained by the use of 
two-colored twisted yarns, ordinarily in black and white or by the intricacy 
of the weave with two or more solid color yarns. 


PERCALE: Closely woven, plain weave cotton fabric. Cloth resembles 
cambric, Cylindrical yarn is used. Comes in white or is printed. Small, 
geometrical figures are often seen in the designs. 

Launders well, colors are very fast; finish gives a good temporary lustre. 
Material stands up well for wear because of its compact texture. 


PERCALINE: In the lightweight, low-count cotton print cloth or lawn 
group with a bright, soft finish. Usually mercerized. Made in both fine and 
cheap versions. Used for the lining of furs. 


PICK: A filling yarn or thread that runs crosswise in woven goods. 


PIECE DYED CLOTH: Any material that has been dyed some solid 
color or shade. One of the group of the three greatest methods of dyeing — 
piece, stock and yarn or skein dyeing. 


PILE FABRIC: A material that, to some degree, resembles fur. The cloth 
may be cut or uncut. It has a nap on the face of the goods, or it can be made 
so that there will be long loops in the uncut type of material. Pile cloth 
may be soft or harsh in feel, have considerable body, and an appealing 
appearance, 

me common pile cloths include Terry toweling, furniture covering, 
velvet, velveteen, panne velvet, corduroy, runners, rugs and carpets, mohair 
plush, car seat plush, straight plush and that used in automobile upholstery, 
imitation fur fabric, powder puff cloth, etc. 


PILLOW-CASE LINEN: Plain weave, high count, good texture, bleached. 
Yarn is very smooth and has high count of turns of twist per inch. 

Launders easily and well, sheds dirt, has cool feel and appearance, is 
strong and durable. Very desirable cloth. Cotton fabric is made to simulate 
the linen fabric. 


PILOT CLOTH: Uniform cloth that is heavy, bulky and strongly made. 
Wool is the fiber used and the cloth is on the order of the average Kersey. 
It is not as lustrous as the latter cloth. The material is drab in finish and is 
dyed navy blue or some dark color. An ideal cloth for sea-faring men. The 
weight runs from twenty to thirty or more ounces. 


PIN-CHECK: Worsted suiting that has a small, figured effect about the 
size of a pin-head. Color effects are used in making the design and the 
finished fabric shows a cloth studded with the minute pin-checks. 

Also a fine rayon fabric made with different colored yarns. The pin- 
checks are very small. Gives good service. 


PIQUE: Medium weight or heavy weight cotton cloth with raised cords that 
run in the warp direction. Combed or carded yarns used; used for women’s 
and children’s wear, shirts, vests, neckwear, collar and cuff sets, infants 


coats and bonnets, etc. 
Very durable; launders well; a rather expensive cotton cloth. This sub- 
stantial cloth is made on dobby, Jacquard, drop-box and other types of 


looms; it will retain the characteristics irrespective of the type of 
loom used. 
PLAID-BACK: A light, medium or heavy overcoating made on the double 


cloth principle — two systems of warp and filling, with a binder warp or 
ing arrangement. The underside of the cloth is a plaid —a series of 
cross stripes that form a dull or vivid effect. Weight, warmth and the cover- 


ing up of the interlacings are features of the material. Plaid backs take the 
place of linings in some of the cloths used for coating material. 


PLAIN WEAVE: The simplest, most important and most used of all of the 
hundreds of weaves possible to be used in making textile cloths. Eighty per 
cent of all cloth made each year is made on this simple construction. There 
is only one plain weave, and it gives a checkerboard appearance. It is 
made, and repeats, on two warp ends and two filling picks, and is read as 
“one-up and one-down.” There are one raiser and one sinker, painted and 
unpainted block, on each warp thread in the repeat of the weave. 


PLUSH: Woolen or worsted pile cloth, the pile being one-eighth of an 
inch or more in height. Plush has many toe hoa uses and is an exag- 
gerated form of velvet. The term is from the French, “peluche.” This, in 
turn, is taken from the Latin, “pilus,” which means hair. The cloth is 
compact and bristly. Made in silk, cotton, mohair and combinations of 
fibers, as well as in wool or worsted. 

Cotton plush has a deeper pile effect than velour or velvet. Used in 
capes, coats, muffs, powder puffs, and upholstery. Rayon plush simulates 
the cotton type and has the same uses. 


POIRET TWILL: Women’s wear dressgoods made of worsted yarn and one 
of the pronounced diagonal twill cloths. Named for Paul Poiret, deceased 
Parisian designer. Cloth is made on a 45 degree twill and there are twice 
as many ends as picks per inch in texture. A three-up and three-down, 
right hand twill weave may be used and some of the cloth has been made 
from a steep twill of 63-degrees. High twist counts of yarn are used and the 
material has a soft feel, excellent draping and clinging qualities which 
make it ideal in tailoring. Weight of cloth ranges from 8 to 14 ounces per 
yard. Material is well-balanced, has excellent finish and comes in all shades 
and colors. Piece-dyed cloth, genuine staple and very popular at times. 


POLO CLOTH: May be woven or knitted. Used for men’s and women’s 
topcoating, polo coats, cap cloth, blankets, and sportswear. Cloth is face 
finished, has considerable nap. The fibers used are wool, combined with 
any of the major hair fibers. Quality and price range is very wide. The 
weight runs from 15 to 30 ounces per yard. Plain, twill and basket weaves 
are used in making the fabric which may or may not be made on a pile 
weave construction. The material is of the smart, swanky type and shades 
of brown predominate, with black and gray used to some extent. 


PONGEE: A soft, plain weave cotton cloth which is schreinerized or mer- 
cerized in finishing. It has more picks than ends, 72x 100 is average 
texture. Uneven yarns are used and natural colors — brown to ecru — 
prevail in this lightweight to medium weight fabric. 

Launders well, gives good service, not easily soiled, cool material for 
summer wear. Used for slips, dresses, and summer office coats, 


POPLIN: From the French, “popeline.” It is a staple, dressgoods material. 
The cloth resembles bombazine, and silk warp and woolen filling are used. 
In the higher priced cloth, worsted filling is utilized. Filling yarn is particu- 
larly cylindrical as it tends to give the rounded form of rib line, noted in 
the fabric, in the horizontal direction. The cloth is also made from other 
major textile fibers. In staple and plain colors, the material may be used 
for office coats and linings. 

Cotton poplin has a more pronounced rib filling effect than broadcloth. 
The filling is bulkier than the warp but there are more ends than picks per 
inch in the material. In the carded poplin the textures vary from 88 x 40 to 
112 x 46; combed poplin ranges from 88 x 44 to 116 x 56. The cloth is 
mercerized and usually ch for high luster. May be bleached or dyed 
with vat colors; printed poplin is also popular. Heavy poplin is given 
water-repellent finish for outdoor use; some of the fabric is given suede 


This formidable fabric is used for blouses, boys’ suits, gowns, draperies, 
robes and shirting; much uniform fabric is made from the cloth, as well. 
Rayon poplin is much used in women’s wear, and pajama fabric. 


PRIESTLEY: A well-known, English worsted that is found in the better 
types of clothing stores. Made by the English manufacturer Priestley. 


PRINT CLOTH: Carded cotton cloth made with the same yarns as cheese- 
cloth but with more warp and filling threads to the inch. Most print cloths 
are made in narrow widths up to 40 inches. Given a range of finishes, thus 
producing cambric, muslin, lawn, longcloth, printed percales, etc. 
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PROTEIN FIBER: Made from soy beans and corn meal, the latter being 
known as Zein. The vegetable matter is crushed and oil is extracted. Saline 
solution extracts the protein. A viscous solution is made and chemical 
treatment produces the extruded filaments through a spinneret into a 
coagulating bath. Winding and reeling follow to give the commercial 
roduct. 

, The purpose of these fibers is to use them in varying percentages with 
major textile fibers to make apparel of several types. 


PRUNELLA: A dressgoods material and cloth used in children’s apparel, 
made from a two up and two down right hand twill weave. Worsted yarn is 
used in the cloth. Light in weight, usually piece dyed and not in vogue at 
the present time. 


RABBIT HAIR: Rabbit’s hair is used in combination with other fibers. It is 
soft and lustrous. In the better fabrics, enough hair may be present to justify 
the use of the term. Much used in varying percentages in wool and blend 
fabrics. 


RADIUM: A lustrous, supple silk or rayon fabric have the drapability of 
crepe and the crispness of taffeta. Plain weave. Used for women’s dresses, 
slips, negligees, blouses, linings, draperies. 


RATINE: From the French, meaning “frizzy or fuzzy.” An overcoating 
cloth on the order of chinchilla. Used in women’s wear coatings in woolen 
trade. 

Cotton ratine is a loose, plain woven cloth with a rough, nubby surface 
finish; one heavy and two fine yarns twisted together at various tensions 
form the curly, knotty ply yarn. Cheaper qualities use ordinary yarn as 
warp while the filling is made of ratine. Can be bleached, dyed or printed 
and is given a high luster or other types of finish. 


RAYON: The American Society for Testing Materials defines rayon as: 
“a generic term for filaments made from various solutions of modified cellu- 
lose by a pressing or drawing the cellulose solution through an orifice and 
solidifying it in the form of a filament.” The term also implies fabrics 
made of rayon fibers or filaments. 

The cellulose base for the manufacture of rayon is obtained from wood 
pulp or cotton linters which are the short brown fibers left on the cotton 
seed after the first-time ginning on the plantation or at the community gin. 
Wood pulp for rayon comes from spruce, pine or hemlock chips. 

Rayon includes yarn made from the cuprammonium, nitro-cellulose, 
viscose, and acetate methods. The making of rayon involves much scientific 
and chemical knowledge, research, and experimentation. 

Rayon fibers, like cotton, leave an ash when burned with the exception 
of acetate rayon which leaves a hard bead difficult to crush between the 
fingers. The method of making acetate rayon differs from the other three 
methods. 

About sixty-six percent of all synthetic fibers are produced by the viscose 
method; about thirty-two percent on the acetate method, with the cupram- 
monium method supplying the remainder since the nitro-cellulose method 
is all but extinct. 


REDOUBLING: In reality a form of doubling which implies the constant 
doubling in a series or set of textile machines. Doubling and redoubling are 
essential in making even, uniform yarn; without the use of either yarn just 
could not be made. 


REPROCESSED WOOL: See Wool. 


RESIST DYE: A form of “cross dye” in which the fabric is composed of one 
kind of stock, as worsted, for example, with part of the yarns in either 
warp or filling systems of threads being dyed before weaving. Such yarns 
are so chemically treated in the dye bath that when the cloth from the loom 
is piece dyed a different shade for the ornamentation of the goods (which is 
often of intricate weave) they “resist” the action of subsequent coloration. 
This defines the principle of true resist dyeing. This variation or question 
of efficiency in particular cases are, however, live topics of ical dis- 
cussion. 


REUSED WOOL: See Wool. 


RHYTHM CREPE: Rayon seersucker or plisse effect cloth. Plain weave 
cloth with crimped effect running in warp direction. 

Washable, drapes well and gives wear. Imitates seersucker and 
cotton plisse. 
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RIB CLOTH: Fabrics which show rib lines in warp or filling because of the 
fact that cylindrical yarn or rib weaves were in making the material. 
Cloths in this group could be poplin, rep, Bedford cord, pique, corduroy, 
tweeduroy, certain fancy dressgoods materials. 


RIB VELVET: Cloth of the velvet group with a lengthwise rib effect. In 
cotton, material is called corduroy; sometimes made with rayon. 

Good yoy Senay. 5 though rather difficult to handle and manipulate, 
Durable, must be dry cleaned, crushable. 


ROLLED LATEX: Known also as Controlastic, it is first formed as a flat 
strip and then rolled on itself much in the same manner as one would roll 
paper into a tube form. Stretching straightens the molecules and adds 
strength. A fine core thread results. 

This fine core which is covered with Nylon is used for foundations, 
bathing suits, cushions, and hosiery. 


ROVING: Designates that the stock being manipulated is one step re- 
moved from being finished, spun yarn. Roving is finer in diameter than 
slubbing but greater than spun yarn. 


SANGLIER: From the French, meaning “wild Boar.” This dressgoods is a 
plain cloth of wiry worsted or mohair stock, closely woven and given a 
rough surface finish. Material is supposed to represent the coat of the boar. 


SANFORIZED: Since our last issue, we have received inquiries regarding 
the meaning of the word Sanforized. The following is the correct definition: 

Sanforized is a checked standard of shrinkage. The trademark is applied 
to fabrics that have been shrunk by the compressive shrinkage process and 
indicates that the residual shrinkage of the fabric is less than 1 % and that 
the tests have been made by the trademark owner to insure that the shrink- 
age conforms to the 1% standard. 

The trademark owners, Cluett, Peabody and Co., Inc., permit the use of 
the “Sanforized” label on compressive pre-shrunk fabrics wherever the fol- 
lowing conditions have been met: 

1. The residual shrinkage in the fabric, that is, the amount of shrinkage 
left after shrinking, does not exceed 1% by the U.S. test method, 
CCC-T-191a. 

2. Tests to determine residual shrinkage have been checked and approved 
by the trademark owner. 


SARAN AND VELON: Chemicals are the base of these fibers; after process- 
ing the result is vinylidene chloride. Derived from ethylene, a petroleum 
product, and from chlorine from brine. 

The purposes and commercial uses of these products are: Saran is known 
in popular language as a thermoplastic resin; that is, a plastic which is 
softened by heat and hardened into shape by cooling. It can be quickly 
and economically molded, and because it can be softened and reshaped 
again and again, little waste is occasioned. 

Saran is made by Dow Chemical Co., and is made into filaments and 
fabrics both under its own name and other names. 

Velon is a filament made by the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. At 
present it is available commercially only as a monofilament. 

Properties of these two fibers include resistance to chemicals, stains, 
abrasion, corrosion and moisture; nonflammable, tough, flexible as desired. 


Uses are for screen cloth, draperies, luggage, shoes, upholstery. 


SATEEN: From the construction standpoint it is the same as satin. The 
term is used to specify that the cloth is made of cotton and not silk or 
rayon. Cotton- sateen is an important fabric in the sateen group. 
Cotton sateen is a well-mercerized cloth made of a twill or satin weave, 
usually the latter. The glossy finish is the outstanding characteristic of 
this plain or printed material. The cloth is durable, substantial, keeps 
permanent luster, is attractive, but may have the tendency to roughen. 


SATIN: A term which signifies that silk or rayon have been used to make 
the fabric. Satin weaves are used to make satin and sateen. They will give a 


w ect or a filling-effect as desired. When compared with the other 
two basic weaves, plain and twill, this weave does not have the tightness of 
interlacing of the warp and the filling yarns or threads. Satin effects are 
ideal in many silks and rayons, particularly for evening wear, since they 
represent an almost solid color-effect on the face of the goods. 

Satin fabric may be recognized by its luster, smooth, soft feel; and face- 
effect. There are many types of satin on the market under specific names. 
Satin is the best known of all rayon or silk cloths; originated in China. 

Some of the characteristics of satin are excellent draping qualities, dura- 

bility, launderability, and slipperiness. The cloth may be difficult to manip- 
ulate because of its slipperiness. Comes in white and colors and can be 
made into rather brilliant form-revealing garments of good texture, for 
evening wear. 
SAXONY: Cloth made of very high grade wool raised in Saxony, Germany. 
Coating of the Saxony type retails from $100 upwards in the finished 
garment. The name is also applied to soft finished woolen fabrics of simi- 
larly fine stock, in fancy yarn effects on the order of tweeds. 


SCOTCH FINISH: Name applied to overcoatings of the tweed, homespun 
and cheviot group that possess a loosely shorn nap. 


SCRIM: A durable, plain weave cotton cloth. Usually made of ply-yarn 
and low in pick count. Somewhat similar to voile but a much lower texture. 
Cheesecloth with a special finish is often referred to as scrim. Comes in 
many variations. Usually carded but a few combed varieties are on the 
market. 


SEBASTOPOL: Twilled face material of characteristic finish. Named after 
the famous fortified town of the Russians captured by the French and 
English in 1855. 
SEERSUCKER: Cotton or rayon crepe-stripe effect fabric, made on plain 
weave variation, crepe weave. Light in weight. Colored stripes are often 
used. Uses are in summer clothing, boys’ suits, slacks, bedspreads, and 
slip covers. 

Launders very well, not necessary to iron; durable and gives good serv- 
ice and wear. Crepe effect is permanent; a popular knockabout cotton 


cloth. 


SELVAGE: The rather conspicuous edge of narrow listing on the edges or 
sides of cloth, which is part of the fabric and is not sewed on, to prevent 
raveling out of the woven threads in the goods. Also known as Fisting, 
Selvedge, Self-edge. 


SEMI-STAPLE: Fabrics considered partly as staple cloths. Some fabrics 
in the grouping might be coverts, gray serges, whipcords, gabardines, 
duvetynes, Florentines, Henriettas, Zibelines, etc. 


SERGE: Popular staple, diagonal worsted cloth, dyed in piece and may be 
made in mixture or fancy effect. It is possible to stock-dye and yarn-dye 
the material, but piece-dyeing is preferred. The name is derived from the 
Latin “serica.” This would imply that the cloth was originally made of 
silk. The weight of serge runs from ten ounces upwards and it is one of 
the most staple of cloths. Made of wool, worsted, cotton-worsted and in 
other combinations. Clear finish is given the material although unfinished 
and semi-finished serge is on the market. Mohair serge is used as a garment 
lining. A two-up and two-down right hand twill is used in constructing the 
cloth, 45-degree angle. The quality and price range is from the lowest to 
the highest because of the call for all types of serges. It is a formal, 
dressy type of cloth and is conventional at all times. Serge holds the crease 
very well but will shine with wear. This shine cannot be removed perma- 
nently. It is a good cloth in tailoring as it drapes and clings very well. 

Rayon or silk serge is of high texture, smooth finish and is a rugged 
type of fabric. Used for coats, children’s wear, dresses, men’s suits, 
sportswear. 


SHADOW WEAVE: An effect on cloths in stripes or plaids produced by 
the immediate duplicating of the weave formation after a definite repeat 
in darker tones or shades of yarn which gives the appearance of reflected 
shadows being cast upon the lighter parts of the fabric. Upon staple goods, as 
black or blue, it is produced by the yarns used in part of the pattern being 
twisted in spinning in an opposite or reverse direction to those elsewhere 
required, which, in the woven cloth, will give a “shadow” effect. In 
worsted suitings such as herringbones, bisected block and diamond pat- 
terns, etc. it is particularly effective. 


SHAKER FLANNEL: Wool, cotton or mixed material that is napped on 
both sides. Usually softer and thicker than regular flannel and is used for 
underwear. 

SHANTUNG: Low in luster, heavier and rougher than pongee. A plain 
weave in which large, irregular filling yarns are used. Sometimes used to 


describe a heavy grade of pongee made in China. Sometimes referred to as 
Nankeen, Rajah, Tussah. 


SHARKSKIN: A fine worsted quality fabric made from small color-effect 
weaves or fancy designs in which the effect noted in the finished cloth 
resembles the skin of the shark. The cloth is given a substantial finish and it 
wears very well. High texture is used and the fabric comes chiefly in shades 
of gray or brown. Ideal for office wear since it is a dressy, conservative 
material. 

The material is also made in rayon, spun rayon and in various blends. 
This popular fabric which has a rather heavy, semi-crisp texture, is used 
in men’s and women’s summer sportswear garments. 


SHEETING: Plain weave, carded yarn cloths which come in medium and 
heavy weights. Sheeting for converting purposes is about 40 inches wide. 
Textures are lower than those used in printcloths and the cloth is usually 
made from heavier yarns — from 10’s to 30’s. Warp yarns in sheeting are 
often heavier than the filling yarn used in construction; they can also be 
the same count. 

Sheeting comes in the following classifications: coarse, ordinary, light- 
weight narrow, soft-filled, and wide. Width of sheeting will vary to suit 
the consumer needs. Textures may range from 40 square to 68 x 72. 


SHEPHERD’S CHECK OR PLAID: Used for suitings, cap cloth, coatings, 
dressgoods, sportswear. Made of cotton, woolen, worsted or silk. The 
cloth shows black and white checks or plaids. Other color combinations are 
used as well. The design resembles the Scotch Shepherd plaid or check. 
Some of the cloth because of the color combinations used, has the tendency 
to cause the eyes to “jump” and some people soon tire of the cloth. Con- 
servative designs however, are much in demand by the trade. There is a 
wide range of quality and price. In producing the check the warp and 
filling arrangement is four black and four white, ends and picks. The 
weave should begin with the “raisers” up in the lower left hand corner of 
the weave. If this is not adhered to, a straight check will result which is 
not, strictly speaking, what is known as Shepherd’s plaid. 

The pattern is found in particular fabrics made from any of the major 
fibers. 
SHODDY: A cloth made of ground up rags in their composition wholly 
or partly wool. It is an odious term signifying refuse of “shod” or cast off 
material and such fabric is in general disrepute. Many of the cheaper 
woolen goods are with economic purpose adulterated with shoddy stock. 


SHODDY WOOL: Remanufactured wool fibers are obtained from the 
garnetting machine treatment which tears apart and shreds the discarded 
garments fed to the machine. Shoddy comes from woolen, worsted or 
knitted garments. The shoddy or mungo fibers are mixed with better 
quality and longer-staple fibers to make up new material to be made 
ultimately into fabric. 


SHOE CLOTH: Worsted cloth made with the corkscrew weave and used 
in spats and shoe cloth. Cloth ranges from 12 to 18 ounces per yard and 
the texture of the warp and filling is very high, 80 to 140 each way. Two- 
ply worsted yarn is used as the warp, the filling is worsted, wool or cotton 
and is usually single ply. 

SILESIA: Generally a lightweight cotton twill-lining with a calendered 
glaze finish; a rather sturdy fabric used for lining in garments. 

SILK MIXTURE CLOTH: Worsted and cassimere material used for suit- 
ings and dressgoods produced by interspersed weaving of all-silk threads 
or by the use of woolen material twisted with silk. The use of the silk 
tends to give decoration to the cloth and enhances the pattern. 
SILVERTONE and GOLDTONE: A coating cloth made from woolen or 
worsted warp with woolen filling. Fabric is stock-dyed and weight goes 
from 16 to 24 ounces per yard. Material is heavily napped. Construction 
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may be single or double. The cloth gets its name from the fact that strands 
of gold and silver colored threads are worked into the face of the material. 
This produces a gold or silver sheen to the fabric which is usually attract- 
ive. 

SINGLE WARP: In regard to yarns, per se, the warp threads in the cloth 
are single, as distinguished from two or more ply. In reference to fabric 


construction it is a single system of warp threads where there is, perhaps, 
a double system of filling threads, 


SKI CLOTH: See Mackinac. 


SNOW CLOTH: A term for fabrics designed for outdoor winter use. It may 
be applied to meltons, kerseys, heavy flannels, mackinac and similar fabrics. 


SOLKA: It is manufactured from spruce wood pulp by the viscose process. 
It is quite similar to cotton, but contains more cellulose and has a much 
shorter fiber. Solka is spun into coarse yarns, which are used for up- 
helstery and drapery fabrics and for rugs, shoes, and handbags. 


SOYBEAN FIBER: The fiber produced from the soybean is of protein 
base. It resembles wool in resiliency and feel; it is insulative, and has a 
tensile strength about 80 per cent that of wool. It excels wool in resistance 
to alkalies. 

The soybeans are crushed into a meal, which is treated with a saline 
solution to extract the protein. This extract is subsequently changed into 
a viscous solution, which is spun into fiber by methods similar to those 
used to produce other synthetic fibers. The fibers are in a fluffy mass and 
resemble scoured wool. Fiber strength is not affected by moisture. 

Some of the potential uses of soybean fiber include blending with wool 
to give a soft quality to upholstery, suitings, and felt. 


SPONGING: A part-shrinkage, by dampening with a sponge, by rolling 
in moist muslin = by steaming given to woolens and wo cloths by the 
clothing maker before cutting to insure against a contraction of the ma- 
terial in the garment. “London shrunk” is a cold water treatment, originat- 
ing abroad, and is frequently applied and guaranteed by the cloth manu- 
facturers themselves. 


SPUN RAYON: The long continuous rayon filaments produce rayon 
fabrics having smooth surfaces or crepe surfaces. The filament can be 
adapted for other effects by cutting it into short uniform lengths of from 
1% to 9 inches. These lengths are spun into yarns similarly to the spinning 
of cotton or wool, Such spun-rayon yarns have an entirely different 
character from the ordinary rayon yarns. 

According to the amount of twist inserted in the spinning process, spun- 
rayon yarn can be made stronger, less lustrous, and adaptable to napping 
and other finishes, so producing fabrics that resemble wool, linen, or 
cotton. Such short-staple rayon can also be combined with any of the 
natural fibers to make effective and useful fabrics; this blending would 
not be possible with the long rayon filament. 

Thus, spun rayon provides new finishes and a variety of low-priced 
fabrics that formerly were made only from natural fibers, with a conse- 
quently higher production cost. 

Some spun-rayon fabrics are known by such trade names as Avisco, 
Fibro, and Teca; there are many others that do not have specific trade 


names. 


STAPLE: From Anglo-Saxon meaning “fixed, not variable.” This term is 
applied to cloths and apparel of conservative nature as to weave, color, 
construction and quality. Dress worsteds, diagonals in blues and blacks, 
meltons, kerseys, beavers, broadcloths, serges, cassimeres, etc. are classed 
as staples. They are always in demand as contrasted with fancy and 
novelty cloths that come to the fore in economic cycles. The cycle of style, 
fashion, design and vogue shows that some cloths come into their own 
about every seven or eleven years, chinchilla, for example. 


STOCKINETTE: A knitted, worsted, part worsted or cotton elastic fabric 
on the so-called Jersey order. A product of the “ ing frame” and 
usually made with a “fleeced wool” back. Used as a material for working, 
house and smoking jackets. 


SUEDE CLOTH: Sheeting napped on one side to resemble leather suede. 
Duvetyne, when made in cotton, is similar to suede but has a longer nap. 
Used considerably in jackets and sportswear. 
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SYNTHETIC TEXTILE FILAMENTS: They were officially ized in 
1925, when the Federal Trade Commission permitted the use of the name, 
rayon, for man-made yarns obtained from cellulose or its derivatives. As 
there are several methods of making synthetic textile yarns and materials, 
and as the production and types of yarns had increased and had been 
given various trade names, the Federal Trade Commission ruled again in 
1937 that any fiber or yarn produced chemically from cellulose must be 
designated as rayon. Since that time, however, there have been a number 
of new synthetic filaments and yarn produced that do not necessarily have 
a cellulose base; generally speaking these are classed as New Synthetics. 

The old synthetics include viscose rayon, cuprammonium rayon, nitro- 
——— acetate rayon, spun rayon. These aré all made from cellu- 
ose 

Newly developed cellulose base synthetics include High-tenacity yarns, 
Fortisan, Fiber D, Fiber G, Celta, Cellophane, Monofil, Visca, Solka, 
Bubbifil, Lumarith, non-shatterable Glass. 

New non-cellulose man-made fibers and filaments made their debut 
when nylon was given to the world. Nylon, fiberglas, saran, and Vinyon 
are from mineral bases. 

Protein bases have produced casein fiber, represented by aralac, and the 
soybean fiber. 

Rubber is combined with any of the major fibers to produce permanent 
elastic yarns. 


Table of Synthetic Fibers and Filaments: 
Organic Filaments: 


1, Regenerated: 2. Protein: Vegetable: 
a. Cuprammonium Animal: a. Cornmeal 
b. Nitrocellulose a. Fish b. Soybean. 
c. Viscose b. Hides 
2. Cellulose Deriva- c. Meat tissue 
tive: d. Skim milk — 
a. Cellulose acetate. casein for lanital, 
aralac, 
3. Mineral Fibers: 4. Resin Filaments: 5. Modified Fibers: 
a. Asbestos a. Nylon a. Immunized cotton 
b. Metallic threads b. Saran b. Modified rayon 
or lamé c. Velon filaments 
c. Slag wool d, Vinyon c. Mercerized cotton 
d. Spun glass, fiber- d. Non-shrinkable 
g. wool 
e. Tinsel threads e. Rayon staples 


TAFFETA: Plain or tabby weave is used in this silk or rayon cloth. Ma- 
terial gives a slight cross-rib effect. Filling is heavier than the warp. Feel 
resembles that of a nail file. Crispness and harshness noted. ——— 
and radium effects. Often moired. Comes in white, dyed or printed. Easily 
spoiled by heat. Quality varies much. Dressy material. Drapes well. Does 
not cling at all. Gives good wear but may, in time, split; this is because 
of the — of weighting. Popular for evening dresses. Should be laundered 
carefully. 


TARTAN PLAID: A conventionalized, multi-colored fabric, the outstand- 
ing material of which is kiltie cloth. Plaids are used for blankets, robes, 
many types of dressgoods, neckwear, ribbon, silks, etc. This cloth was 
given to the world by the well-known Scotch Clans of Campbell, Cameron, 
McPhee, Stewart, Douglas, MacDonald, MacPherson, MacTavish, etc. In 
woolens and worsteds, in subdued effects, it has use in suiting cloth. The 
word, former! — “tartanem” was borrowed from the lish who 
took it from panish term “tiritana.” The Spani ave this name 
to colored cloths as far back as the 13th century. Scotch have capital- 
ized on tartans more than any other nation and the general belief is that 
these plaids were Scotch in origin. The Gaelic term is “brecan.” It takes 
about seventeen yards of material to make a complete kiltie outfit for an 
adult. The cloth is most interesting and study may be made of the symbols 
and meanings of the plaids by enterprising students interested in the sub- 
ject. Plain weave or two-up and two-down twill weaves are used in con- 
struction. 

Tartan effects often appear in goods made from any of the major fibers 
or filaments. 


TATTERSALL: Heavy woolen fancy vesting cloth of “loud” appearance. 


The name is taken from the famous mart for thoroughbreds and racing 
stock in London. Cloth is in demand only spasmodically. 


TERRY CLOTH: A cotton fabric having uncut loops on both sides of the 
cloth. Woven on a dobby loom with Terry arrangement. Various sizes and 
numbers of yarns are used in the fabric construction, forming different 
versions of Terry cloth. Can also be woven on a Jacquard loom to form 

i Can be yarn-dyed in different colors to form patterns. Bleached, 
piece-dyed, and even printed for beach wear and robes. 


TEXTURE: The first meaning is the actual number of warp threads and 
filling picks, per inch, in any cloth that has been woven. It is written, say, 
88 x 72. This means that there are 88 ends and 72 picks per inch in the 
fabric. 
When texture is the same, such as 64x 64, the cloth is classed as a 
“square” material. 
ing, with regard to texture is often referred to, for example, as a 
Number 128, Number 140, etc. Consideration of the number 128, means 
that the total number of ends and picks per inch is 128. Thus, there might 
be in the texture 72 ends and 56 picks, or 68 ends and 60 picks, or 64 ends 
and 64 picks which is a square fabric texture. A 140 sheeting would be 
better than a 128 sheeting since there would be more ends and picks to the 
inch in the former. 
Texture is also much used by the public and in advertising circles to 
mean the finish and appearance of cloth for sale over the counter or in 
the finished garment state. Some terms pertinent to texture when it has this 


meaning include: 


Boardy Face-finish Moss Sheared 
Cashmere Glazed Pebble Silken-like 

Cire or waxed ~ Glossy Plain Smooth 

Clear Harsh Reversible Soft 

Crepe Lustrous Rough Starched or sized 
Cropped Mercerized Satin Stiff 

Dull Moire or Satin-like Undressed-finish 
Duplex Watermarked Semi-finish Uneven-finish 
Even Unfinished-finish 


THIBET: Used in heavy suitings, it is piece dyed and given clear finish; 
runs from 12 to 30 ounces per yard in weight. Wool, worsted, shoddy and 
waste fibers are used in making the several qualities on the market. Broken 
weaves are employed in the construction and the filling is —- double — 
a face filling and a back filling. A soft and smooth plain-finished face, woolen 
or part woolen, features much fabric of this name, Genuine Thibets are 
made from the fleece of the mountain sheep of Thibet, a secluded region 
of the Asia. 


THICK-SET: Cloth used for rough wear and work of the fustian variety 
and resembling a cheap velveteen or corduroy. 


TOBACCO CLOTH: See Cheesecloth. 


TRICOT: High grade, woolen or worsted cloth used in ladies’ wear. The 
term in French means “knitting.” The woven cloth usually repeats on 
four or eight picks and there are horizontal rib lines in the finished fabric. 
Cloth is made from a double cloth weave on ‘saa of the double 
plain weave. Tailors very well and is conventio 
Rayon tricot is a knitted cloth that is popular for dressgoods and 
ear. 


TRICOTINE: Of the family of whipcords, coverts and gabardines. Made 
from a 63-d twill that gives the characteristic double twill line on 
the face of the cloth. A good weave to use in making the material is 
3 3 1 1. Other weaves of similar nature may be used as well. This 
eS SE: 
thirteen harness fabric is dyed in all staple colors. The cloth oe well, 
is easy to tailor and is a smart conventional fabric. A staple cloth. Skein- 
dyed tricotine is on the market. Cloth is usually of medium and best 


quality, and is used in men’s wear and women’s wear. 


TRIPLE SHEER: Made of novelty twill weaves from Bemberg yarn. A 
popular rayon material that wears, drapes, and washes well. Comes in many 
» a wo, aay cage any clpenpmally ily epee er ie ape yd 

has been the tendency to get away from the twill which first 
characterized the material. 


TROPICAL: Fancy suiting material of plain and rather open weaves. It is 
a lightweight worsted of the semi-staple group. Fabric is ideal for summer 
and tropical wear, and somewhat resembles palm beach cloth. Weight goes 
from 6 to 12 ounces per yard. Warp and filling are of high counts, usually 
2/60’s or better. Material is skein or piece-dyed, and clear finish is given. 
Tropical mixtures and heathers are popular cloths in the tropical range 
and these cloths are stock-dyed to give the desired pattern effect. 


TROUSERING: Use is obvious. The material is woven firmer and tighter 
than suiting cloth. It is also heavier in weight. Stripings are the main 
feature of the fabric. Used for dress occasions and in ordinary every day 
wear. Made from combinations of basic weaves. The garment has a dark 
or black background to better enhance the striping effect. The cloth is often 
of double construction in warp and filling or may be made of two warps 


and one filling. 


TULLE: Sheer silk or rayon cloth with hexagonal mesh, stiff, used much 
in ballet materials. White and in colors. Cool, dressy, delicate, and diffi- 
cult to launder. In dressgoods it is a stately type of material. Used with 
other cloths, overdraping. Also known as rayon net, silk net. 


TUSSAH LINEN-LIKE CLOTHS: Tussah or wild silk yarn is used in 
cloths that imitate linen. These irregular, uneven appearing fabrics use 
Tussah silk to marked advantage, particularly in the filling of the fabric. 
Launders well and will stand good, rugged wear. 


TWEED: See Homespuns and Cheviots. 


TWEED, TYPES OF: IRISH TWEED: Made of white warp with filling 
of dark shades of gray, blue, brown and black. 


DONEGAL TWEED: Same stock as in the Irish Tweed, but the weave 
used is herringbone. Irish tweed is made of a two up and two down twill. 


CHEVIOT TWEED: Differs from other tweeds in that warp and filling are 
stock-dyed the same color. Wide range of colors are noted and quality 
varies much. Popular cloth. 


SCOTCH TWEED: Cloth with a white warp and stock-dyed filling, or vice 
versa. The colors used are often vivid and much contrast is noted in the 
garment. This tweed often has shoddy, mungo, extract wool, etc. used in 
its construction. Yarn is very irregular and the fibers are of all lengths. 


HARRIS TWEED: Considered as the last word in genuine tweed cloth. 
This cloth comes from the Harris and Lewis Islands off the northwestern 
coast of Scotland, the home of Clan MacLeod. These tweeds give excellent 
wear and command a good price. The material has characteristics of its 
own, even to the well-known and advertised “peat bog order,” that the 
cloth takes on in the processing in the home in the course of construction. 
This is the tweed “par excellence” and it is imitated more than any other 
popular staple material. The hand loom production is small but power 
loomed Harris Tweed production is large. Much cloth called types of 
Harris Tweed is poor imitation of the genuine goods. 


TWILES: In this sense, the name given to cloths that show a twill weave 
construction on the face of the material. In short, twill cloth shows a 
diagonal or bias effect on any material in regular repeat formation. From 
the Scotch, tweel, to make a diagonal effect. There are many varieties of 
twill — right hand, left hand, Sean herringbone, twilled baskets, baskets 
in twill effect, steep, reclining, even and uneven, single and double, 
braided, entwining, etc. 

Small twill weaves find much use in giving small novelty effects to 
rayon and other synthetic fiber materials. These fabrics are strong, dura- 
ble, dressy and wash well. Used for dressgoods. 


TWISTS: Woolens or worsteds of which the yarns entering same are of two 
colors, doubled or twisted together. —— an effect that is rather mottled 
in the pattern appearance. In the trade, many cloths are spoken of as 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON FABRIC: The highest constructed cotton fabric 
made today. Combed Egyptian, Pima, or Sea Island cotton is used and the 
thread count ranges from 260 square to 350 square. Some imported British 
fabric has a texture of 400 square. Yarns range from 70s to 120s. 


ULSTER: Heavy overcoating cloth, loosely woven with warp of right hand 


and kinds of fibers 
are used in the material d ent on the quality of the cloth wanted. May 
be piece-dyed, or stock-dyed for mixed effects. The long nap given the cloth 
in finishing is pressed down. Material is good for cold, stormy, winter 
weather. Fabric weight is from 24 to 30 ounces. 


twist yarn, and filling of left hand twist yarn. All types 


UNIFORM CLOTH: A family of serviceable woolen cloth on the general 
order of kerseys and flannels as the most important. Colors are blue, gray, 
khaki, brown and mixed effects. The cloth is used as uniform material for 
military, naval, police, fire, postal, railway, bus, public service, chauffeurs, 
regal livery and other public ed pt 5 groups. As most of these cloths are 
furnished under certain approved and decreed specifications, according to 
contract, a very exact demand is made on the goods to meet requirements. 


UNION CLOTH: Woolens and worsteds which have textile fibers from other 
fiber kingdoms in them, e.g., a cloth that has a cotton warp and worsted 
filling is classed as a union. 


VELOUR: From the Latin, “vellosus,” meaning hairy. Cloth is used as 
coating material, and in velour check form, is used for dressgoods and coat- 
ing cloth. The material is a thick bodied close-napped, soft type of cloth. 
The name is used rather indiscriminately and is applied to suiting fabric as 
well. Generally speaking, a velour is a cloth that runs from 10 to 20 
ounces per yard, and given a face finish. Various types of yarn are used 
in making the several types of velour on the market. Twills or broken con- 
structions are used in laying out the pattern. There are several fabrics of 
the same construction, but of slightly different finish, to be found in the 
trade — suedyne, suedette, lustora, duvedelaine, valora, etc. The cloth is 
made in the finishing and much of the best grade velour is really beautiful 
cloth. 

Some velour is now made with spun rayon and wool blends. Used for 
drapery fabric, women’s coats, upholstery. 


VELVET: From the Latin, “vellus,” meaning a fleece or tufted hair. Most 
of the cloth is made of silk or rayon and cotton, but there is some wool and 
worsted velvet on the market. 

Velvet made of silk or rayon comes in many types and qualities. The back 
of the cloth is plain, the pile is rayon, silk, spun silk, Tussah silk, etc. Good 
velvet is expensive; the cheaper cloths give little service and look well only 
a few times before beginning to deteriorate. 

Better grade velvet is washable, may be crush-resistent, water resistent, 
drapes well but laundering must be done with utmost care. Velvet has rather 
stately draping qualities but the finish will not stand up well and takes on 
the worn appearance in a short time. Tussah silk is ideal as filling in velvet 
since it will dye well and is rather rugged in wear. 


VELVETEEN: Low pile cloth with so-called “cotton velvet” yarn for pile 
effect; mercerized. Comes in all colors. 

Very strong and durable; launders well; heavy and gives warmth. Tailors 
rather well. Cloth is on the order of corduroy. 


VENETIAN: Used in men’s wear and in linings. A fine, worsted twill cloth 
light and medium in weight, piece dyed, and given a high luster finish. The 
name is taken from the resemblance noted to silk venetian: a cloth of real 


ee 


artistic value that was made in Venice. The cloth can be used as a dress 
worsted the same as crepe. 


VESTING: Covers a large range of cloths used as vests and for dress pur- 
poses. The range of material called vesting is very wide. Vesting does not 
have the same meaning it formerly had. The term used to include many cloths 
that have now become individualized and are found under their accepted 
names in the trade such as Bedford cord, pique, dressgoods, riding habit 
cloth, novelties, etc. Little genuine vesting is now to be seen because of the 
changes from the style, fashion, vogue and demand of some years ago. 


VICUNA: The animal is found at elevations approximating 12,000 feet in 
the almost inaccessible regions of the high plateau area in Peru, northern 
Bolivia, and southern Ecuador. Vicuna, which live above the clouds, are 
about three feet high and weigh from 75 pounds to 100 pounds. The animal 
has a life span of about 12 years. 

The fiber varies from pe ae to deep rich fawn shades to a pallid 
white beneath the body and on the surface of the extremities with light 
markings on the face and jaws. 
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Vicuna fibers, which are strong and resilient, have a marked degree of 
elasticity and surface cohesion. These fibers are the finest of all known 
animal fibers, being less than one two-thousandth of an inch in diameter, 
with a count of about 2500 to the inch which is less than one-half the 
diameter of the finest sheep’s wool. The respective diameters of the two 
fibers are vicuna, .00043; fine sheep wool, .00080 inches. 

The outer beard hair of the animal serves as a coat and is not used in 
making good quality fabrics. The inner hair, which grows close to the skin 
on the neck, under shoulders, and on the sides and under-portions of the 
body, is very soft and silken-like. 

Vicuna, the aristocrat of fibers, may be used to best advantage in the 
natural state; however, proper dyeing does not destroy the original beauty 
of the fiber itself. However, if dyed, it is necessary because of the tendency 
of the fibers to resist absorption of dyes to remove at least fifty percent of 
the natural grease and oil. 

Forty fleeces are required to make enough fabric for a single coat. 


VIRGIN WOOL: The Federal Trade Commission considers this term 
synonomous with New Wool. It states that “the term virgin or new wool as 
descriptive of a wool product or any fiber or part thereof shall not be used 
when the product or part so described is not composed wholly of new or 
virgin wool which has never been used, or re-claimed, reworked, reprocessed 
or reused from any spun, woven, knitted, felted, or manufactured or used 
product. Products composed of or made from fiber reworked or reclaimed 
from yarn or clips shall not be described as virgin or new wool, or by terms 


. ; 


of similar import, regardless of whether such yarns or clips are new or used 
or were made of new or reprocessed or reused material.” 

Another meaning of the term is that it is the first clipping from a sheep 
that has never heretofore been sheared, a shearling or yearling sheep. The 
first clip from the animal will be the best to be obtained, as each successive 
clip becomes inferior in quality the older the sheep, the poorer will be the 
grade of the fiber. 


Another concise and brief meaning of the term is that it is wool, irrespect- 
ive of the clip, that has not been manipulated into yarn and cloth. 

In some respects, the term may be somewhat of a misnomer. Care should 
be exercised to give the correct impression as to what is meant in speaking 
of virgin wool. Advertising has done much to add to the confusion in inter- 
preting the correct or implied meaning. Some will say that some grades of 
virgin wool may cost less per pound than certain good quality cottons; thus, 
to the buying public the term may be somewhat misleading. 

There is also some apparent misunderstanding concerning the term, 
“100-percent wool.” Some will say that when it is considered that wool from 
the belly, rump and shanks of the animals is used in the manufacture of 
woolen goods, it can be gleaned that while the resultant garment may be 
advertised as all-wool or 100-percent wool, the quality may be deficient 
despite the fact that the cloth may have been made entirely of virgin wool. 


VINYON: A non-cellulose man-made fiber. It is made from vinyl resin, 
which is derived from natural gas (or coal), salt, water, and air. In the form 
of a dry powder, the vinyl resin is dispersed in acetone. It is then filtered 
and deaerated by allowing it to stand for two days. The spinning process is 
somewhat similar to that of other man-made fibers. After extrusion of the 
filament, which is twisted while wet, the yarn is stretched to about 140 per 
cent of its original length, and is permanently set in this form by immersion 
for several hours at 150 degrees Fahrenheit. It is then wound in skeins or 
on cones. 

As a result of this stretching process, the strength of vinyon yarn is tripled, 
and it has a degree of elasticity that compares favorably with silk and 
wool. This quality makes it suitable for hosiery. When wet, vinyon does not 
lose its strength. 

This fiber is made in two forms: continuous filament and short staple. 
The short-staple form is mixed with cotton or wool for use in felt and for 
fabrics in which creases or folds must be retained. When first produced, the 
continuous-filament yarn was made in denier sizes of 60, 120, and 180, 
being composed of 46, 92, and 138 filaments, respectively. 

Vinyon yarn is not affected by moths, mildew, or age; it does not sup- 
port combustion, and can be softened only at a heat of bent 290 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The effect of sunlight is very light; water absorbency is very 
low. Vinyon is not affected by acids, alkalies, or almost any other chemical 
with the exceptions of acetone and carbon tetrachloride. With these proper- 


ties, vinyon is ideal for acid- and alkali-resistant clothing, shower curtains, 
fireproof awnings, industrial filter fabrics, bathing suits, fishing tackle, elec- 
tric insulation, waterproof clothing, protective pipe covering. 


VISCA: When a viscose solution is forced through a narrow slit instead of 
a small single hole in a spinneret, a lightweight but strong ribbon like 
synthetic material is produced that resembles straw. It is called visca. These 
narrow strips are useful in making costume accessories and in the manu- 
facture of upholstery and millinery. They can be combined with other 
fibers to produce lustrous effects. 


VOILE: Light, sheer, thin transparent cloth with a two ply warp. Classed 
with organdie, lawn, and other sheer materials. Comes in white, dyed, or 
printed. Used in dressgoods, blouses, draperies, scarves, lamp shades, 
children’s clothes, etc. 

Good quality voile wears well in spite of the limpness of the cloth. It is 
rather difficult to handle in manipulation. Has clinging effect. One of the 
most popular cloth on the soe Cylindrical yarn is asset to cloth. 
Drapes very well. Often flock printed. Good organdie and voile have the best 
of cotton yarns in them, also made with rayon. 


WEST OF ENGLAND: Woolen cloth of high reputation made in Leeds, 

Bradford and Huddersfield, in the West Riding of England. Cloths that 

— from this Yorkshire district are referred to as “West of England” 
oth. 


WHIPCORD: Dress woolen or worsted of fine and high texture. The twilled 
yarn is sharply defined with some fancy suggestions to whip lashes or cords. 
There are several cloths, some major and some minor in this group — 
coverts, tricotines, Poirets, twill-cords, chicotines, piquetines. The yarn in a 
whipcord is bulkier than the yarn of the tricotine or gabardine. The cloth is 
lower in texture and heavier in weight than these two materials. Weight 
ranges from 12 to 20 ounces per yard. Whipcord finds use in livery cloth, 
topcoats, uniform cloth, suitings and in public utility materials. The cloth 
may be made of cotton warp and worsted filling and steep twill weaves are 
used in construction. The fabric is exceedingly durable, rugged and stands 
hard usage and wear. Shines in time with wear. 

Rayon whipcord is much used in riding habit, sportswear, uniform cloth. 
Cotton whipcord is used for automobile seat covers, boy’s play suits, caps, 
riding breeches, uniforms. 

Whipcord is made from a 63-degree twill weave and is always a compact, 
rugged, good wearing material. 


WHITNEY: A soft-bodied, tufted face overcoating cloth not unlike chin- 
chilla. The effect, however, in finishing is that of a transverse wave-like 
series of lines rather than the well-known numbs or knots of the chinchilla. 
The lengthwise treatment of the cloth produces the “Whitney-long finish.” 
Name is derived from the man who invented the finish to perfection in the 
finishing process. One of the best of overcoating cloths that carries the nation 
by storm when it is in vogue. 


WIDE WALE CLOTH: Comes from the Anglo-Saxon term “walu” meaning 
to mark or flail with stripes as with a rod. The weave is indicated by wide 
twilled or straight edges or ridges on face of the fabric. It is the opposite of 
narrow wale. Cloth under this caption is coarse, boardy material of the serge, 
cheviot and clay worsted variety. Some mackinac cloth is made with wide 
wales which give a serpentine effect to the cloth. 


WIGAN: A cotton cloth that is firm, starched, plain calender finished, and 
devoid of luster. Usually dyed black, gray or brown and converted from 
lightweight sheeting or print cloth. Used chiefly as interlining for men’s 
and boy’s clothing to give body and substance to the garments. 
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WINDBREAKER CLOTH: Name given to men’s and women’s sports jackets 
or reefers made of poplin, tackle twill and similar materials which have 
been given repellent finishes. See Mackinac. 


WOOL: Strictly speaking, the fibers that grow on the sheep fleece. The Wool 
Products Labelling Act of 1939, however, decreed that wool “means the 
fiber from the fleece of the sheep or lamb, or the hair of the Angora or 
Cashmere goat (and may include the so-called specialty fibers from the hair 
of the camel, alpaca, llama, and vicuna) which has never been reclaimed 
from any woven or felted wool product.” 


This Commission also defined the following : 


REPROCESSED WOOL: The resulting fiber when wool has been woven or 
felted into a wool product which, without ever having been utilized in any 
way by the ultimate consumer, subsequently has been made into the fibrous 
state. 


REUSED WOOL: The resulting fiber when wool or reprocessed wool has 
been spun, woven, knitted, or felted into a wool product which after having 
been used in any way by the ultimate consumer, subsequently has been 
made into the fibrous state. 


WOOL PRODUCT: Any product, or any portion of a product, which con- 
tains, purports to contain, or in any way is represented as containing wool, 
reprocessed wool, or reused wool. 

Wool from the sheep is unique in that it is the only natural fiber that will 
felt in a natural manner. The fiber is made of overlapping scales or serra- 
tions which vary with the several grades of wool; there are from 600 to 3,000 
to the inch. The structure of the fiber is comparable with the scales on a 
fish or an asparagus tip. Wool is warm, springy, elastic, may be harsh. It is 
the weakest of all major fibers, is a generator of heat thereby giving warmth 
to the body in cold, crisp weather. 


There are five general types of wool: fine wools, medium wools, long or 
luster wools, carpet wools, cross-breed wool. On the four-point method of 
classifying wool the table includes combing, carding, clothing, carpet wools. 


WOOL BACKED CLOTH: Cloth that has an extra warp or filling used on 
the back of the cloth in its construction. Weight, warmth and texture is in- 
creased by this manner of weaving cloth. 


WOOLENS: Cloth made from woolen yarn but not always one hundred per- 
cent wool in content. The average woolen has a rather fuzzy surface, does 
not shine with wear, does not hold the crease, has nap and in the majority 
of cases, is dyed. Woolen finish is easily recognized on cloths to determine 
the difference between this cloth and a worsted material. 


WOOL IMITATION: The only wool imitation fiber made strictly according 
to the Viscose method. 

Closely resembles wool and has thermal-insulating properties. It blends 
very well with major textile fibers in making apparel of many types. 


WOOL SHEER: A general classification under which may be grouped all 
thin lightweight women’s-wear fabrics. Usually woven from worsted yarns, 
although some woolen fabrics are sufficiently thin to be classified as sheers. 


WOOL TOP: The continuous sliver form of long, choice woolen fibers 
which are to be manufactured ultimately into worsted yarn. The combing 
operation takes out short, immature, undesirable wool fibers from the choice 
stock, known as noil. 


WORSTEDS: Popular class of cloths made of choice woolen stock using 
fibers of approximately the same length in staple. The process of making 
worsted cloth originated in the little village of that name in Norfolk County, 
England. Today, the procedure of making worsted cloth has changed some- 
what because of the improvement in up-to-the-minute modern machinery. 
The Paris Exposition of 1889 “made” worsteds; it was also at this event that 
Count Hilaire de Chardonnet showed his first fabric made of what was then 
known as “artificial silk.” Now known as rayon and rayon acetate, the 
Sesquicentennial Exhibition of 1926 had much to do with fostering the ad- 
vent of these two synthetic fibers which now are household words and 
articles, 


YACHT CLOTH: Stoutly made, unfinished worsted in blue, white and deli- 
cate stripes. Used in yachting circles. 


ZEPHYR FLANNEL: Name given to flannel of ordinary nature that has 
silk mixed with the stock in making the yarn. 


ZIBELINE: Used for cloakings, coats, and capes in women’s wear. The 
cloth is made from cross-bred yarns and the fabric is strongly colored. 
Stripings, sometimes noted in the cloth, work in very well with the con- 
struction and appearance of the finished garment. The finish is a highly 
raised type, lustrous and the nap is long and lies in the one direction. The 
cloth may or may not be given a soft finish and feel. 


—— 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


A limited quantity of individual copies of the Condensed 
Dictionary of Textile Terms is available to our subscribers 
at the nominal price of $1 each — when ordering, 


please address American Fabrics, Reporter 
Publications, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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LET US LEARN FROM OTHERS 


@ The headlong rush of Americans . . . designers, manufacturers, 
retailers, fashion editors and those merely curious . . . to the recent 
Paris openings may have created headshaking among certain in- 
dustry members who worried lest we lose our leadership to 
Europe. They must have been considerably heartened when the 
returning delegation voted unanimously that the Paris openings 
were a sad and dismal debacle. 

Each envoy tried to explain why the famed couture of Paris had 
fallen short; why the glamor, the awesome innovations, the excite- 
ment of prewar Paris openings were missing. But all missed the 
true cause: Paris did not have the fabrics with which to work. 

In bygone days the French textile industry . . . nay, the entire 
European textile industry . . . bent all its resources, all its wonder- 
_ ful technical and artistic efforts to producing exquisite fabrics for 
the Paris couture. And with such inspiration as a foundation, it 
was no wonder the Schiaparelli, Lelong, Lanvin and their asso- 
ciates should stun us with their showings. 

But there is no European textile industry today . . . as we knew 
it before Munich. Whatever production facilities remain are being 
used to turn out cloths of utilitarian nature to a great degree. Many 
of the fine technical and artistic brains which concentrated on 
innovations of beauty are today mere names on the war’s casualty 
rolls. The simple truth is that Paris could not find the fabulous 
cloths of yore . . . and was thus deprived of the very foundation 
of its creative business. 


There is a double lesson in this. One for the American textile 
person and one for the American designer: 


To the American textile person, if he still needed self-confidence 
and assurance after having produced such exquisite fabrics during 
all the years from 1939 . . . the Paris showings must have given 
them to him. They must have proved beyond any doubt that he is 
at least the equal of Europe’s best . . . and still in the early youth 
of development. Let him take courage by looking overseas, know- 
ing that he suffers no longer from comparison. 


To the American designer, the Paris showings must have 
brought home sharply and clearly that without fine fabrics there 
can be no fine fashions; that fashion truly begins with the fabric 
. .. and that here in America we have all that Paris ever offered, 
and with the promise of even finer things to come. Let her stop 
gazing longingly on the grass over the sea . . . for ours is not only 
richer and tastier, but right to hand as well. Let her but encourage 
the American textile industry to produce for her with vision, with 
daring . . . and neither the fashion designer nor the fabric pro- 


ducer on these shores will ever have to fear competition. 


A NOTE ON NAMES... 
@ If you have not yet seen the May 27th issue of Look Magazine 


wevkeartily recommend that you find your copy and read it most 
carefully. In this issue the editors cover the Western States with 
camera and typewriter, giving several million Americans the 
clearest imaginable picture of the true West. 


Of especial interest to those of us in the industry of Fashion is the 
scope as well as the sensitivity of handling which Look’s staff 
applied to the presentation of the Western fashion industry. For 
in the list of credits we find that not only was care exercised in 
the selection of fashions and fabric of true Western feeling . . . 
but apparently Look’s editors learned that American men and 
women are acutely conscious of and partial to established names. 


Look implies a glowing future for the Western fashion industry. 
American Fabrics does more than imply; it states unequivocally 
that under the proper guidance our Western manufacturers will 
yet scale heights which will make the current volume of business 
seem small. 


Running the gamut of fashion from hearthside to hunting, these 
are the fine fabric and fashion names you will find in Look’s list 
of credits; they represent a meeting of mind between the mills 
of the nation and the makers of the West . . . Marjorie Montgom- 
ery, Inc., dress of Hess-Goldsmith’s Embassy and Celanese print; 
Peggy Hunt dress of Celanese print; Irene Bury dress of Celanese 
print with St. George Salyna Fabric; Agnes Barrett dress of St. 
George Salyna & Mallinson’s Whirlaway fabric; Louella Ballerino 
dress of Celanese print, St. George Salyna fabric; M. Jackman & 
Sons suit, Hendan shirt of Whitman fabric; Andrea King-Addie 
Masters dress of Celanese print and St. George Salyna fabric; 
Linens by Dorothy Thorpe; “Marbet Original” of Doucet fabric. 

Rosenblum of California of Faulkner & Colony fabric; Adele- 
California suit of Juilliard gabardine; Sportclothes Ltd. jacket 
made of Stroock, Louis Roth slacks, Cohn-Goldwater Mfg. Co. 
shirt made of Crown Fabric; Lilli Ann suit of fabric by Ames 
Textile Corp.; Catalina Inc. suits—Fuller Fabric; Trousers by 
Pendleton Woolen Mills; Cyd Charisse wears a Mabs of Holly- 
wood suit; Littlke Champ of Hollywood shirt of Fuller fabric, 
A-1 Manufacturing Co. jeans made of Cone’s denim; M. R. 
Fleishman Co. playsuit of Monterey denim; Shoes by Cob- 
blers, Inc.; Tabak of California playdress; Fabric by Everfast. 


Dorothy Hart’s playsuit by Koret of California; Frances Rams- 
den’s outfit by White Stag Mfg. Co.; Pat Premo dress; F. B. Horgan 
Co. dress of Ameritex pique; Berton of California suit of Folk- 
er’s “Cape Cod” fabric; Joseph Zukin dress of Dan River cham- 
bray; Cyd Charisse in playsuit by Western Fashions of Dan 
River chambray; De De Johnson pedal pusher of Labtex—P-38 
fabric; Trude of California ensembles of Galey & Lord gingham; 
Alice of California frock of Fluegelman fabric; Junior Miss of 
California made of Milton C. Blum Calcutta cotton; Emma Domb 
of California gown of William Lind’s pique; Yvonne de Carlo in 
Demoiselle dress of Bates cotton. 
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SHALL THE INDUSTRY 


GIVE ITS DESIGNERS PUBLIC RECOGNITION ? 


The very life blood of the textile industry is its continuous flow 
of fresh new design ideas which carry each season’s lines to greater 
heights. And yet, except for a few isolated instances, the men and 
women upon whom so much depends are virtually unknown to any- 
one outside their respective organizations. In another industry it 
might perhaps be fitting that such can be the prevailing custom; 
perhaps no one cares who created the svelte lines of the new Buick 
convertible . . . or the simple symmetry of the new Launderall 
machine ... or the coordinated colorings of the rug manufacturers. 

On the other hand, design and color in such industries are rela- 
tively static, albeit important; whereas in our industry each few 
months must see a completely different array of designs. Not only 
different, but in tune with fashion trends and . . . above all... 
saleable. Are not the people from whose talented fingers must flow 
this stream of ideas worthy of public nomination? Would it not 
actually be good business for their firms to bestow public accolade? 


Often the Deciding Factor 


Even the public is aware today that there is, in most instances, 
very little basic difference between the fabrics of one company and 
those of its competitors within the same orbit. The public may find 
it extremely difficult to ascertain the technical differences between 
two. multifilament crepes; but it does know, through the medium of 
its minimum judgment, that any one of a dozen competitively 
branded crepes will do a certain job structurally . . . with the de- 
ciding vote cast in favor of the pattern or color which is most appeal- 
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ing to the individual. 

So, since the development of design and color is the chief stock 
in trade of many, it seems elementary that converters should make 
public capital of the designers’ and stylists’ names. This move would 
give converters a human-interest point for exploitation in their 
selling; it would, psychologically, bypass the natural instinct on 
the part of all of us to shy away from the anonymous product. 

We realize that certain objections might be raised. For instance, 
cases may be cited from allied industries such as women’s apparel 
where manufacturers publicized their designers . . . and then found 
themselves with arrogant demands for more authority and some- 
times for unreasonable salary increases. To more than offset these 
few unpleasant experiences, we can cite numerous cases where the 
designers . . . once brought to the forefront . . . worked even harder 
to produce saleable styles, realizing that a bad design would hurt 
their own reputations. 

q 7 q 


And isn’t that exactly what the textile industry would like, in 
order to keep its business at a high level? In the first issue of this 
publication we stated that there must be more inducement to attract 
a steady flow of young people to our folds; it is from that source 
we must expect to draw fresh and constructive ideas. It is that group 
in particular we have in mind when we suggest that recognition be 
given the designer and stylist . . . and we sincerely believe that 
adoption of this policy would prove a great drawing power in 
bringing creative talent to our industry. 
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Why should I buy an expensive fabric in a suit or coat 
that will be outmoded in a season or two? 


Because in a suit or coat made of expensive fabric you are 
most likely to receive the wearability characteristics that you 
desire. You expect a suit or coat fabric to hold its shape, drape 
well and gracefully, retain the color and be pleasing and 
agreeable to the touch. Cheaper fabric in a garment might 
become baggy and unsightly in the seat and elbows, pull out 
at the seams and generally become shabby after a few wear- 
ings. 


. Will Sanforset settle the problem of shrinkage in 


rayon? 


I believe the Sanforset label on a rayon fabric means that it 
will not shrink or stretch more than two-percent. Further, the 
fabric does not have to be “coddled” or “babied” while wash- 
ing — a real boon to rayons. 


- Do you think the fabric folks have sufficiently femi- 


nized worsteds for women? 


Worsteds today are softer to the touch and much lighter in 
weight than in the past. In addition, the question of color has 


been greatly improved; not only do we obtain dark colors but - 


the pastels and whites look very well on many women. 


. [have been amazed and startled at the lethargic attitude 


my friends have toward silk. Is it a fabric with limita- 
tions? Was the attraction merely one of unavailability 
during the war? 


This is a timely question; briefly, the popularity of silk goes 
back many, many years before the war. Silk earned its place 
with the fair sex because of its luxurious touch, excellent 
draping qualities, eye-appeal, comfort, crease resistance, etc. 
Satins of-silk are form-revealing, taffetas are form-concealing; 
the choice depended on the wearer. It is not quite fair to judge 
silk by the few available fabrics on the market today — some 
of which, however, are excellent. 

It is likely that some time will elapse before silk prices be- 
come stabilized, silk merchandizing regains its former im- 
petus, trained workers can be found to process the fabric, and 
standards in the manufacture are again used. 


When the time comes and the silk markets right themselves 
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THE CONSUMER 


The millman, the converter, the apparel manufacturer, the retailer, the retail 
clerk . . . all throw at Mrs. Consumer words and phrases as selling blandishment 

. all assuming that she knows what they’re talking about. Sadly enough, 
it’s gibberish to her. And so writer Cora Carlyle gathers a group of typical 


and the girls can experience these pleasures of being attired 
in silk, they will see that “what they say about silk” is true. 


Is percale a fabric used for anything else but sheeting? 


Since the sheeting manufacturers have done a wonderful pub- 
licity job on sheeting percale, it may be that the person who 
gave you this question believes this to be true. There is, how- 
ever, a little matter of “what is percale” that enters at this 
point. There are good, concise definitions of percale to be 
found in textile dictionaries; the better sheet-makers, how- 
ever, recognize two thread counts — top quality of 200 threads 
to the square inch and the next best quality of 180 threads in 
pick count. 


Thread count to the inch means this: 


a. You take a square inch of percale. 

b. Then you count the “north-and-south” threads, after per- 
mission is obtained from Senator Claghorn. 

c. The “east-and-west” threads are then counted. 


d. Then add the two together. Did you get 200? 180? There 
you are. You were counting percale sheeting. A needle 
or pick-out needle will aid in this arduous work. 

Now for many years back the folks who manufacture for the 
garment trade have been making what is known as an “80- 
square” percale. This cotton cloth has 80 threads north-and- 
south and 80 threads east-and-west, a total of 160 to the square 
inch. It is a firm, rugged, sturdy, home-wearing piece of ma- 
terial. Often dyed in solid colors, it comes in white, too — 
but, today most percale of this type is printed with all types 
and kinds of designs — some conservative, some not so con- 
servative. The uses are endless — house dresses, children’s 
dresses, boys’ blouses, men’s shirts, brunch coats, cotton neg- 
ligees, cotton slips, pajamas for the whole family, father 
included, aprons, etc. Extensively sold by the yard over the 
counter in the department store, percale is a genuine staple 
fabric in all respects. 


. When I buy a cotton sheet or towel, I hold it up to the 


light. If the light comes through, I feel that it is weak. 
Is this a proper test? 


Your practice is good and if too much light comes through 
chances are the material does not have sufficient picks and the 
pick count is too low. Optical inspection and the sense of touch 
should tell you much with regard to the quality and handle. 
However, in the case of a sheeting, the tiny openings between 
the yarns might be filled in with size or starch which will wash 


WANTS TO KNOW... 


. asks them what they'd like clarified in 
. and then fires the questions at Dr. George Linton. Here is the 
third batch. The moral is: Just because you know what you mean, don’t take it 


Mrs. Consumers from time to time . . 


textile terms . . 


for granted that the other person does. 


out at once. In this case holding the cloth to the light would be 
of little value. 


How can I find out the best use of plastics without hav- 
ing to buy everything in sight? 


. Contact the Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 295 Madison 


Avenue, New York City. Phone is LE 2-6057. 


. What is the nature of cotton that it gives me a cleaner 


feeling than other fabrics? 


This question is from that girl in Memphis. Cotton fabrics feel 
pleasant and, shall we say, soothing next to the skin because 
they absorb perspiration, are really cool if of the sheer variety, 
and can be easily washed after every wearing. 


Why does my husband say that he likes cotton shirts 
rather than woolen, silk or rayon shirts? 


Suggest you read the answer to the above question. In addi- 
tion, cotton shirting patterns, whether woven or printed, come 
in a very wide range of pleasing patterns. Some are con- 
servative, harmonious, and show that the designer has a real 
color-harmony sense. Of course, there are some wild, shot-about 
effects to be seen in cotton shirting but they are more the ex- 
ception than the rule. Furthermore, cotton shirt collar fabric 
cuts very well and looks neat; and the collar will lie flat. 
Shirts made from the other fibers do not seem to have all the 
aforementioned qualities. 


What is a pick or count? Is it important that I mention 
this oft-mentioned term? 


. Yes, you can take your pick from this answer and it is im- 


portant. If you have a woven fabric between you and the light, 
you can see the yarns interlaced at right angles to each other. 
Without going too deeply into the technological phases of 
just what a pick actually is from the mill standpoint in weaving 
cloth, it can be stated that each thread in the cloth may be 
classed as a pick irrespective of the direction the yarn lies in 
the cloth. In order to judge the construction of a woven fabric, 
the number of picks in an inch are counted. This is known as 
a count of cloth. Only an expert can judge a fabric in this way, 
so it is not necessary for the consumer to know the counts of 
the cloth. A possible exception is the present use of “Type 
Numbers” on sheeting. “Type 140” means that there is a total 


pick count of 140, divided into, let us say, 72 warp ends per 
inch and 68 filling picks per inch in the cloth — 72 plus 68 
equals 140, the pick count, per square inch. “Type 128,” for 
example, might have a breakdown of, say, 68 ends and 60 
picks to the square inch. The former is obviously the more 
desirable, everything else being equal. Buyers of fabrics soon 
become accustomed to what are the desirable counts in fabrics. 
If you ask what a pick is next month, I will give you a different 
answer showing how a pick is different from an end — so, 
don’t forget to write me about this. 


Besides bookkeepers in English novels, does anyone 
wear alpaca? 


Yes, indeed. The “alpaca” to which you refer is probably the 
old-time fabric of mixed alpaca and cotton, so smooth and so 
shiny, used to make very lightweight, comfortable coats for 
office wear. It was formerly customary for a man, when he 
reached the office, to shed his suit jacket in order to save the 
good old wear and tear on his suit; he then donned his “al- 
paca.” Today we have a different view of alpaca. The alpaca 
is one of the rare specialty wools from South America, noted 
for its fineness, luster and soft touch. Manufacturers of luxu- 
rious wool fabrics have done considerable research on the 
characteristics and properties of alpaca and other expensive 
animal fibers from South America. These luxury fibers, alpaca, 
llama, vicuna and guanaco, have been woven into unusual 
coatings and suitings. Alpaca is also knitted into sweater 
fabric. 


If a certain color is good for a given season, say Persian 
blue, is it possible to obtain that color in a woolen, a 
crepe and a cotton? 


I am happy to inform you that the answer is “yes.” Coopera- 
tion among fashion experts, colorists and growps such as the 
Textile Color Card Association makes it easy to secure fabrics 
of different fibers and blends, dyed to any color you wish. 


I would like to know exactly what is meant by the ex- 
pression, “washability.” In other words when may an 
article sincerely be called washable? And by the way, 
are there any industry standards for washability or 
water repellency? 


These are big subjects, Cora Carlyle, which our board of edi- 
tors has planned to tackle in our Issue No. IV. You will get 
the answers then in a special article which we are preparing. 
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Hess-Goldsmith’s regional 


design for the Dallas market 


SERVING A MARKET WITHIN A MARKET 


How a Converter Creates Special Designs for a 
Regional Market and Thereby Serves His Trade Better 


As cities across the Hudson River developed apparel markets 
of substance, mills and converters took the natural step of sending 
salesmen to the manufacturers. Chicago . . . Cleveland . . . Los 
Angeles and San Francisco . . . Dallas . . . St. Louis and Kansas 
City ... Boston . . . the Twin Cities . . . and other marts became 
regional office centers for many fabric firms. 


But there was something lacking, felt Hess-Goldsmith. They 
were serving . . . up to a certain point . . . but there must be an- 
other component in the formula. What was it? The answer came up: 


Special designs to reflect the spirit and tempo for special markets. 


California was not then, as it is today, a major market for 
apparel. There existed a small band of hardy pioneers who either 
graduated from studio design or had the conviction that they 
could produce for California consumers and make a go of things. 
But Hess-Goldsmith saw further into the future; saw the potential 
as it has lately materialized . . . and had the daring to match 
its vision. 

California spelled color? Hess-Goldsmith created special colors 
for the California market! California meant bold and brave prints? 
Hess-Goldsmith created them. At last the manufacturers felt they 
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had the right fabric tools; retailers immediately sensed that these 
special colors and designs gave California clothes the label of 
authenticity they needed to make them promotable in volume . . . 
and off to the races went the California market. As the original 
manufacturers went ahead by leaps, it was natural that others 
should join their ranks. Some new firms were splinters off the 
old; others were started by men and women who had cut their 
teeth in older established apparel markets, but who saw the pos- 
sibilities now in the California field. 


Other converters were quick to note the alacrity with which both 
manufacturers and retailers took to these sectionalized prints, 
and not too smug to refuse to climb on the bandwagon. So, today, 
a number of good converting firms follow the same basic plan. 
But Hess-Goldsmith has gone even further; already it serves the 
Dallas market with fabrics especially designed to follow through 
on Dallas sportswear trends . . . and it is expected that the immedi- 
ate future will find this converter creating especially for the 
St. Louis junior market and others. 


Here is clearly a case where the textile industry has contributed 


substantially to the growth of an apparel field. In serving others 
it has served itself best. 


— 


Thank you... 
| made it mysell! 


GRACIOUS ACKNOWLEDGEMENT — 
that can be a tribute to your store and 
to your fabrics. 


More than ever before, the young women of 
America look for fashion-right designs which 
give them the individuality required by mod- 


ern living. 


Your younger customers learned to sew with 
McCall—the easy-to-follow all-printed pattern, 
with its printed cutting line, and precision 
accuracy. Their faith in McCall Patterns is the 
result of the complete acceptance of McCall 


in the home economics field. 
Set the pace of your Fall promotions by inter- 
preting your fabrics in McCall patterns. There’s 


a planned McCall promotion for every depart- 
ment where fabrics and patterns are sold. 


G 


ALL-PRINTED PATTERNS 


McCALL CORPORATION ° 230 PARK AVENUE . NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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The Serra, or Saw Fish, Racing A Ship 
As shown in an English Vestiary of the 12th Century. 


From the collection of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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MARINE MOTIFS... 
INSPIRATION THROUGHOUT THE AGES 


Source of all life as we know it today . . . and of much of the world’s 
fine art .. . is the sea. From its myriad colorings, its countless forms 
of life both vegetable and animate, its moods and cadences, the artists 
of today as of yore draw inspiration for both line and form. Old as 
time, as changing as time, it is no wonder that in the work of the 
ancients and in the craft masterpieces which you will find in the 
great museums, can be found works beyond numbering which have 


their genesis of art in matters marine. On these pages we reproduce 


examples of such work, both old and new, as a source of pattern 


and color for the textile creators of tomorrow. 


(PLEASE TURN THE PAGE) 
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The Marine . . . Design Inspiration 


Throughout the Ages (continued) 


GARMENT: dark brown cotton cloth with woven 
design of fishes in lighter brown. Cotton and 
wool, Peruvian, 10th-14th century. Pre-Inca Period. 


WATER PLANTS AND SMALL FisH: Chinese wood-block after painting by Yuan Shan-I. From “The Mustard-Seed Garden.” Reign of Kang Hsi. (1662-1722) 


ind Tapestry or pposite page 


f Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Balance is fixed, static... 


Rhythm is unfixed, mobile . . . 


BALANCE represents inertia, inactivity and an 
uncompromising mental attitude and intoler- 


ance; while 


RHYTHM, quite the reverse, represents move- 
ment and pulsation, reacting in a sense of 
ever-flowing and an attitude of yielding. 
Rhythm is one of the most important factors 
in art. It not only makes a strong appeal to 
the imagination, but has the power to still 
disturbed emotions . . . leaving a calmness, in 
the instinctive, emphatic sense, that reacts in 


an expression of delight. 
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In these two priceless ceramics which we show 
on this page and which are now at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, artists of long ago 


employed marine motifs . . . 
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From the Museum of Modern Art — prize winning exhibition of Printed 
Textiles for the Home . . . designer Clark Voorhees’ “Black Linear Fish 
Design in White.” 


The Marine... Design Inspiration 


Throughout the Ages (continued ) 


Another prize winning design from the Museum of Modern Art’s national 
competition . . . designer Reba Weiner’s “Black Whales on Rose Ground.” 


The Lobster Motif . . . has been admirably employed both as a decorator’s 
motif for beach homes, and for beach and sportswear generally. 


Waves of the Sea . . . unsurpassed in abstract design possibilities . . . used 
in this printed wool in cool greens, blues and yellows. 
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The Marine . . . Design Inspiration Throughout the Ages (THE END) 


PANEL: tapestry woven strips of various colors showing human fig- ForeMan’s delightful Marine motif print . . . with back-ground 
ures, birds, and fish. Wool. Peruvian, Pre-Inca Period. treated to impart the feeling of the sea. 


“Ir THey Mabe a print of that,” said our wife looking at the musical instrument, “it would amuse me no end” . . . 
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Sanco Piece Dye Works, Ine. - Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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